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F. W. Pfleging, chairman of the Signal section, American 
Railway Association, in his opening address at the third an- 
nual meeting, touched on a point of 


Economics great importance in recommending the 
of Train appointment of a Committee on the 
Operation Economics of Railway Signaling, this 


committee to make recommendations 
for the handling of traffic by signal indications and the op- 
eration of outlying switclies by remote control to increase 
efficiency and economy in train movements. It was sug- 
gested that this committee be composed of representatives of 
the operating and of-the signal departments. However, 
train operation is sa closly allied with a number of depart- 
ments that it would appear advisable that representatives 
of the telegraph and mechanical departments serve on such 
a committee. The scope of work could be greatly extended 
by making studies showing the savings accomplished, turn- 
ing some of the so-called “intangible” ones into the tangible 
form of dollars and cents. All admit that signals facilitate 
traffic and promote safety, but what does an hour saved in 
train movements mean in dollars and cents and what is the 
actual money saved by preventing unnecessary stops for the 
delivery of train orders or for taking sidings or stopping at 
non-interlocked grade crossings? A study of the subject 
should take into account wear and tear of equipment, fuel 
consumption and numerous other items; and it appears to 
be one well worthy the consideration of the American Rail- 
wav Association. 


One of the most marked developments in the design of 
shop, enginehouse and freight house buildings in recent years 
has been the increased attention which 

More Light engineers are giving to illumination, 

In Railway natural and artificial. Conditions are 


Buildings particularly adverse in an enginehouse 
with its constant cloud of smoke and 
steam. They are scarcely less severe in the average shop. 


But curious as it may seem, the value of adequate light in 
such buildings was not fully realized until recently as will 
be shown by an inspection of almost any building of this 
character built a decade or more age. It is not many years 
since the action of a progressive eastern road in whitewash- 
ing the interior of its blacksmith shop at frequent intervals 
as a measure for increasing production was heralded as an 
innovation. More recently building engineers have replaced 
solid walls pierced by small windows with great areas of 
metal sash as illustrated in the new Monon shops 
at Lafayette, Ind., described on another page of this issue. 
In this building 80 per cent of the wall area is of glass. 
Nearly the same proportionate area is glass in the new 
roundhouses built by the Pere Marquette at Saginaw, Mich., 
and New Buffalo, as indicated in a description of the latter 
which appeared in the Railway Age of March 11. Almost 
equal attention is being given to the artificial illumination 
of these buildings by flood lighting and other means of elec- 
trical illumination. This increased attention to light is re- 
sulting from the growing realization that a workman can 
do more and better work in adequate light while incurring 


less danger of accident; likewise, in freight-house construc- 
tion where the improved lighting makes for accuracy in 
reading markings. Rapid as the progress in the provision 
of increased attention to lighting has been in recent years, 
railway engineers can afford to devote still more attention 
to it, for even a further advance can be made in railway 
building construction. 


With the economy of timber preservation positively es- 
taklished, it is difficult for the layman to understand why 
the railroads do not use treated cross- 
Why All ties universally. The answer would 
Roads Do Not appear to lie in the fact that few in- 
Treat Ties vestments for betterments made by the 
railroads are so long in paying a re- 
turn, even though the ultimate gain from such an investment 
is absolutely certain. Until nearly all of the old untreated 
ties have been replaced, the annual renewals are determined, 
not by the average life of the treated ties, but by that of the 
untreated ties being replaced. Consequently, the ad- 
vantage to accrue from the greater outlay for treated 
ties does not assert itself for a period equal to the average 
life of the untreated timber. But added to this natural ob- 
stacle is an artificial one imposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Whereas the added outlay covering in- 
creases in weight of rail and other items of roadway better- 
ment are chargeable to capital account, no portion of the 
expense involved in the transition to cross ties subjected to 
preservative treatment may be handled in the same way. 
In other words, the road which decides to replace untreated 
ties with treated ones must carry the added cost in its op- 
erating expenses and as a consequence, the expense for 
tie renewals must be considerably above normal for the 
period of from five to nine vears before the increased life 
of the treated timber will become effective in reducing cross- 
tie renewals enough to offset the cost for the preservative 
process. That it would be difficult to formulate satisfactory 
rules for capitalizing the change to treated timber is con- 
ceded. ‘Timber preservation covers a wide range in the de- 
gree of perfection and refinement. Careless, indifferent or un- 
scientific methods, might easily neutralize all the potential 
advantages to accrue under properly conducted work. Never- 
theless, the change to treated timber is a true betterment 
which should be recognized in some manner in the account- 
ing. The fact that any management which undertakes this 
betterment must be penalized by increased operating ex: 
penses over a period averaging seven years is unquestionably 
the most serious deterrent to the introduction of the preserva- 
tive process on many railroads, and there is no question but 
that a great impetus would be given to this agency for con- 
servation if the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
recognize the equity of a capital charge for the added out- 
lay during the period of transition. Until then it is up to 
the directors of the roads to recognize that this movement for 
real economy involves an added operating outlay for a con- 
siderable period and due allowance must be made there- 
fore in passing on the annual operating results, obtained by 
those in charge of the properties. 
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Only eight weeks have elapsed since a new record for idle 
cars was established. At the present time the surplus is still 
almost as great as existed at the be- 


Is a Car ginning of 1919, during the recession 
Shortage in business following the armistice. 
Imminent? Despite this enormous surplus, the 


country is certain to have a car short- 
age within two months if the present rate of increase in 
traffic and in bad order cars continues. Between January 
1 and April 8 the idle cars increased from about 200,000 to 
507,274. This was the maximum and there has been a 
fairly steady reduction since that time. On April 30 the 
surplus was 482,076 and on May 15, 450,164, a reduction 
of 31,912. During the same interval there was an unprece- 
dented increase in the number of bad order freight cars. On 
January 1 there were 191,234 of all classes unserviceable 
and there has been a continuous and rapid increase ever 
since. On May 1 the bad order cars numbered 309,971, and 
on May 15, 324,969. These figures are all based on the 
Class I roads. Since the bad order cars are included in 
the idle cars, the margin of serviceable cars not in use is the 
difference between the bad order cars and the idle cars, which 
amounted to 172,105 on May 1 and 125,195 on May 15, 
a decrease of 46,910 in two weeks. It is evident if the 
number of serviceable idle cars continues to decrease at the 
rate of 23,000 a week, there will be a car shortage within 
six weeks. The situation is sufficiently serious to demand 
immediate attention. In the normal annual variation of 
traffic there is usually a gradual increase from April until 
September or October when the maximum is reached. There 
is reason to believe that the present increase in traffic is not 
a temporary revival, but that the improvement will continue. 
An actual car shortage with over 300,000 cars idle, but all 
unserviceable, would be a novel situation but one that could 
never be explained to the satisfaction of the shipper. The 
first step necessary to ward off such a shortage is to decrease 
the number of bad order cars. There were 93,279 cars re- 
quiring light repairs on May 15 and these can probably be 
returned to service with little delay. The heavy bad orders 
amount to 10.1 per cent of all the freight cars and present a 
serious problem. All of them need extensive repairs. Many 
are not fit to remain in service, yet they may be badly needed. 
This is an opportune time to make a careful survey of freight 
car conditions to determine which cars are to be repaired and 
which replaced with new equipment. Unless this is done 
there is danger that new cars will not be obtainable promptly 
and the demand will be so insistent that the railroads will be 
obliged to perpetuate obsolete and uneconomical equipment. 


The Vast Purchases of the Railways 


HE PURCHASES AND StorES Section of the American 

Railway Association met in Chicago this week. How 
many people in the United States, or even how many railway 
meti, have any adequate conception of the magnitude of the 
business which is handled by the railway officers who com- 
pose the Purchases and Stores Section? 

These officers include the buyers of the railways. They 
do not determine all the things that shall be bought, but they 
have very great influence in determining the things that shall 
be bought, and they carry on the negotiations incidental to 
the buying. It is necessary for each railway to keep on hand 
at all times a sufficient quantity of materials and supplies 
with which to make current repairs and replacements and 
also to make such improvements as are under way. The 
officers of the stores department have the responsibility of 
handling, distributing and accounting for all these materials, 
while the purchasing officers have the responsibility of seeing 
that they are bought at the best prices consistent with the 
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quality of the things bought. In addition, the purchasing 
department usually has, directly or indirectly, responsibility 
for the purchase of fuel. How large is this business of pur- 
chasing, storing and handling fuel, materials and supplies? 

Some statistics recently compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics make it practicable to answer this question 
more definitely and in more detail than ever before. A com- 
parison of the figures for the year 1916 with those for the 
year 1920 will throw light not only on the magnitude of the 
business transacted, but also on the effects produced upon 
it by the increases in prices and other changes which have 
occurred within recent years. 

In 1916 the Class I railways, exclusive of switching and 
terminal companies, paid $250,544,862 for fuel. They 
charged $119,785,157 to their operating expenses for depre- 
ciation and retirements, which in the long run represent 
expenditures for materials and supplies. They spent $447,- 
316,143 directly for “materials, supplies and miscellaneous,” 
the “miscellaneous” being a comparatively small item. This 
made a total of about $817,646,162 which was spent for fuel 
and, directly and indirectly, for materials and supplies. The 
foregoing figures cover only the items chargeable to operating 
expenses. As nearly as we can estimate, of the total capital 
expenditures made in the calendar year 1916 about $209,- 
100,000 was devoted to the purchase of materials. There- 
fore, in that year the total expenditures made by the railways, 
directly and indirectly, for fuel, materials and supplies 
amounted to about $1,027,000,000. 

In the year 1920 the fuel bill of the Class I railways, 
exclusive of switching and terminal companies, was $672,- 
891,964. They charged to their operating expenses $145,- 
252,339 for retirements and depreciation and $1,063,769,900 
for materials, supplies and miscellaneous. If we assume that 
one-half of their capital expenditures were made for mate- 


‘rials, then on the basis of the estimate of the Bureau of 


Railway Economics regarding the total capital expenditures 
in 1920 the outlay for materials chargeable to capital account 
was over $285,000,000. This makes a total for the Class I 
railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, of 
approximately $2,167,000,000 which was spent in 1920 for 
fuel, materials and supplies. 

It is not claimed for the figures given that they are exactly 
accurate. They undoubtedly are smaller than the total 
amounts spent by all the railways of the United States for 
fuel, materials and supplies, because they include nothing 
for the expenditures of the Class II and III railways or of 
the switching and terminal companies, which operate almost 
20,000 miles of line. 

In view of the magnitude of these figures it is hardly nec- 
essary to lay stress upon the importance of the work done 
by the purchases and stores departments of the railroads. 
In view of the fact that the figures for 1920 are more than 
twice as large as those for 1916, it is hardly necessary to 
dwell upon the extent to which the increases in prices have 
affected the operating expenses of the railroads. 

Furthermore, it should hardly be necessary to do more 
than give the figures to show how important to the general 
business of the United States are the purchases of fuel, 
materials and supplies made by the railroads, and the 
effects upon general business which are inevitably produced 
by wide fluctuations in the amounts of these purchases. 
When the railways are financially able to make purchases on 
the scale required for the adequate maintenance and develop- 
ment of their properties they are the largest market for some 
of the largest industries of the country, especially those of 
coal mining, iron and steel and lumber manufacturing. On 
the other hand when, as has been the case within recent 
months, it is necessary for the railways drastically to reduce 
their purchases of all kinds and practically to suspend their 
buying of materials and supplies of many kinds, the adverse 
effect produced upon general business is tremendous. 
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It will be an auspicious day for the general business of 
the country when the purchases and stores departments of 
the railroads are enabled to resume buying and handling 
fuel, materials and supplies in normal quantities. 


Reduction of Railway Wages 


HE RAILROADS are again before the Railroad Labor Board 
requesting the restoration of the rates of pay for railway 
employees which prevailed before the wage increase of last 
July. Last week the Labor Board announced wage reduc- 
tions which it estimates will cut about $400,000,000 from the 
annual payroll. This announcement came after the board 
had received a large amount of evidence from the carriers 
regarding the decreases which have taken place in the cost 
of living and in the wages being paid in outside industries 
for work of a character similar to that performed by railway 
employees. The Labor Board split the difference, less than 
two-thirds of the increase of last July being eliminated. 
Railway executives expressed disappointment; employees’ 
representatives are non-committal and by inference, satisfied. 
The average annual wage per employee in 1914 was 
$815.44. The wage award of last July made it $1,926, an 
increase of 136.2 per cent. The cost of living at the time the 
award was made was 104.5 higher than in 1914, according 
to the National Industrial Conference Board’s figures. The 
average railway employee, therefore, was awarded a wage 
when the cost of living was at its height which was 31.7 per 
cent higher relatively to the cost of living than he had re- 
ceived in 1914. The decrease just ordered by the Labor 
Board averages 12 per cent, thus reducing the average annual 
wage of the railway worker to $1,694.88, or 107.7 per cent 
more than it was in 1914. But the cost of living since July, 
1920, according to the Industrial Conference Board, has 
dropped approximately 40 per cent. The railway employee, 
therefore, instead of receiving an actual reduction in his 
wages, can, after his money wages have been reduced 12 per 
cent, buy 40 to 50 per cent more with his wages than in 1914. 
The average railway wage, measured in money, being, after 
the 12 per cent reduction, 107.7 per cent more than in 1914, 
compares very favorably with the increase of 89 per cent 
which the Department of Labor estimates took place in the 
average wages of employees in other industries between 1914 
and May, 1920. Since that time there has been a decided 
decrease in general wages, but statistics are not yet available. 
Even if the Labor Board were to grant the full requests of 
the carriers at this time the railway workers would still 
receive a “just and reasonable” wage measured by the cost 
of living and the wages being paid for comparable work in 
other industries. The increase last July averaged about 22 
per cent. If all this were wiped out the average annual 
compensation per employee would be about $1,581, an in- 
crease over 1914 of approximately 94 per cent, as compared 
with a cost of living which is now 63.6 per cent more than 
in 1914. The average railway wage would still have fully 
30 per cent more purchasing power than before the war. 

Many representatives of the employees recognize very 
clearly the favorable position of their constituency, and, 
despite public criticism of the board’s ruling, have privately 
admitted its mildness, a few going so far as to characterize 
the wage cut ruling as a “victory’’ for the workers. 

The carriers are again before the board reiterating their 
request for the restoration of the rates of pay in effect prior 
to the board’s Decision No. 2, and substantiating them with 
additional data regarding the two relevant factors in the 
case, namely, the cost of living and the wages being paid 
for similar work in other industries. The Labor Board 
should, in fairness to the railroads and to the public, formu- 
late a new order. The decreases in wages made should 


approximately restore the wages in effect prior to last July. 
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A Lesson from the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


HE RAILWAYS of the United States in the last four months 

of the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 had average net earn- 
ings of $442,000,000 while in the last four months of 1920, 
under the present rates, they had net earnings of only about 
$349,000,000, a decline, compared with the net earnings of 
the same months for the three other years mentioned, of 
23 per cent. In the last four months of 1915, 1916 and 1917 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas had, on the average, net earn- 
ings of $3,872,000, while in the last four months of the 
year 1920, under the present rates, it had net earnings of 
over $5,375,000, an increase over its average net earnings in 
the same four months of the three years preceding govern- 
ment control of almost 39 per cent. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is not a large railway, ac- 
cording to American standards, but it operates 3,793 miles 
of line, and the fact that it showed in the last four months 
of 1920 so large an increase in net earnings under the present 
rates while the railways of the country as a whole showed 
a decrease, as compared with the three years immediately 
preceding government control, is a fact which is noteworthy. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has been in receivership 
since 1915. We publish this week the first of two articles 
regarding the improvement of its physical property and its 
operating and financial results in the years from 1913 to 
1920, during which it has been under the present manage- 
ment. The facts given in these articles seem to make quite 
clear the reasons why its experience recently has been differ- 
ent from that of most other railways. The principal reasons 
are that a substantial amount of new capital has been in- 
vested in improvements in the property, and that the manage- 
ment has taken advantage of these improvements to increase 
the efficiency of operation. Since 1913 the average tons of 
freight carried per train has been increased from 299.4 to 
504, or 68.3 per cent. In consequence, an increase of almost 
74 per cent in ton-mileage has been handled with an increase 
of only 3.3 per cent in freight train mileage. An increase 
of 58.50 per cent in the number of passengers carried one 
mile has been handled with a reduction of 5 per cent in 
passenger train mileage. 

Practically all the new capital which has been invested 
in the road under the receivership has been furnished by its 
creditors, since the new capital invested has been almost the 
equivalent of the accrued interest which the receiver has not 
paid. This, however, hardly constitutes an argument for 
bankrupting all the railroads of the country in order that the 
interest that otherwise would be paid by them may be invested 
in improvements. The bankruptcy of-one or a few railroads 
has never caused a national financial catastrophe. The gen- 
eral bankruptcy of the railroads would ruin so many banking 
and fiduciary institutions and individuals who own their 
bonds and notes that it would be disastrous to every class of 
business concerns and individuals in the country. 

The lesson which the experience of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas does forcefully inculcate is the desirability from 
the standpoint of the public of letting the railways earn net 
returns which will be large enough to enable them to raise 
sufficient new capital to make needed improvements in their 
facilities. Such improvements, as the experience of every 
railway which has been able to make them shows, not only 
enable the railways to handle a larger amount of business, 
but also to handle it at less cost than would otherwise be 
the case. 

It is very difficult to make business men and farmers 
realize that in the long run they do not reduce, but increase, 
the cost of transportation to themselves when they hold down 
to the lowest possible limit the net return earned by the 
railroads. If the railways in the year 1920 had earned a 
net return of 6 per cent upon their valuation, the total net 
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return received by them would have been less than one-fifth 
as large as their operating expenses. Obviously, therefore, 
in the long run the extent to which the cost of transportation 
to the public will be reduced will depend mainly upon what 
permanent reductions are made in operating expenses. All 
the larger economies in operation, in turn, always have been 
and always will be obtained largely through permanent im- 
provements in the properties. Improvements in tracks, ter- 
minals, locomotives, etc., have made it possible for the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas to increase its average trainload so 
much, and thereby enabled it to handle a largely increased 
traffic without corresponding increases in the amount of fuel 
and materials used and the number of men employed. But 
improvements in the physical plants of the railways can be 
made only by the investment of new capital, and therefore 
when business men and farmers cause regulation unduly to 
restrict the net return that the railways earn they prevent 
from being made the improvements in the physical properties 
which are essential to substantially increasing the economy 
of operation. 

While most of the railways of the United States under the 
present rates suffer from declines in their net earnings com- 
pared with pre-war years, some even when still handling a 
large business, like the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, showed 
increases in them. These increases in net earnings in every 
case were due to the fact that the operating expenses did not 
increase in proportion to the amount of business handled, and 
in almost every case where a railway recently has suffered 
relatively less from increases in expenses than its neighbors 
this has been due to the fact that within the last ten years it 
has suffered less than its neighbors from inability to raise 
new capital, and therefore has been able to make more 
economy-producing improvements. 

Of course the lower in the long run the operating expenses 
of the railways are made the lower in the long run it will 
be practicable to make their freight and passenger rates. 
How long will it take to awaken business men and farmers 
of the country to the fact that in the long run prosperous 
railways will be able to serve them not only better, but at 
lower rates, than unprosperous railways? 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


HE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. Pav. did not prove 

much of a money maker for the government during 
the period of federal control. It drew on the government 
heavily during the guaranty period from March 1 to August 
31, 1920. In the period since the end of the guaranty period 
it has been operating at a deficit; it is not even making its 
operating expenses, let alone sufficient for its fixed charges. 
The standard return for the St. Paul was $27,946,820, in- 
cluding extra compensation in the amount of $440,000 to 
cover the installation of electric operation between Harlow- 
ton, Mont., and Avery, Idaho, which was completed prior 
to federal control. 

The net railway operating income in each of the years 
1918 and 1919 was less than $4,000,000; approximating 
that figure in 1918, but nearer $3,000,000 in 1919. In other 
words, in each of these two years the operations of the prop- 
erty yielded something like $24,000,000 less than the standard 
return. In 1920 the operations of the St. Paul resulted in 
a net operating deficit as shown in the December, 1920, 
monthly report to the Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
$5,819,216. The guaranty for the six months from March 1 
to August 31, 1920, the guaranty period, would be one-half 
the standard return, or $13,973,410. The net operating 


deficit for these six months was such that to make good 
this deficit and the guaranty the government has been called 
upon to pay no less than $22,250,811 to meet the provisions 
of Section 209 of the Transportation Act. 
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Referring now to 1921, so that we may bring our figures 
up to date, we have available at this time the figures for 
January, February and March as shown in the monthly 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The net op- 
erating deficit, after taxes and rentals, for these three months 
was $2,473,236. It is evident from this array of figures that 
the St. Paul was hardly benefited by federal control. The 
handicaps arising from federal control, combined with the 
sharp decline in business in the St. Paul’s territory in recent 
months, give the officers of the property a real problem. 
There is very good reason for believing, however, that the 
problem will be solved if present adverse conditions of gen- 
eral business do not last longer'than now appears probable. 
The present management is making energetic and successful 
efforts to advance efficiency of operation, and a substantial 
increase in the road’s traffic undoubtedly would be followed 
by a great improvement in its financial results. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is a system with 
10,634 miles of line, of which it owns 10,168 solely, 109 
jointly and operates 347 under trackage rights. This mileage 
extends over eleven states. The St. Paul was in the earlier 
days of its history a granger road. With the building of its 
Puget Sound line it became one of the transcontinental car- 
riers. The building of this line was intended to give the 
system an outlet to the Pacific coast, such as was obtained by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy through its acquisition 
by the Hill lines. The outlay represented in the Puget 
Sound extension, the money that has since been spent on it 
for electrification, and the publicity that has been given these 
things make it difficult for an observer to realize that the 
St. Paul was a railroad system of considerable importance 
even before it reached the coast. Nevertheless, the building 
of the new line was a matter of no small importance, speak- 
ing comparatively, and its effect on the welfare of the system 
fully as great to warrant the great amount of discussion 
that has gone on concerning it. 

The electrification of that portion of the line from Har- 
lowton, Mont., to Avery, Idaho, 440 miles, was completed 
in 1915. In 1920 electric operation was begun on the sec- 
tion from Othello, Wash., to Tacoma and Seattle, about 200 
miles. A new line, and a line built to such standards as 
this one, needs business and a large amount of it. It has 
apparently not had that business in sufficient quantity as 
vet, although it has done fairly well in spite of the competi- 
tion of the strong and efficiently operated carriers which 
were in the field before it. The failure thus far to realize 
to a sufficient extent on the potentialities of the situation— 
or, in other words, the fact that the northwest has not yet 
realized to a greater extent on its own potentialities—explains 
much of the present difficulty of the St. Paul system. 

The lumber industry is one of the most important in- 
dustries, if not the most important industry, of the region 
served by the St. Paul. It has been idle for some months; 
cuttings have been kept down to an absolute minimum. The 
effect on the St. Paul’s earnings can readily be appreciated 
when it is observed that products of forests constitute 20 
per cent of the St. Paul’s total tonnage. It is natural, speak- 
ing still of 1921, that the present decline in the business 
of the northwest, particularly in lumber, should have been 
so sharply reflected in the earnings of the St. Paul as it 
has been. 

The St. Paul is one of the few roads that have made final 
settlements with the Railroad Administration for operations 
during the period of federal control. On November 1, 1920, 
it entered into an agreement with the Railroad Administra- 
tion whereby it funded the cost of all additions and better- 
ments to its properties, except as to equipment, in a note for 
$20,000,000 payable March 1, 1930, and whereby it re- 
ceived in cash, in addition to sums already paid, $13,750,- 
000. This sum was applied in payment of a note of $11,- 
500,000 held by the War Finance Corporation and in the 
payment of the balance on notes held by banks, originally 
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amounting to $4,000,000. The notes mentioned had been 
given in 1919 when the corporation, because of the with- 
holding of its compensation, had to borrow money to meet 
interest maturities and for other requirements. ‘In negotiat- 
ing this settlement,” the annual report says, “differences de- 
veloped between the claims of the company and the director- 
general, particularly those relating to maintenance expendi- 
tures, and rather than involve the company in prolonged and 
expensive litigation, the outcome of which would necessarily 
be uncertain, the board favered a final settlement at this 
time upon the terms above stated, believing it to be for the 
best interests of the company.” In the situation, one cannot 
help but believe that had the road been in a stronger posi- 
tion financially, it would not have had to make this settle- 
ment with the Railroad Administration as quickly as it did 
and would probably have secured a larger payment than was 
made it. 

The St. Paul carried more tons of freight in 1920 than it 
did in 1919, but the tons carried one mile were less because 
of a decrease as between the two years in the average haul. 
The freight revenue in 1920 was $117,183,815 as compared 
with $106,288,453 in 1919. The number of revenue tons 
carried in 1920 amounted to 45,041,277, the average haul 
was 253 miles and the total ton-mileage cf revenue freight 
was 11,384,600,804. The tons 
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Pere Marquette 


HE PERE MARQUETTE was one of the few roads that 

elected not to accept the guaranty of net railway operat- 
ing income embodied in the provisions of Section 209 of 
the Transportation Act. The earnings of the property while 
it was under federal control had been such that this decision 
seemed at the time it was made to be the proper one. The 
unusual events which characterized railroad operations in 
1920, however, affected the road’s operating expenses so 
drastically, without permitting compensating improvement in 
operating expenses, that the operations for the six months 
ended August 31 resulted in a corporate income account 
deficit amounting to $46,286. 

The earning power developed by the Pere Marquette dur- 
ing the period of federal control was one of the features of 
that eventful portion of American railroad history. The Pere 
Marquette had been following a somewhat rocky path, it 
having been in the hands of receivers from 1905 to 1907 
and again from April, 1912, to the latter part of 1916. When 
the road was taken over by the government its standard re- 
turn was set at $2,932,162. In 1918, the first year of federal 
control, the operations of the property resulted in a net rail- 
way operating income of $3,814,052, or about one-third more 



































carried in 1919 totaled 40,295,220; 
the average haul was 285 and the 
revenue tons one mile were 11,- 
501,514,483. The St. Paul’s 
revenue train, load in 1920 was 544 
tons, a reduction from the average 
of 554 in 1919. The 1920 average 
exceeded that for years prior to 
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1919, typical figures being 442 in |g, MITRE Y Wort Hope 

1916; 468 in 1917 and 532 in | AN \ealdwin\ Beaverté 4 \\ IW} _ =" =F 

1918. The average load per loaded Luan Hil “Hart Wtqu9 (4A H yy) 

car in 1920 was 25.48 tons; in ff Wiss ° . WHY WEEE 

1919, 24.58. eerat\ Serre” London 
One of the features of the St. Pay STA T on |6¢Thoms Me Vand AS Falls 

Paul’s operations during the past | oMll p) . —y aris 

two or three years has been the Milway ie Hollands y ~ A Lansing “ 4j-—= Fors mes 

large amount of new equipment WY Allegan Romnulu Wr LZ, NX 

which has been acquired. The KW Benton Harbor a WE pee ZEB — 

company was allocated by the |ChYgaqe Y § Buchanan __ 7 = VEG. ad 7 

United States Railroad Adminis- SS£Y, |New Buffalo Tole L=7--onpigut 

tration 100 heavy Mikado locomo- | EN N. 

tives and 3,000 box cars, which MLL. ola Crosse O H / O | 

number was later increased to | I/NOlLANA | | 

5,000. In 1920, the road placed 


orders for an additional 100 

Mikado locomotives. It also re- 

ceived during the year 15 electric locomotives for its electri- 
fied sections. 


The figures for operation in 1920 compare with those for 
1919 as follows: 


J 1926 1919 
Mileage WOON isch tein sie ebee aie car 10,624 10.647 
WOEIRDE BOWOGEON 6.60.8 5 6h 602s. ce oe ewwduas $117,183,815 $106,288,453 
- PasSenger feVeNUe 2 ....ccccccccccccece 31,033,594 30,391,921 
Total operating revenue................0- 168,158,734 150,370,394 
Maintenance of way expenses............ 28,810,633 23,144,811 
Maintenarce of equipment............... 41,557,151 40,422,005 
RMS OE oa 5 cvs en égis om emrcncieecan 1,725,763 1,107,107 
J Transportation WI ko... b- ose awe nue 86,276,148 69,288,819 
otal ODETAUNE CRPENSES. .<..0< 0.050 cscs 164,697,121 138.561,705 
Net railway operating revenue............- 3,461,613 11,898.689 
whee Sse jpine ap eR TE OE Ee 11,872,832 6,306,997 
Railway operating income.........0...eeee Def. 8,451,167 5,362,271 


The corporate income account is as follows: 


. 1920 1919 
C CRNRCMUNNE BECK ORE i o.6 si.iigsdeinie cies 0ecaie ecaretcbvars 27,945,820 
‘ompensation, January and February...... 4,640,721 ee 
‘ ompensation under guaranty prcvision..... 22,250,811 
Railway operating income, March 1 to De- 
CUMIN) Sinead esa. cares. <ierstcs bawle ss iaree nes 1,372,519 Seen ae 
NN EES eos ae cae wie wacwab ae cate 31,128,295 31,733,534 
sriterest om Trmled Gebt. «.o.0ccccccsccsescee 17,593,581 16,690,835 
otal deductions from gross income........ 26,762,224 24,090,489 
VE SNE Secaicaesi wisi crersa bees deem ecisl aly 4,366,071 7,643,045 
























The Pere Marquette 


than the standard return. In 1919, when most roads suffered 
a pronounced decrease in net, the Pere Marquette proved 
very much of an exception. In that year, its net railway 
operating income was $6,680,358, a yield to the government 
in 12 months sufficient to pay the standard return for the 
entire 26 months of federal control. The Pere Marquette 
proved a good money maker for the Railroad Administration. 

President Frank H. Alfred in the annual report in explain- 
ing the reason for the decision not to accept the guaranty, 
says: ‘The Pere Marquette had demonstrated its ability, if 
unhindered by unusual and exceptional restrictions in the 
use of its property to earn a sum largely in excess of the 
standard return allowed. It was considered to be of vital 
interest to the public that any such excess so to be earned, 
should be, at the earliest opportunity used for betterments 
and additions to the property of the company.” It was ex- 
pected, he points out, that the net earnings from operation 
for the six-months period would approximate $1,375,000, 
whereas the corporate net income based on the guaranty would 
have amounted to $672,000. As already noted, the corporate 
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income statement for the six months actually showed a deficit 
of $46,286. The reasons that the calculations failed to work 
out are, of course, well known. They include the outlaw 
strike of April, the Labor Board’s decision in July, the fact 
that the increase in freight rates and passenger fares was 
not decided until August, etc. 

The Pere Marquette was further handicapped because in- 
trastate passenger fares in Michigan were not increased until 
March, 1921. Mr. Alfred estimates that the additional wages 
paid to employees under the Labor Board’s award amounted 
to $1,340,972 for the four months, May to the end of August. 
If the increased freight rates and passenger fares had been 
effective May 1, as, indeed, the directors anticipated they 
would be, it is estimated that the freight revenues for the 
four months would have been $2,863,914 greater than they 
actually were in that period and passenger revenues $580,480 
greater, a total of $3,444,394. The excess of estimated addi- 
tional revenues over the actual amount of additional wages 
paid, the report continues, would have been $2,103,423. 

The Pere Marquette operates 2,239 miles of line of which 
it owns 989, controls 127 and operates 227 under trackage 
rights. The larger part of this mileage is in the state of 
Michigan. There are, however, lines to Chicago and Toledo 
and a considerable mileage in Canada. About half of the 
mileage operated under trackage rights is included in the 
connection to Buffalo and Suspension Bridge, secured by 
operation over the Michigan Central from St. Thomas, Ont. 
A feature of the Pere Marquette’s operations is its car ferries 
which give the property access to connections at Milwaukee 
and Manitowoc, Wis., and at Conneaut Harbor, Ohio. 

Considering the territory traversed by the Pere Marquette 
it is to be expected that no particular class of traffic would 
predominate; this is borne out by the following figures: 
products of agriculture, 13.2 per cent; products of animals, 
1.36 per cent; products of mines, 46.40 per cent; products 
of forests, 8.71 per cent and manufactures, 16.90 per cent. 
In using these figures attention should not be lost of the 
Pere Marquette’s traffic in and out of the Detroit district. 
Automobiles make about two per cent of the total tonnage 
but related products make up a large tonnage the size of 
which is not indicated by that figure. Because of its location 
the Pere Marquette is handicapped by having to pay prices 
for coal somewhat above the average, particularly because 
of the freight rate on the haul to the Pere Marquette lines. 
The road also has to meet large debit balances for hire of 
equipment, that figure in 1920 being no less than $1,692,898, 
an amount greater as it happens than the interest on bonded 
indebtedness. 

The Pere Marquette carried more tons of freight in 1920 
than in any previous year but owing to a shorter average 
haul in that year, the ton-mileage of revenue freight was 
less than in 1919 or 1918. The number of tons of revenue 
freight moved in 1920 was 14,855,393, the average haul, 
165 miles and the total revenue ton-mileage, 2,449,010,342. 
The revenue tons carried in 1919 totaled 14,783,616; the 
average haul was 170 miles and the revenue ton-miles, 2,511,- 
959,726. In moving this freight the road secured an average 
revenue train load of 587 tons. This was a reduction from 
the figure of 604 in 1919 or that of 637 in 1918, but com- 
pared with 563 in 1917, which was the best train loading 
up to that time. The average revenue tons per loaded car in 
1920 were 24.22. 

The total freight revenues of the road in 1920 were $29,- 
754,566 as compared with $26,504,204 in 1919, and the 
total operating revenues were $40,372,814, an increase of 
$4,929,678 over 1919. As against this increase in revenues, 
there was an increase of $9,883.227 in operating expenses, 
the total operating expenses in 1920 amounting to $36,731,- 
955. The operating ratio in 1920 was 90.98 per cent as 
compared with 75.75 per cent in 1919. The net operating 
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revenues in 1920 amounted to $3,640,859 as compared with 
$8,594,408 in 1919, a decrease of $4,953,549. The reasons 
for this sharp decrease in net are plainly pointed out in the 
report in an interesting table showing the relation of labor, 
fuel, material and other costs to total operating revenues 
The following selection of figures from this table hardly 
needs comment: 


Ratio or CHarcEs To OpERATING REVENUES 





1918 1919 1920 

ii »~ - ge een 

Per Per Per 

Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent 

OS Or ee $12,694,169 43.84 $16,531,391 46.64 $22,938,954 56.82 
Material and supplies 2,977,577 10.28 2,759,026 7.79 3,745,885 9.28 
a Eres 3,218,971 11.12 3,346,947 9.44 4,985,520 12.35 
All other charges.. 4,497,159 15.53 4,211,363 11.88 5,061,596 12.53 








80.77 $26,848,728 





Total operating exp.$23,387,876 75.75 $36,731,955 90.98 


Labor costs, it will be observed, made up the larger part 
of the increase in operating expenses. The increase in fuel 
costs is also noteworthy. The Pere Marquette does not go 
through a coal country, with the result that it has suffered 
from the high prices of fuel coal. As far as 1920 was con- 
cerned it suffered also from uncertain deliveries and had to 
confiscate coal for fuel with resulting higher costs. The poor 
quality of fuel necessitated a greater consumption; the miles 
run by locomotives per ton of coal in 1920 were 12.5, as 
compared with 13.83 in 1919, a decrease of 9.62 per cent. 

In addition to these figures showing the relation between 
labor, fuel and other costs, the annual report also has some 
interesting data on the matter of deferred maintenance, espe- 
cially as to equipment. On January 1, 1918, at the beginning 
of federal control there were in service on the road 398 loco- 
motives good for a total of 2,694 months’ service, an average 
of 6.769 months per locomotive. On February 29, 1920, at 
the end of federal control, there were 453 locomotives in 
service, including 58 new locomotives placed in service dur- 
ing federal control. The total months good for service was 
only 2,263 and the average per locomotive but 4,996. Dur- 
ing the 26 months’ period prior to federal control, 839 
locomotives received general repairs; during federal control, 
only 639. The average mileage made by locomotives between 
general shoppings in the 26 months prior to federal control 
was 26,873; during federal control, 33,035. As far as freight 
cars are concerned the following figures will be of interest: 
in 26 months prior to federal control, cars receiving general 
repairs, 7,598; rebuilt, 6,265; in 26 months of federal con- 
trol, cars receiving general repairs, 2,006 and rebuilt, 2,678. 

The corporate income account for the Pere Marquette 
shows for 1920 a surplus for the year’s operations, including 
the standard return for January and February, amounting 
to $1,393,973 after the payment of interest as compared with 
a surplus in 1919 amounting to $1,896,931 in 1919 or $1,- 
894,125 in 1918. Dividends amounting to $560,000 were 
paid on the prior preference shares. No dividends were paid, 
however, on the 5 per cent preferred stock either in 1919 or 
1920; this stock is cumulative beginning January 1, 1919, 
and dividends on it would amount to $621,500. 

The figures for operation in 1920 compared 
for 1919 are as follows: 


with those 


; 1920 1919 
I I oo einai g 50s <b sees kbs w Rs 2,23 2,232 
ee ree $29,754.566 $26,504,204 
ee SS eee ae 6,938,505 6,127,461 
Total operating revenue................000. 40,372,814 35,443,137 
Maintenance of way expenses............ 5,309,721 3,495,488 
Maintenance of equipment............... 8,618,193 6,468,045 
yp ee ene 561.127 337,974 
Transportation expenses ................ 19.667,511 14,764,362 © 
Total operating expenses................... 36,731,955 26,848,728 
Net from railway operations............... 3.649.859 8,594,408 
ere a ere ee 1,073,822 762,283 
The corporate income account is as follows: 
Gross income (including standard return, full 
year, 1919, two months, 1920)........... $6.433.365 $3,744,772 
Total charges excluding interest............ 2.801.100 121,294 
Balance before deduction of interest........ 3,632.265 3,623,478 
Total interest accrtials........cccscccccccces 2,238,292 1,726,547 
OU $x xcrs eee eae aa aoe wie 1,393,973 1,896,931 

















Mechanical Department Must Tackle Big Program 


Some Constructive and Practical Suggestions Which Will Bear 
Rich Fruit if Followed Generally 


stood. The mechanical departments of the railways 

have been subjected to much ignorant and malicious 
criticism during recent months. The really remarkable and 
steady progress which has been made by that department 
throughout the development of the railways of this country 
_ seem to have been lost sight of. True, the department is not 
perfect by any means—it never will be. It is, however, on 
a par with most other American institutions and organiza- 
tions; in many respects—considering the conditions under 
which it is forced to operate—it is far ahead of most of 
them. 

With proper backing on the part of the chief executives the 
capable and efficient leaders in the mechanical department 
will go steadily forward with the still larger program which 
lies ahead of them. The purpose of this article, then, is 
briefly to outline some of the more important parts in this 
larger program. It must be clearly understood that the 
things which are here set down are not dreams or vain im- 
aginings of an idealist or chair warmer but rather that they 


"T's INTENTION of this article should not be misunder- 


reflect the attitude and experiences of the foremost mechani- 
cal department officers—leaders who have demonstrated rare 
ability, who have the confidence of their associates and su- 
periors, and who are going forward with a determination of 
securing an early and satisfactory solution of the great and 
complicated problems which now confront them. 

The right solution of these problems will be a big factor 
in insuring the future stability and prosperity of American 
railroads. More than this it will have a large influence in 
the improvement of the railroad situation the world over 
since railroad officers in many of the foreign countries are 
looking intently to this country for inspiration and for guid- 
ance. 

For convenience the program will be discussed under five 
heads: Management Problems and the Human Element, 
Getting the Most Out of Locomotives, Car Conditions Need 
Permanent Improvement, Speeding Up the Shop Production, 
and Increasing Engine Terminal Output. The study is not 
intended to be complete or exhaustive; it simply touches upon 
a few of the high spots. 


Management Problems and the Human Element 


A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central Lines, 
in testifying before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce said that “the efficiency of a 


Develop railroad depends principally upon its 
Real men. It is estimated that 95 per cent 
Foreman of railroading is human.” 


Because the truth of President 
Smith’s statement is generally recognized and because the 
foreman and subordinate officers form the only live contact 
between the men and the managements, the tendency to give 
more attention to the selection, education and training of the 
foremen and to the elevating and upholding of the dignity 
of their positions is becoming more and more pronounced. 
The foreman cannot function properly and efficiently unless 
he is fully informed as to the policies of the railroad and his 
particular department, and unless “he has at heart the inter- 
est of the company and of the men under him and will 





painstakingly co-operate with and assist in every way pos- 
sible those coming under his jurisdiction.” 

If able, capable foremen and subordinate officers are not 
provided it will be absolutely impossible to develop the right 
spirit and morale. Managements and men must work to- 
gether in a common cause—a house divided in itself cannot 
stand—and yet how can this co-operation be secured if the 
aims, objectives and feelings of the men and the manage- 
ments are not intelligently and correctly interpreted one to 
the other. The foreman is the keystone. Progressive indus- 
trial leaders and railroad officers have come to a strong real- 
ization of this and are giving special attention to selecting, 
training and cultivating these men. 

How can real results be expected when the following con- 
dition exists: ‘The little fellow down the line has his 





troubles in a supervisory way, which to him are many times 
mystifying. 


This is due to the fact that he is following 
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orders which to him may seem very foolish because he 
has not full knowledge of the reasons for such orders. This 
then places him in the class of critics which destroys 
efficiency.” 

There are many things which may be done to overcome 
this condition and to strengthen the foreman so that he may 
intelligently put forth his best efforts to develop the right 
sort of co-operation and build up the morale of the organiza- 
tion. Here is what one road is doing: “Each car foreman 
has a book of instructions outlining his full tour of duty and 
we are now completing a locomotive book for the foreman in 
that department. In addition to this we use great care in 
issuing circulars; before they are sent out every man has an 
opportunity to pass dn the proposal and to give us his sug- 
gestions. The result is that when the instructions are is- 
sued our men respond very quickly and realize the necessity 
for any modifications in practice which may be submitted 
to them. 

“We have followed the practice of having the different 
classes of foremen meet separately each year, thorough prepa- 
ration being made for each of these meetings which include 
the presentation of suitable reports and papers. In addition 
to these meetings for tool foremen, boiler foremen, air brake 
foremen, back shop foremen, etc., we have an annual car 
foremen’s meeting, a traveling engineers’ meeting and a mas- 
ter mechanics’ meeting. Bronze tablets are presented each 
year for first and second prize stations for the locomotive 
and car departments separately. There is great rivalry 
among our various points; the award in each case is made 
by a committee of five judges.” 

~ “Tf a man understands what is wanted of him he is re- 
sponsible if he goes wrong. If a man is not properly in- 
structed and directed his superior is 


Instruct responsible.” This statement has a pe- 
The Men culiar significance for the railway me- 
Fully chanical department. With its great 


variety of equipment and with the 
forces scattered over large areas there is need for a pains- 
taking and yet intensive, educational effort not only for the 
new men and apprentices but for men who have been on the 
job for months or even years, and yet have never had suf- 
ficient instruction as to exactly how important parts of their 
work should be done and who may not have a clear under- 
standing of the responsibility which rests upon them. This 
is, of course, a question of supervision and is closely related 
to the problem of developing the right sort of foreman. It 
involves also, however, the development of accurate and com- 
plete schedules for shop and engine house practices. Some 
roads have made excellent progress in this direction with 
splendid results. 
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The aifference between work and play is largely an atti- 
tude of mind. When men can be encouraged to go at their 
” work in a spirit of play they do more 

Playing and better work with less fatigue. 

A There is often just as much fun in 

Game making a record on a job, or in help- 

ing the department, shop or division 

to make a record, as there is in playing a spirited game. 
The successful supervising officer must be something of a 
promoter to secure this interest. There are numberless ex- 
amples in railroad work of what may be done in this direc- 
tion. Spirited contests to reduce accidents, to save fuel, to 
reclaim material, to cut down loss and damage, to increase 
car and train loadings, to increase production, etc., are fa- 
miliar to all. It is the premotion of this spirit—and it can 
be done with small groups as well as large ones—that helps 
to locate and eliminate lost motion and waste. ‘This spirit, 
however, cannot be developed by the mere issuing of orders 
or sending out of circulars; nor can a great deal be ac- 
complished by correspondence, particularly that kind which 
is often carried on in railway service. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious but it can best be transmitted by personal contact. 
Modern apprenticeship methods have had a hard fight to 
gain a secure foothold on the railroads. Fortunately a num- 


_ ber of officers with real vision have 
Recruiting stood by through thick and thin. Con- 
The ditions during the past few years have 
Forces been hard to contend with and in many 


been exceedingly dis- 
couraging; the clouds are breaking, however, and a goodly 
number of mechanical department leaders are going for- 
ward with renewed energy to carry on the good work and 
even to extend it beyond the field of training shop ap- 
prentices only. Changing conditions require different treat- 
ment and without doubt some radical improvements and 
iiodifications will have to be made in the methods of a few 
years ago. The fundamental principles, however, are sound 
and will serve just as well today as in the earlier days when 

modern apprenticeship methods were first introduced. 
This brings us naturally te another development which 
has been gradually taking place in the mechanical depart- 
ment in recent years. Possibly the 


respects have 


Get Out thought can best be developed by quot- 
On ing from a letter which we have re- 
The Job cently received. “You had an editorial 


a short time ago (Railway Age, April 
22, 1921, page 965) which was very good and it would 
help the mechanical department to function better if it was 
followed—scrap 90 per cent of the typewriters and let the 
heads of departments and their subordinates do more super- 
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vising and not be confined to their desks trying to educate 
chief clerks in other departments and answering a great 
many foolish letters that would be better unanswered.” 

This sounds pretty strong and yet not a few mechanical 
department officers have refused to allow themselves to be 
buried in detail routine work and have personally cultivated 
their subordinates on the firing line with excellent results. 
Their personalities have been projected down through their 
subordinates to the very ranks and there has been a great 
improvement in the morale of the department. 

There is a considerable interest among mechanical men 
on many roads as to the relative merits of the departmental 
and divisional types of organization. 
Poor results are sometimes found on 
roads having the divisional form and 
where the operating officers have had 
no mechanical experience or do not 
seem to have a proper appreciation of the importance of the 
maintenance of equipment. Both forms of organization have 
strong advocates: indeed there is so pronounced a difference 
of opinion that it would seem advisable to determine the 
special conditions which must be maintained to make the 
greatest possible success of either form. ‘True mechanical 
department officers have little to say in the determination of 
the kind of organization which shall be followed; at the 
same time the importance of the mechanical department is 
such as to warrant a keen interest on the part of its officers 
in helping to determine the exact conditions under which 
either type of organization can function to the best ad- 
vantage so far as the maintenance and operation of the 
equipment is concerned. 

There has been a decided change in status of the me- 
chanical department on many roads in relation to the rail- 

road organization as a whole in recent 


Departmental vs. 
Divisional 
Organization 


Heads of the —years—largely since the entry of this 
Mechanical country into the world war. The im- 
Department portance and necessity of keeping up 


the maintenance of the equipment in 
the interests of good business was strikingly demonstrated 
early in the war; as a result the head of the mechanical 
department has assumed a larger place in the organization 
than he was generally given in pre-war days. Many roads, 
however, are too far behind the procession in this respect. 
The recommendations of a chief engineer when he restricts 
wheel loads or speeds over a piece of track or a bridge are 
regarded as law. The advice of the mechanical department 
head, on the other hand, is disregarded in many instances 
when he protests against the running of inferior and unsafe 
equipment or insists upon the use of better equipment. Con- 
sidering the danger of disregarding these protests and con- 
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sidering also the importance of the mechanical department 
and the amount of expenditure which is controlled by it 
the head of that department is too far removed from the 
chief executive on many roads. ‘‘When constructive ideas 
are developed by the mechanical department it often takes 
so long to go through the various channels before they reach 
the man in authority that by the time they do get to the 
president and the board of directors the father is frequently 
unable to recognize his own child. In such cases a me- 
chanical department head to accomplish anything requires 
more perseverance than mechanical skill.” 

There are those who contend that the head of the me- 
chanical department should have the standing of a vice- 
president and report direct to the chief executive who should 
listen to the comments of a seasoned mechanical department 
officer who stands exceedingly high in the councils of his 
road. ‘The chief mechanical officer should at least report 
directly to the operating vice-president. ‘Outside of dic- 
tating the business and financial policy of the road there is 
no other post of duty that requires a man with a clearer sense 
of just what his duties consist of and a complete knowledge 
as to how they shall best be performed, than that of the 
man in charge of the mechanical department. Locomo- 
tives, cars and roadway must be kept in condition to carry 
a train safely, of a weight and at a speed consistent with a 
safe, practical and approved earning operation. Anything 
below this standard of maintenance and train operation in- 
evitably results in losses that consume the funds required for 
maintenance and dividends. The old cry of ‘too poor to be 
economical’ has been the pitfall for numberless unwary ex- 
ecutives. Had they been guided by that time honored axiom 
of Anything worth doing at all is worth doing well, their 
managerial history and that of the property they supervised 
would have have been written differently.” 

Not a few mechanical department officers have been fol- 
lowing closely developments in other industries relating to 

the handling of men. It is becoming. 


Questions recognized more and more that a reali 

of study of the labor turnover, for in= 
Personnel stance, often locates weaknesses in the 
organization which can be readily 

overcome. Moreover it costs money to break in new men 


and the correction of these weaknesses not only increases the 
efficiency and promotes economical operation but it saves the 
trained men to the organization. The selection, training and 
promotion of men is receiving special attention on many 
roads. More of an effort is being made to assign the men 
to the kind of work best suited to their peculiar character- 
istics and efforts are being made to study the men indi- 
vidually and strengthen their weak points. These things 
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are all exceedingly helpful in cultivating a right spirit and 
understanding between the men and the managements. 
Standardized wage scales have had a deadening effect 
upon the mechanics. The men on some roads at least are 
apparently ready to insist upon a re- 


Incentive turn of piece work. Mechanical de- 
Wage partment officers have been studying 
Payment this question carefully and if piece 


work is re-installed it will undoubted- 
ly be on a better and more stable basis than former methods 
which resulted from a gradual development in departing 
from the day rate basis. Some means must be devised to 
establish a basis upon which the rates can be developed so 
that as the costs of living change the prices can readily be 
readjusted. Suggestions along this line were made in an 
article by G. W. Armstrong in the Railway Age of May 20, 
1921, page 1157. 
The following extract from a letter of a mechanical de- 
partment officer speaks for itself: “No matter how hard 
a man tries to give his best, he cannot 


Opportunity render one hundred per cent or more 
For without interest and enthusiasm. In- 
Promotion terest and enthusiasm in a job cannot 


be bought; they must be given. They 
may be encouraged and nothing encourages this spirit so 
much as hope for and opportunity of promotion. The best 
paid executive positions are in the operating department. 
Mechanical department men are seldom appointed to posi- 
tions of superintendent and to the higher operating positions. 


Locomotives built today must operate not only next year, 
but 20 years from now. They must be built with an eye 
to the future and, therefore, the me- 


Build chanical officer tries to incorporate in 
for the new power every worthy improvement, 
Future realizing that progress is certain to 


continue and the best today will be 
scarcely good enough to “get by” a few years hence. 

The efficiency of the locomotive as a heat engine has been 
nearly doubled within a decade, yet the future promises to 
bring developments of equal importance. The study of 
combustion has led to a better understanding of firebox and 
boiler design, and new types are being evolved as a result. 
The feedwater heater has passed through the experimental 
stage and may now be regarded as having established a 
definite place in future construction. Superheating steam 
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“The experience of scme roads at least has demonstrated 
that men who began their careers as stenographers and 
clerks can be developed into capable administrative officers. 
They were given opportunity. They were given a chance to 
develop. Possibly these men might not be artists at tamping 
a tie; possibly they might not be able to run a transit as 
well as some others, but as they have advanced, they have 
absorbed information and knowledge by observation and 
contact and they have developed executive ability. Many 
master mechanics and other men trained in the mechanical 
department are equally capable of absorbing and advancing 
if they are not kept on a siding with the switch stand locked. 

“Do the higher mechanical officers endeavor to shove their 
subordinates over into other channels where they can go 
ahead? Do they endeavor earnestly to find opportunity for 
their subordinates? Do not some mechanical officers labor 
under the delusion that unless a man is capable at every 
job that any machinist, boilermaker, blacksmith or other 
mechanic has had to do, or may ever have to do, he is unfit 
to hold a higher mechanical position? Have not the ma- 
chinists who have advanced to be master mechanics, super- 
intendents of motive power, etc., absorbed useful informa- 
tion on locomotive operation, boilermaking, pattern making, 
car work, dispatching and to some extent on auditing ac- 
counts? They can absorb still more. Others can absorb. 


Encouragement to learn and opportunity to advance will 
help any ambitious man to add to his efforts to make the 
mechanical department function more efficiently and more 
effectively.” 





to an extremely high degree has been tried and its feasibility 
determined. Improved methods of creating draft are now 
receiving close attention. Alloy steels have been used to 
reduce dynamic augment with varying success; the benefits 
that will accrue are so great there is no question that the 
trials will be continued until a thoroughly satisfactory ma- 
terial is found. Devices for increasing the tractive effort 
at slow speed utilize idle weight and improve the tractive 
power characteristics of locomotives built with trailers. 
These and other promising innovations are, or soon will be 
available and as in the past mechanical department officers 
will play a large part in overcoming the difficulties in their 
application. Much could be done to accelerate development 


by preliminary trials on a test plant and it is to be hoped 
that arrangements can be made for co-operative research at 
some of the laboratories available for this work. 
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Fifty-five per cent of the total operating expenses cf the 
railroads is affected to a greater or less degree by the char- 
. acter of the motive power. Because 
Locomotives, the its influence on operation is so far 
Vital Factor reaching, the locomotive is the most 
in Operation important single factor in the opera- 
tion of the roads today. Executives 
are looking to it more and more as the instrument for cut- 
ting the cost of handling traffic. But whether it is a ques- 
tion ot designing a new class of locomotives for special con- 
ditions, or of distributing the power to get the best results, 
an intimate knowledge of lecomotive characteristics as well 
as operating conditions is necessary for its solution. The 
selection of the most economical tonnage or the locomotive 
best adapted for the traffic requires familiarity with the 
tractive effort, fuel consumption and maintenance costs of 
locomotives which few operating officers possess. The me- 
chanical department men are thus becoming more closely 
allied with those who must determine operating conditions 
to move the traffic with the least total expenditure. 

The selection of new power is becoming an extremely com- 
plex problem. When locomotives varied in few particulars, 
except in weight and the sizes of cylinders and wheels, the 
cheice of the proper design was a simple matter. Now there 
are available numerous devices to increase the loads that 
can be hauled, to save fuel and to reduce maintenance. The 
range of possibilities to effect good operation or bad are 
almost unlimited. 

Closely related to the problem of design is that of the 
rehabilitaticn of old locomotives. Remarkable progress has 
been made in this direction during the 
past few years. However, there are 
still many locomotives in service that 
are uneconomical in the use of fuel 
and not sufficiently powerful for the 
service in which they must be used. Such power is only 
a liability from any standpoint. If kept in operation it is 
wasteful; if it is to be taken out of service a large charge 
to operating expenses must be made to retire it if proper 
depreciation reserves have not been set up. 

The benefits of improving old locomotives can be obtained 
in two ways; first, by reducing the cost of operation and 
maintenance, and, second, by lengthening the service life and 
thus decreasing the yearly amortization. So many modern 
accessories are applicable to existing power that, from the 
engineering viewpoint, practically any old locomotive can 
be made as efficient as the latest improved design. There 
are, however, rather sharply defined limits to the changes 
that can profitably be made in an old locomotive. For matiy 
classes of service such locomotives are well adapted and the 


Convert 
Old Engines 
Into Assets 
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extent to which the design can profitably be modified de- 
pends on the relative maintenance cost of the existing loco- 
motive, the normal life that can be expected from the boiler, 
and the fuel consumption. This has been one of the most 
attractive fields for saving, because under suitable conditions 
large economies can be effected with a comparatively small 

expenditure. 
To get the most out of the locomotives, they must not 
only be designed right, they must also be operated right. 
Adjusted tonnage rating, now quite 


Effective generally used, insured proper loading, 
Utilization but failed to take into account the time 
of Power element. One of the important ad- 


vances in improved utilization came 
with the general introduction of the record of distribution 
of locomotive hours. The importance of this form is gen- 
erally recognized and some roads have adopted special 
methods for insuring the accuracy of the records. If this 
feature is closely checked, the data becomes invaluable as a 
means of getting a higher percentage of time in revenue 
service and reducing delays and time in shops and terminais. 
The intensive use of power increases the locomotive miles 
per day, enables the efficient power to be used to the best 
advantage, and reduces maintenance costs and fuel con- 
sumption. Many roads are now running engines over two 
divisions with splendid success. Other systems are turn- 
ing the engines without cleaning or dumping the fires and 
report a large saving in fuel. 

Even more important than getting the most miles per 
locomotive is getting the most ton-miles. Adjusted tonnage 
rating, where carefully supervised, gives splendid results. 
Roads that have supplemented this system by dynamometer 
car tests have obtained some remarkable improvements in 
operation. Much of this work was postponed during the 
war, but a revival of traffic will no doubt find the roads 
again actively engaged in improving their power by scientifi- 
cally checking its performance in every-day operation. 

The condition of locomotives is seldom considered as a 
mijor factor in train loading, yet it has a very great effect. 

One road found that with equipment 

Economy of jn good condition the tonnage could 

a High Standard be increased in some instances 300 to 
of Maintenance 490 tons per train, and double-head- 
ing could be eliminated. How can the 

highest standard of maintenance be assured? First and 
most important is thorough workmanship in the back shop. 
The majority of operations can be performed while the en- 
gine is receiving classified repairs for a fraction of what the 
work costs if done in the roundhouse. It is, therefore, eco- 
nomical to put the locomotives in condition for efficient con- 
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tinuous service while they are in the shop for overhauling. 
As long as the power is in service it should be maintained 
at the highest degree of efficiency until it is again due for 


classified repairs. This means that the stitch in time should 
be given rather than neglecting the engine until heavy re- 
pairs are needed and then trying to patch up the defects. 
One of the greatest aids in accomplishing this object is a 
definite standard of maintenance for the entire road. Syste- 
matic instructions for repairs are being adopted on numer- 
ous roads and the benefits are apparent. 

Proper workmanship in the vital parts of the locomotive 
is absolutely necessary, but how is it to be secured with shops 
filled with ““McAdoo mechanics” and jobs assigned accord- 
ing to seniority? The solution of the problem seems to be 
in the use of special men to follow the troublesome details. 
One road, for instance, has a man who does nothing else but 
look after valve motion on the entire system. He is able 
to check up waste of fuel at the source. Is this not more 
logical than leaving the detection of errors in valve setting 
to the fuel supervisors or traveling engineers who have no 
definite means of checking the cut-off unless the engine 
is so bad that it does not “sound square” ? 

Fuel economy is receiving close attention and now, more 
than ever before, careful supervision is warranted because 
the cost of fuel absorbs such a large 
proportion of operating expenses. As 
an example, on one representative road 
the cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles in- 
creased 246 per cent from 1916 to 1920. 
The reduction of the quantity of fuel used can be accom- 
plished partly by improved equipment, but the greatest factor 
is the method of operation, irrespective of the equipment. The 
technique of full economy has been thoroughly developed 
and securing the best performance practicable is now a mat- 
ter of administration. In considering this matter two fea- 
tures stand out clearly. First, so many departments are 
concerned in the conservation of fuel that the organization 
which is responsible for its use should not have its activities 
restricted to the bounds of a single department. Secondly, 
the individual enginemen, and especially the firemen, can 
effect large savings or cause great losses. Without their full 


Increasing 
Ton-Miles Per 
Pound of Fuel 


co-operation the best results can never be attained. The fuel 
department head may be a capable engineer but unless he is 
also a promoter, unless he can sell the idea of fuel saving to 
the men, he cannot achieve the full measure of success. 





On May 15 the Car Service Division reported 324,969 
freight cars in bad order, 231,690 of which were in need of 
heavy repairs. This is a bad situation. Normally the bad 
orders should not constitute more than four or five per cent 
of the total equipment and during the months of heavy traffic 
last year they did not exceed eight per cent; now there are 
over ten per cent in need of heavy repairs alone. This 
extraordinary accumulation of run-down equipment is the 
result of the struggle for solvency which, during the past 
few months, has. compelled many railroads to effect drastic 


Car Conditions Need Permanent Improvement 








More than the usual amount of trouble has been ex- 
perienced during the war and since from failure of ma- 
terials. One mechanical engineer states the problem concisely 
in the following words: “There is economy of maintenance 
and operation in purchasing durable material. Material 
that soon requires repairs, patching or renewal is expen- 
sive. During the period of the war, there was a liberal 
tendency to grant concessions in order to facilitate output. 
Wherever quality was sacrificed by these concessions, higher 
costs of maintenance and repairs followed the use of the 
lower grade material. Where quality was sacrificed, imme- 
diate steps should be taken to direct it toward higher grade.” 

With the proper workmanship and material, and syste- 
matic maintenance in the engine house, a definite service can 
be obtained from each locomotive between shoppings. In 
this connection a superintendent of motive power recently 
said: ‘We have given very close study to the shopping of 
engines on a mileage basis according to a treatise which was 
given to every locomotive foreman on the railroad. Shop 
scheduling of work and the fact that engines are not al- 
lowed to be taken into the shop without careful study and, 
furthermore, knowing that material and shop space is avail- 
able in advance, have caused our power to be more care- 
fully followed up locally on each division. Master mechan- 
ics now readily understand that they must get a certain 
amount of service out of their power and they, therefore, 
keep it up from day to day and are avoiding the former 
practice of wearing an engine out intensively, figuring they 
can send it to the back shop whenever they please.”’ 

A matter allied to locomotive maintenance which deserves 
at least passing comment is the question of cleaning en- 
gines. Few roads have a definite policy with respect to all 
classes of power and often the appearance is a reliable indi- 
cator of the condition of traffic: if revenues are ample, the 
engines are clean; if times are hard, they are dirty. If there 
is no economy in wiping, the practice should be permanently 
discontinued, but if it effects a saving, it is needed at one 
time as much as at another. If the appearance of the loco- 
motive indicates to the engineer that the railroad is indifier- 
ent about the condition of the power, is it reasonable to ex- 
pect that he will crawl among the dirty parts to make a 
thorough inspection, or be careful in handling it? The sav- 
ing effected by keeping motive power clean can never be 
computed accurately, but the moral effect on the organization 
gives a handsome return on the money thus spent. 


curtailments in maintenance expenditures without considera- 
tion of their ultimate wasteful effect. 

Essentially, however, the present situation differs only in 
degree from that which periodically follows a decline in 
traffic. Whenever there is a surplus of equipment there is 
always a heavy movement toward home lines. Large num- 
bers of these cars, which may long have been in need of 
heavy repairs, are set aside by the owners to await the 
much needed general overhauling. But, because of lack of 
adequate facilities or excessive curtailments of maintenance 
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expenditures, much of this equipment is still in need of 
heavy repairs when the succeeding period of increasing traffic 
compels its return to service. 

During the period of heavy demand such cars appear re- 
peatedly on the repair tracks, on each occasion to be patched 
up and moved on with the least possible expenditure. In 
the aggregate, however, the cost of maintenance under these 
conditions is excessive, the revenue service performance is 
seriously impaired and claims for loss and damage are ex- 
cessive. 

There are a number of conditions which, so long as they 
all continue, make any adequate permanent improvement 
standards of car maintenance and serviceability practically 
impossible. The first is the lack of an adequate financial 
surplus to permit an intensive program of maintenance dur- 
ing these periods of light traffic. The effect of this con- 
dition has been most marked during the recent business 
decline and it will probably always exert more or less in- 
fluence on the maintenance standards of financially weak 
roads. 

How general this influence will be is largely a matter of 
public policy and is not directly within the control of rail- 
way managements. ‘There is ample room for betterment, 
however, by changing conditions which are within the con- 
trol of railway managements either individually or col- 
lectively, through the agency of the American Railway As- 
sociation. 

From the standpoint of its effect on operating costs, service 
and the cost of maintenance, the worst condition is probably 

the perpetuation of weak equipment 


Perpetuation which should either be retired or ade- 
of Weak quately reinforced to meet modern 
Cars service conditions. The cars within 


this classification, while they probably 
do not exceed 15 per cent of the total number of cars of 
railroad ownership, are the source of a much larger propor- 
tion of the total cost of maintenance and account for a large 
part of the accidents and loss and damage claims chargeable 
to freight cars. 

The desirability of keeping cars with weak draft sills 
from interchange has been discussed for many years. In 
1914 it first received serious attention before the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and a provision, adopted by letter 
ballot, was added to Rule 3 to the effect that cars of less 
than 60,000 Ib. capacity having short draft arms be not 
accepted in interchange after October 1, 1916. In 1916 the 
effective date was extended to October 1, 1917, because of 
the large number of refrigerator cars affected. In 1917 the 
date was again extended because of the material shortage 
existing at that time. In 1918 the time was again extended 
to October 1, 1920, and last year the effective date was set 
ahead to Oct. 1, 1922. 

In 1918 a provision was added to Rule 3 requiring that 
after October 1, 1918, suitable reinforcements be applied 
to all cars of the weak construction as fast as they received 
general repairs. 

Is it not probable that, should this provision fail to elim- 
inate all of the cars of objectionable construction by Octo- 
ber 1, 1922, the effective date of the ban on interchanging 
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these cars will again be moved forward? The time when 
the railroad may expect to be really free from this equipment 
probably depends entirely upon the extent to which the 
policies of the individual roads square with the reinforce- 
ment provision of Rule 3. 

In the past year two other steps have been taken by the 
Mechanical Division to improve conditions caused by equip- 
ment of weak construction. These are the adoption of 
changes in Rules 114 and 120. The first recommends that 
where destroyed foreign cars are rebuilt on the handling line 
the original construction be modified to the extent of the 
application of metal draft arms, steel draft members, or 
other approved reinforcements. ‘The second recommends the 
application of ends of box cars of the type specified for new 
cars when equipment with steel underframes requires ex- 
tensive repairs to the ends. 

It is significant that these provisions 
and not mandatory. 

In the meantime, the evils resulting from the operation 
of weak equipment continue unabated and nation-wide in 
their effect. Is it probable that further direct legislation 
will prove to be more effective than that which already has 
been written into the rules? 

Some conception of what it is costing the railroads to 
continue to operate cars with weak draft construction may 
be chtained from an analysis of car repair costs which was 
made in 1911 by F. F. Gaines, then superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the Central Railway of Georgia, in which it 
was found that items connected with the draft gear and 
its attachment to the car accounted for 38.9 per cent of the 
cost of repairs, 28.4 per cent being chargeable to the item 
of draft bolts alone. That the equipment under considera- 
tion was not operating under the unfavorable conditions that 
prevail in many sections of the country is evident from the 
fact that draft timbers and longitudinal sills combined, did 
not exceed three per cent of the total. 

On another railroad, during a recent period of 13 months, 
there were 889 wrecks or accidents caused by the failure of 
freight car parts. ‘The largest single item in a classified 
list of the defects was 144 accidents caused by couplers 
pulling out. Including with this the other defects pertain- 
ing to the draft gear and its attachments, a total of 222 acci- 
dents, or 25 per cent of the whole, were attributable to the 
group. 

The next largest single group of accidents was caused by 
arch bar failures which were responsible for nine per cent 
of the total. Add these to the draft attachment grcup and 
the sum amounts to 34 per cent, practically all confined to 
a small group of cars aggregating probably not more than 
15 per cent of all the railroad-owned equipment in service. 

This analysis suggests forcefully the extent of the losses 
other than the excessive cost of their own maintenance which 
are being sustained by the continued operation of these 
weak cars, since their retirement or adequate reinforcement 
would make it possible to eliminate practically all wrecks 
and the accidents attributable to these two large classes 
of defects. 

The lading in these cars must frequently be transferred 
enroute. Apart from the cost of the transfer itself, it is an 
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exceedingly fruitful source of loss and damage claims. Few 
loads are transferred for which claims are not presented. 
Furthermore, an accident resulting from the failure of a 
weak car seldom occurs, that several other cars do not also 
appear on the repair track. 

The question may well be asked, “If these things are true 
why does this equipment continue to run?” One reason is 
a general lack of service records of freight car equipment. 
Few roads are in a position to apportion to each class of 
freight equipment its share of the cost of repairs or the 
added operating expenses resulting from car failures. This 
is a fundamental defect which makes impossible intelligent 
decisions on questions of design, maintenance or retirement 
policies. ‘This statement is not a reflection on the sound- 
ness of the judgment of car department officers; but good 
judgment is helpless without a sound basis of facts on 
which to act. 

While the proper disposition of equipment of weak design 
is undoubtedly the most pressing problem pertaining to the 

. permanent betterment of freight car 

Can Maintenance (onditions, there is still a large field 

Standards Be for improvement in general main- 

Improved? tenance policies. The two problems 

are very closely related and the same 

tactors which so strongly tend to perpetuate cars of weak 

and unsafe design, exert a potent influence in preventing a 
generally higher standard of maintenance. 

Little evidence is needed to support the statement that 
general standards of freight car maintenance are low. The 
conditions with which the grain shipping roads are con- 
fronted yearly during the heavy movement of the crops have 
repeatedly been referred to in discussions on the floor of 
the Master Car Builders’ Association conventions and else- 
where, in which opinion has usually been divided on ter- 
ritorial lines. These discussions were only reflections of the 
fact that few railroads maintain the freight cars on their 
lines beyond the margin required to provide for the handling 
of the commodities with which they have to deal. 

Looking at the situation from the standpoint of good pub- 
lic service and the best interests of the transportation in- 
dustry, such standards of maintenance are indefensible. And 
yet under present conditions can any one say that such 
standards are not sometimes justified when the immediate 
interests of the individual road are under consideration? 
With cars in great demand the percentage of home cars on 
lines rapidly decreases until it seldom runs above 50 per 
cent and in extreme cases, such as existed last year, drops 
as low as 25 per cent. 

During these periods a large percentage of such repairs 
as are made must be made on foreign lines. But there is 
little incentive for the foreign lines to make more than the 
repairs immediately necessary to keep the equipment fit to 
run. The direct benefit of any more than this amount of 
work would probably be derived by a connecting line. Dur- 
ing such periods the owning lines have little opportunity to 
carry out extensive programs of improvement or heavy re- 
pairs and with prices for labor and material fixed on the 
present basis of bare cost plus overhead, many roads find 
it cheaper to neglect their own equipment and pay for such 
repairs as are made at M. C. B. billing prices. 

Is there not a basic inconsistency between Rule 1 and the 
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remainder of the interchange rules? Rule 1, by mandate 
attempts to place all cars, irrespective of ownership, on an 
equal basis so far as inspection and repairs are concerned. 
But it overlooks the fact that railroad corporations are es- 
sentially no different from and are subject to the same mo- 
tives as individuals or corporations engaged in commercial or 
industrial pursuits, and that loyal officers and employees of 
these corporations are governed primarily by the immediate 
interests of their own organizations. The rules themselves 
imply a recognition of this fact since their purpose is largely 
to define and protect the rights of the car owner and the 
handling line respectively, the one from the other. 

Is it reasonable to expect a high standard of freight car 
maintenance on a scale of standard billing prices low enough 
to discourage the handling line from carrying out the spirit 
of Rule 1 and at the same time, to encourage car owners whose 
costs are high to neglect their own equipment? A code of 
billing prices carefully established to avoid exceeding the 
average cost of labor and material and to which a percentage 
has only in recent years been added to cover legitimate items 
of overhead expense, necessarily must be applied at a loss 
by all roads whose costs are higher than the average and 
only those roads whose costs are lower than the average are 
offered any inducement other than a bare interest rate on 
the investment to provide facilities adequate properly to 
maintain all the cars on their lines. 

Do these facts not suggest the desirability of establishing 
a scale of billing prices in which is included a reasonable 
profit in addition to all of the items of expense now taken 
into consideration ? 

The effect of such a scale of prices will be felt in several 
directions. In the first place, instead of being directly op- 
posed, as they frequently are, the common interest of the 
roads to provide a high standard of public service and the 
individual interests of the roads would point in the same 
direction. The increased prices would tend to increase the 
extent and character of repairs to foreign cars. Just how 
extensive this improvement would be is open to some doubt, 
owing to the difficulty of securing promptly such material 
as must be furnished by the owner. The condition of many 
cars on their return to the home lines last fall, however, in- 
dicates that there is ample opportunity for improvement 
within the field requiring only such material as is commonly 
carried by all roads. 

But the real responsibility for the maintenance of freight 
cars rests with the owner. With the suggested scale of 
prices the owner will be called upon to pay the repairing 
line a profit on a large part of the work done on foreign 
lines. And there would be a real incentive to provide for a 
high standard of heavy repairs to their own equipment to 
the end that frequent light repairs will be unnecessary. The 
wasteful results of continuing to operate the troublesome 
equipment of weak design would be brought home with an 
added force that would do much to hasten the complete 
rehabilitation or retirement of these cars. Eventually there 
would also be a marked improvement in the average standard 
of construction. 

Considering the wasteful results of the patchwork meth- 
ods of car maintenance, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
a high standard of maintenance would result in an actual 
reduction in the aggregate expenditure? 
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The question of standardization has received a great deal 
of attention for a decade by executive and operating officers 
as well as officers of the car department. 


Standardization Several attempts to force the adoption 
of Freight of a complete standard box car design 
Cars have been made, but so far without 


success. Considering the difficulties 
which have been encountered in the attempt to legislate 
cars with short draft. arms out of service, the prospect 
for the adoption of a complete standard design does not 
look bright. Much good work has already been done by 
the Master Car Builders’ Association and its successor, the 
Mechanical Division of the A. R. A. toward establishing 
limited dimensions for the strength and interchangeability 
of essential features of design. Such a standardization of 
details leaves little more to be desired, so far as interchange- 
ability in interchange service is concerned. The limited ex- 
tent of further requirements is evident from the fact that 
eliminating the repairs to draft gear attachments, and assum- 
ing an adequate maintenance program on the part of the 
owner. by far the largest part of the running repairs is con- 
fined to trucks, couplers and air brake equipment, the most 
affected details of which are already interchangeable. 
In 1920 the total cost of maintaining over 94 pe cent 
of the freight cars owned by all Class I railroads in the 
United States was $626,746,636, an 
Adopt Shopping amount over $17,000,000 larger than 
Program for’ the total cost of locomotive mainte- 
Freight Cars nance on the same roads. Had the 
$609,360,716 spent for locomotive 
maintenance been administered with the same lack of a defi- 
nite program which characterizes the maintenance of freight 


Speeding Up the 


Realizing that slack times should be used to get equip- 
ment in good shape for future needs, forward-looking rail- 
road managers have reduced shop and enginehouse forces 
only under compulsion. Here is what one official has to 
say regarding this: ‘Railroads should be so financed by 
means of a cash reserve that when business is slack the 
equipment may be put in proper shape for the coming rush 
of business. The usual procedure is to let repairs lag in 
slack periods and then, as business picks up, attempt to 
make repairs when the equipment should be on the road 
earning revenue. A large number of men must be hired 
in a hurry, meaning inefficient help and high cost.” 

New shops and enginehouses are also needed in many 


cars. it is doubtful if 50 per cent of the locomotives in the 
country would now be fit for service. In order to maintain a 
high standard of serviceability and to secure a maximum of 
service for each dollar of maintenance expenditure, loco- 
motives are scheduled for periodical classified repairs on a 
mileage basis. Cars operate under conditions which make 
impossible the same attention in service that locomotives 
receive. Is it not therefore a matter of even greater im- 
portance that they receive classified repairs at regular in- 
tervals, established after careful study of all the factors and 
strictly adhered to? With an established percentage of the 
equipment scheduled for classified repairs each year, pro- 
grams for improvements needed to overcome weaknesses in 
design or to provide for changing operating conditions can 
be carried out before the continued failure and repeated 
patching accumulates an excessive but ineffectual main- 
tenance expenditure. 

The one thing most needed to improve car conditions is 
an adequate basis of fact concerning the service perform- 
ance of each class of freight cars in 
relation to the cost of maintenance and 
the capital investment. With this as 
a foundation, design, maintenance and 
retirement policies can be established 
with a high degree of assurance that the results will be re- 
flected in better net earnings. But to put the subject in its 
proper light before executive and operating officers, as well 
us the officers of the mechanical department, and to provide 
the incentive most needed to make a high standard of main- 
‘enance equally attractive to the individual car owner and 
the railroads as a whole, the prices in the rules of inter- 
change inust both be put on a sound economic basis. 


Conclusion 


Shop Production 


cases but few roads are in a financial position at present 
to supply this need and some alternative method of obtain- 
ing increased capacity and speeding up the work must be 
adopted. 

Increased shop output at lower unit costs can be secured 
only by a careful analysis of the three component factors: 
men, machinery and methods. Of 
these three factors, the first is most 
important. The importance of the hu- 


Three Factors 
In 
Shop Output 


man element can hardly be overesti- 
mated and unless it is taken into con- 
sideration, no attempt to improve shop output will be suc- 
Some roads are already benefiting by care in the 


cessful. 
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selection and training of employees and when the roads are 
allowed to pay emplovees in proportion to their efforts the 
results will be still more satisfactory. It is important that 
mutual understanding and confidence, based on fair deal- 
ings between management and men, be established to 
secure the best results. The community loses when square 
men are fitted in round holes. Wherever possible, men should 
be given work for which they are adapted and be promoted 
promptly as opportunity offers. After men, the other two 
factors, machinery and methods, are about equally im- 
portant, efficient shop operation being impossible without 
either. 

The modern tendency is to develop and utilize more and 
more efficient, powerful, labor-saving machinery. Railroad 
shops are no exception to the general 


New rule and when new machines and de- 
Machinery vices are tried out, recommendations 
Needed regarding them should not be lost sight 


of as is too often the case. That rail- 
road shop men understand the importance of keeping ma- 
chine tools in good repair and replacing obsolete tools as 
fast as possible is shown by the analysis of railroad operat- 
ing expenses recently published by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C. This analysis shows that 
for 1920 the amount of money spent by the railroads for 
shop machinery (Account 302) was $4,596,016 greater than 
in 1919. Similarly the amount allowed for machinery de- 
preciation, while far too small, was twice as much in 1920 
as in 1919. Is “any machine that will run” good enough 
for a railroad shop? This old idea is fast being dissipated 
and the time will come, if it is not now here, when the same 
standards of economy and efficiency will be required of 
railroad shop machinery as of that used in industrial plants. 

Second only to the need for improved, modern machinery 
is the necessity of utilizing present equipment more ef- 
fectively. It has been pointed out 
many times in the Railway Age that 
the output of many heavy repair shops 
is limited by the capacities of the re- 
spective machine departments and 
proper attention to these departments will show big results. 
Many old machines are too antiquated to be of value except 
for scrap but in many cases, desirable results can be secured 
by providing more powerful drives, increasing the speeds 
or speed ranges, or possibly strengthening the machines 
at weak points. 

Competent repair gangs should be developed, charged 
with the duty of carefully and periodically inspecting all 
machines and keeping them keyed up for maximum pro- 
duction. In this way weak points in the machinery will be 
discovered and many breakdowns with their resultant delays 
prevented. It is important that the mistake should not be 
made of furnishing new machine tools and failing to sup- 
ply the jigs and fixtures necessary for their efficient opera- 
tion. Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity for 
adequate, time-saving jigs and fixtures. A line should be 
drawn between efficient devices and those which cost more 
to make than they will ever save. The government valuation 
showed a great abundance of small tools of all sizes, kinds 
and conditions of usefulness. It is apparent that real econ- 
omies can be effected by restricting the manufacture of these 


Utilize 
Old Equipment 
More Effectively 
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tools to certain standards determined by experience to be 
most satisfactory. 
One of the most important, if not the most important, 
method of increasing railroad shop output at small expense 
is by the installation of shop schedule 


Locomotive or routing systems, in charge of com- 
and Car Shop petent schedule men and supported by 
Schedules the managements. The idea is not to 


introduce complicated systems with a 
multiplicity of cards and forms to make out, but rather to 
apply the essential principles, allowing details to work them- 
selves out as may seem desirable. The efficacy of shop 
scheduling has been amply demonstrated. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive description of what has been accomplished 
with shop schedules is included in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Scheduling made at the meeting of the Mechanical 
Division, A. R. A., last year. 

It is important that live schedule men be selected to 
direct the routing operations but it is most important that 
shop superintendents and general foremen appreciate the 
value of the system and determine to realize the maximum 
benefits from it. By lack of co-operation, an unconvinced 
general foreman can practically nullify the good effects of 
a shop schedule system. In doing this, he handicaps him- 
self since the shop schedule will relieve him of an immense 
amount of detail, show just which department is lagging 
behind, and why, and so co-ordinate the work of all depart- 
ments that the maximum number of locomotives, consistent 
with local conditions, will be turned out per month. 

The economies that result from applying locomotive 
schedule systems can well be duplicated in handling car 
shop repair work (Railway Mechanical Engineer, June, 
1921, page 349). This article shows that the same funda- 
mental principles apply and there is no reason why they 
will not operate practically the same in both locomotive and 
car shops. As in locomotive repair work the principal ob- 
ject is to have the various car parts repaired in time to be 
assembled and the cars painted ready for service on a given 
date. It is not expected that the schedule would apply to 
light car repairs but only to heavy repair work. 

The need of accurate and yet simple methods of comput- 
ing shop costs is essential and perhaps not fully realized. 


Accurate Without accurate knowledge of the cost 
Knowledge of of making a bolt in a certain way, it 
is impossible to tell whether the cor- 

Shop Costs rect method is being used. Similarly, 
Essential it is impossible to decide on the ad- 


visability of purchasing an expensive, specialized machine 
tool unless the relative costs of manufacture by the old and 
new methods are accurately known and the difference is larg 
enough to pay interest and depreciation charges on the larger 
investment. Regulations of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission clearly define a system of railroad accounting, bu 
details of shop costs are not required and without thes 
there can be no effective control of shop costs. It is n 
maintained that an army of clerks should be employed t 
figure every detail, but enough details must be included t 
guide shop managements in securing the most economical! 
operation. It is particularly important that cost accounts |! 
figured as near as possible to the time when the charge is 
made and data should be available to predict in advance 

















June 10, 1921 


what the cost of a new operation will be. This will avoid 
the expense of making new parts that can be more cheaply 

bought. 
The tendency on progressive railroads at the present time 
is to establish centralized production shops for the manu- 
facture of all standard small locomo- 


Centralized tive parts. The use of specialized 
Production automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
Departments chinery for the manufacture of many 


similar parts in these shops enables 
great economies to be made. As an example of what may be 
accomplished along this line an article published in the 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, June, 1917, page 289, will 
be of interest. The advantages of centralized production are 
numerous aside from the reduced cost of manufacturing each 
piece. In the first place finished, or semi-finished parts, in 
large number can be placed in stock in central storehouses, 
being furnished on order from any shop or roundhouse on 
the system. The final machine operations can be quickly 
performed on local machines and locomotives or cars returned 
to service in a minimum length of time. Moreover, the fact 
that small parts are standard and interchangeable is a valu- 
able, time-saving feature. There is also little question that 
a closer inspection and better grade of material can be se- 
cured for all parts made in centralized production depart- 
ments. 

In connection with this it is important that reliable stand- 
ards be developed for the entire road and more important 
still that these standards be lived up to. Standards based 
on good practices and made after thorough investigation can 
be enforced readily and should be arranged in a substantial 
systematic form so as to be placed in the hands of all con- 
cerned. In order that they may be readily enlarged and 
revised, a loose-leaf folio should be used. 

Much can be accomplished by encouraging constructive 
criticism on the part of shop employees. Many of these men 

with long experience have valuable 


Machine ideas if they can be brought out. A 
Shop great deal of waste can be avoided by 
Practice the more careful inspection of material 


used in the construction of locomotive 
and car parts. The material should be ordered on practical 
and conservative specifications and there is economy of main- 
tenance and operation in purchasing material which is dura- 
ble. During the war, both material and the quality of work 
were sacrificed in favor of output but this practice should 
now be corrected. When quality is sacrificed, the well-known 
final result is an excessive cost over the cost of doing a good 
job in the first place. 

The installation of a modern flue welding plant in a cer- 
‘tain shop enabled the flue welding organization to be reduced 
from nine employees to six with no reduction in output. In 
another instance, all brake pins for the entire system were 
manufactured on a forging machine, a practice which re- 
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leased a turret lathe for other work. In manufacturing cyl- 
inder and air pump packing rings, gang tools with six cutters 
each have been developed decreasing the cost of production 
33 per cent. Main rods, side rods, eccentric rods and com- 
bination levers are now being manufactured interchangeable 
from right to left. This results in economy since it is not 
necessary to carry so many parts in stock. Application of an 
improved carriage to a driving wheel journal lathe has made 
it possible to turn and roll two journals at the same time, 
thus doubling the output. Reclamation plants upon a sound 
business basis will yield splendid returns. 

The importance of grinding, particularly for finish opera- 
tions on certain locomotive and car parts, should not be over- 


Te looked. In view of the success of some 
Grinding railroads with grinding, it is a little 
Locomotive surprising to find that many others 


are not benefiting by this modern prac- 
tice. Not only is greater accuracy and 
speed of production obtained but the finish of the work is 
superior. Ground bearings have demonstrated their supe- 
riority over turned and rolled bearings. It is generally con- 
ceded that piston rods, valve stems and guides, should be 
ground, but a great many railroads also grind crank pins, 
axles and journals. Still other railroads have had success 
in grinding chilled cast iron car wheels and car axle jour- 
nals. 

On account of the considerable distance between various 
departments and buildings of repair plants it is essential that 
some form of transportation system be 


and Car Parts 


Shop provided for the movement of locomo- 
Transportation tive and car parts. In a certain case 
Systems four industrial trucks were placed in 


service and are doing the work for- 
merly handled by 20 employees with the usual hand trucks. 
In addition, the material is handled more promptly with a 
resultant increase in efficiency due to the material being on 
hand when needed. Second only to the scientific layout of 
shops and machinery is the need for wide, clear passageways 
and rugged, reliable, power-operated trucks. Hard smooth 
walks should connect all shops and buildings and all passage- 
ways should be kept clear. Otherwise the maximum advan- 
tages from the use of such trucks cannot be realized. While 
other forms of motive power may be used the electric storage 
battery truck, on account of its ease of operation, reliability 
and relatively low cost has won high favor. Not only has 
hand trucking been largely eliminated in certain shops but 
the trucks are scheduled to leave certain points at specified 
times, thus providing what may be called a shop transporta- 
tion system. The advantages of this arrangement consist not 
only in moving material at a reduced labor cost but in in- 
creasing the actual production of individual departments. 
As soon as one operation on a machine part is completed 
the part is moved to the next machine, and the result is to 
speed up the production. 


Increasing the Engine Terminal Output 


The tendency at the present time is to provide engine ter- 
minals equipped to handle heavy running repairs, thus ac- 
complishing two important results. 
The time locomotives are held out of 
Wenkaah service is reduced to a minimum and, 

as ee ° She by reserving back shops for heavy re- 

and Back Shop pair work, shop schedules are more 
easily maintained and maximum output secured. It is im- 
portant, however, to draw a line between repairs which can 
be economically made at roundhouses as now equipped and 
those repairs which should be made at back shops. 


Draw Line 
Between 





One motive power superintendent, commenting on the in- 
creased size and weight of locomotive parts, explains that 
many terminals are required to meet 
conditions and follow practices which 
answered the purpose ten years ago 
but are now extremely expensive and 
unsatisfactory. Enginehouse forces 
should be organized and equipment provided to maintain 
locomotives at a high degree of efficiency between shoppings 
for classified repairs. It is important to install the right kind 
of machine tools in roundhouses and the old practice of 


Simple, Rugged 
Machine Tools 
Are Needed 
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shipping obsolete, wornout tools from back shops is ex- 
pensive and in many cases unwarranted. The cost of a 
machinist’s time is just as great in a roundhouse as in a 
back shop, and usually the work is wanted in a greater 
hurry. Why handicap the roundhouse? The installation of 
simple, rugged machine tools will pay an ample return on 
the investment. 

Perhaps the greatest possibility of economy in operating 
many locomotive terminals is in providing improved coal 


and ash handling facilities. The high 

Coal and cost of labor makes it essential to in- 
Ash Handling _ stall as much labor saving machinery 
Equipment as is consistent with the size of the 


terminal. In addition to reducing 

labor costs, the installation of modern coal and ash handling 

equipment will facilitate turning locomotives and increase 
locomotive revenue earning hours. 

While overhead electric traveling cranes have been installed 

in roundhouses this involves practically rebuilding the round- 

house structure and the expense is in 


Crane many cases prohibitive. For new ter- 
and Trucking minal developments and where it is 
Facilities planned to do a large proportion of 


the heavy running repairs, however, 
there can be little doubt of the need for electric overhead 
traveling cranes. In the average roundhouse, there are big 
possibilities of improvement by installing monorail electric 
hoists, jib cranes and portable cranes. These will facilitate 
removing and handling heavy locomotive parts which must 
be renewed. As in the case of railroad shops, terminals also 
should be provided with power-operated trucks and hard 
smooth passageways in order that materials may be moved 
from place to place readily. While the two-wheel hand truck 
still has its use, all long hauls of heavy material should be 
made by power trucks, or if the size of the terminal does 
not warrant this refinement, four-wheel trucks with ball 
bearing wheels of large diameter should be used. 

The need of auxiliary drop pits for engine truck and 
tender wheels is acknowledged by a large majority of rail- 
road men. The advantages of these pits are mainly reduced 
labor costs and a considerable saving due to returning the 
locomotive to service more quickly than would be the case 
if it had to be jacked up at the front end to remove defective 
truck wheels. If the front tender wheels are defective, a drop 
pit also saves cutting the engine-tender connections, includ- 
ing the automatic stoker connections when the locomotive is 
stoker equipped. 

It is exceedingly important in roundhouse work to make 
sure that inspectors and repair men know definitely just 

_.... What part of the work is assigned to 

Fix Responsibility each, no chance of shifting responsi- 

for Inspection _ bility being allowed. Good results have 

and Repair been accomplished by posting work re- 

ports but it is not alone necessary to 

post these reports on the boards. Each man should be given 

a slip for the work he is supposed to do, otherwise he will 

almost invariably pick the easiest work and leave the more 
important items to the last, often delaying locomotives. 

A considerable saving can be effected in the case of loco- 
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mo‘ives requiring but minor repairs by having these repairs 
made without putting the locomotives over the turntable. 
The provision of a covered inspection shed with a few: 
repair men to perform the little jobs as soon as discovered 

by inspectors will thus greatly increase the number of loco- 

motives that can be turned at a given point. Each district 

boiler inspector should make the same kind of inspection as 

a government inspector and his report be observed as seri- 

ously. Experience has demonstrated that it will pay to have 

a man on the personal staff of the superintendent of motiv: 

power to do nothing else but look after boiler washings, the 

cost of boiler maintenance being largely dependent on care- 

ful, periodical boiler washing with hot water. Hot water 
washing and refilling systems should be installed in round- 

houses with pipes extending to each pit. 

The development of careful, reliable men periodically to 
inspect and pack journal boxes is essential. On one road an 
expert in valve setting was also assigned to the superintend- 
ent’s staff and was responsible for saving large amounts of 
fuel monthly due to the more careful squaring of valves and 
adjusting of cut-offs. 

A timely article on modern roundhouse needs and opera- 
tion is published in the Railway Mechanical Engineer, June, 

1921, page 337. It points out among 


The other things the need for careful in- 
Roundhouse spection and prompt repair of all loco 
Up-To-Date motive defects. The time to cure engine 


failures is before and not after they 
occur. The possibilities of altering track layouts at small 
expense and with important savings in the time required to 
turn locomotives are mentioned. It is also recommended to 
provide emergency outlets around single controlling switch 
points in case of derailment at these points. The most im- 
portant point developed in the article is the need of capable, 
efficient roundhouse forces, able and willing to co-operate 
with each other and with the transportation departments. 
The need of reasonable hours, good working conditions and 
adequate compensation, to attract men of the necessary calibre, 
was strongly emphasized. 
Mechanical department officers of both shops and engine- 
houses should be keenly alert for possible improvements 
, either in machinery or methods, and 
Recommendations accompany all recommendations with 
Based on a full and complete statement of de- 
Facts tails. Recommendations should be 
based on facts. To quote another su- 
perintendent of motive power, “I have frequently found, 
both when making or passing upon recommendations, that a 
full, complete statement setting forth the existing facts, also 
covering several different remedies and selecting the one 
which accomplishes the greatest good at the least expense, 
is usually acted upon quickly and favorably if the funds 
are at all available. A vague recommendation without sup- 
porting facts, on the contrary, causes the officer passing upon 
it immediately to start some investigating on his own account 
to see whether he can figure out a cheaper way to do it. 
Perhaps the case appears so weak that he does not think it 
entitled to further consideration and sometimes it is put so 
vaguely that he does not have time to study it out.” 













Progress of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Since 


1913 


Increased Capital and Maintenance Expenditures Under Receiver- 
ship Have Enabled Great Improvement in Operating Results 


Part I. 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age 


under the present management when C. E. Schaff be- 

came president in April, 1912. The railway was then 
a typical southwestern granger road in physical condition 
and in traffic. It was built with grades conforming to the 
general surface of the territory served, with narrow banks 
and cuts and rails of light section and varying weights; and 
these general conditions still prevailed. Its tracks and bridges 
were not strong enough to accommodate locomotives of modern 
size and weights. Most of its engines were light and of old 
designs, and it lacked good engine terminals and shops for 
handling and maintaining its power. These things rendered 
it impracticable to move freight in large train loads and 
with economy. 

Various parts of the property had been built at different 
times by construction companies largely for speculative pur- 
poses. It had been loaded with heavy fixed charges upon an 
indebtedness taking a wide variety of forms. Its high operat- 
ing costs and fixed charges had rendered it impracticable to 
raise the new capital required to make the permanent im- 
provements without which needed operating economies could 
not be effected. 

In 1906 the company had begun to pay small dividends 
upon its preferred stock. To meet the heavy fixed charges 
and these dividends, maintenance expenditures were unduly 
restricted. The total paid in dividends between 1906 and 
1914, when they were discontinued, was $4,420,000. This 
involved the disbursement of money which should have been 
spent on the property. 

The years 1914 and 1915 were a period of reduced traffic 
and poor earnings for all the railways of the United States, 
including those of the southwest. The new management of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas, in addition to discontinuing 
the dividends on the preferred stock, effected some reduction 
in operating expenses, especially in transportation expenses. 
But the condition of the property rendered impracticable as 
large reductions of expenses as were needed to make a satis- 
factory financial showing. 

In 1915 there came due $19,000,000 of 5 per cent two 
year notes. Part of the holders refused to consent to an 
extension for one year at 6 per cent. In consequence, on 
September 27, 1915, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany of Texas passed into receivership, Mr. Schaff being 
appointed receiver. 

In this same period railways having most of the mileage 
in the southwest became insolvent. This was due very largely 
to the policy of state regulation to which they were subjected. 
The southwestern states fixed freight and passenger rates so 
low that even under good and economical management most 
of the railways could not make enough net earnings to meet 
their fixed charges when business was poor. 

Immediately after Mr. Schaff took charge of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas in 1912 the formulation of plans for needed 
improvements was begun, but until the receivership it was 
impossible to make progress in carrying them out. ‘The re- 
ceivership removed the necessity of meeting all fixed charges 
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and made it possible to begin carrying out a real improve- 
ment program. 

The change in policy was reflected immediately in a large 
increase of expenditures for maintenance. Before 1916 these 
expenditures had not in any year exceeded $10,000,000. In 
1916 total expenditures for maintenance were increased to 
$14,909,499, or over 50 per cent, and a liberal maintenance 
program has been continued since. The expenditures 
chargeable to capital account made under the receivership 
from September 27, 1915, to December 31, 1920, were 
$25,556,283. The interest not paid was almost the same, 
being $24,000,000. Of the total expenditures chargeable to 
capital account $11,109,965 were chargeable to equipment 
and $14,446,318 to roadway and to other permanent 
structures. 

Capital expenditures on a railroad have one or both of 
two purposes—to enable it to render more and better service, 
or to handle its traffic at a lower operating cost. If the new 
investment makes it possible to reduce operating expenses 
more than it increases interest it yields a net profit. But 
that new investment may reduce expenses more than it in- 
creases overhead charges a proper balance must be maintained 
between the various improvements made. The mistake has 
been made on not a few railroads within recent years of 
acquiring heavier and more powerful locomotives faster than 
other facilities have been provided to make it possible to 
secure the greatest practicable service from them. The prob- 
lem of maintaining the most efficient relationship between 
increases of the various kinds of facilities is a very difficult 
one, but only by correctly solving it can a management de- 
rive the greatest practicable benefits in increased operating 
efficiency from any given additional investment. 

The entire program originally outlined for making the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas a modern railroad in physical 
facilities and operating and financial results has not yet 
been carried out. The progress thus far made, however, as 
evidenced by the manifest improvement of the physical prop- 
erty and of the operating and financial results, has been so 
great as to afford the best testimony that the general plan of 
improvements is adapted to the special conditions and needs 
of the railroad, and when fully carried out. will enable the 
road to produce operating and financial results which will 
compare favorably with those of other railways having 
similar conditions. 


Improvements in Track and Permanent Structures 


The density of traffic on different parts of the M. K. & T. 
system varies widely. Between Muskogee, Oklahoma, and 
Denison, Texas, 157 miles, the densest and best balanced 
traffic on the system is handled. The total freight on this 
part of the line is almost twice that on the line between St. 
Louis and Sedalia or on that between Kansas City and 
Parsons, and almost three times that on any of the lines in 
Texas below Denison. Indeed, except between Sedalia and 
Parsons, 159 miles, between Parsons and Muskogee, 117 
miles, and especially between Muskogee and Denison, 157 
miles, the freight traffic is still so light that it can easily 
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be handled on a well equipped single track railroad line. 
The following table summarizes the expenditures on road- 
way, track and other permanent structures chargeable to 
capital account made under the receivership to December 31, 
1920: 
Improvement to 


roadway and 
structures charge- 


Class able to Cap. 
Road—- Account 
Reena. (UMN RON Os NS a ei ea ae $1,102,295 
NIN Cc ci nivia. Wille iad Wak wake Ka ons siticcuae when babaeeenn 691,270 
maim and other track material. ...<cccccccccccvccceecces 1,260,817 


SUeCnee, CFOSEIES BUG CUIVOTIS. ..0 cc cccccccvececvcccccese 
PC SMAGON SFOS CTOGHINES... occ ccccccccotcccceccceeece 
Grade crossing and crossing signals. 
Additional main tracks 
Additional yard tracks, sidings and industry tracks...... 


1,217,462 
235,663 
Pee ree ee ee ee ee 422,107 


2,945,300 


Change of grade or alignment..............+eeee00- 129,623 
Signals and interlocking plants...........ccccccccceses 593,614 
Sy (en OUNNEIOU SEO ons one ar cc deeeeyeuwe eanee 204,325 
moaagway Machinery and tools... oc sccccccrcccccccccccce 145,025 
Section houses and other roadway buildings.. ......... 416,868 
ICOM Satara crit ha). atterg et oe Shee a aa ona tne Gee 48,089 
Freight and passenger stations, cffice buildings and other 

NFR ea a PR rae errien Rabi e 441,500 


i ie ecco vee e aan enewaeeeeak”  waeens 


PUG SENCINNS BUNA ANPPUPTECRANCES. 006 ccccccsccsccceceose 609,693 
Water stations and appurtenances............cceeeeeees 439,610 
Shop buildings, engine houses and cther appurtenances. . 819,692 
ee ENON OIE TOGUES sco cceegacceds vaciecescennons 332,539 
Grain elevators and storage warehouses.............6-. 120 
eee GOING «nc evenss PR OO Pe ET ree eer ee 39,332 
Assessment for public improvement..........- ceeceees 16,529 
Terminals and other large projectS. ......cccccccccccvces 1,615,424 
See Se NN | oo dies d+ 45 FE wee Re ncneeeeeneus 719,421 


$14,446,318 


Extension branches and other new lines. 


$14,446,318 


The total mileage operated is now 3,558 miles. Of this, 
1,197 miles have been improved and strengthened by widen- 
ing banks and cuts, 355 miles have been newly ballasted 
and 970 miles have been reballasted. Before the improve- 
ments under the receivership the railway had _ practically 
nothing but dirt ballast, and heavy rains and high water 
frequently resulted in tracks being washed out or sinking 
into the mud until operation over them became unsafe, if 
not impracticable. The cost of maintenance of way as well 
as of transportation was unfavorably affected by these condi- 
tions. ‘The remedy was the construction of a more permanent 
roadway, and the situation in this respect has been greatly 
improved. Large parts of the railroad are now well ballasted, 
this being especially true from Sedalia to Parsons and more 
particularly from Parsons to Denison. The company has 
quarries and rock crushers at three convenient points where 
a good quality of rock ballast is obtained. There is a large 
mileage ballasted with chatts, a considerable mileage with 
burned clay and some with shell. 

The average weight per yard of rail in track on the whole 
system on December 31, 1912, was 67.56 pounds. As this 
figure indicates, there was a great deal of very light rail. 
The average weight of rail on September 30, 1920, was 73.85. 
New 90-pound rail has been laid on 384 miles and new 
85-pound rail on 361 miles; and 260 miles of 85-pound rail, 
13 miles of 75-pound and 144 miles of 66-pound second 
hand rail have been relaid to replace lighter rail, making a 
total of 1,162 miles on which the rail has been improved. 
Formerly only a small part of the track was equipped with 
tie plates. Under the receivership 933,232 tie plates have 
been applied. 

When the present management took charge the bridges 
were not strong enough to carry heavy locomotives. There 
have been erected 6,208 linear feet of new steel bridges; 
and 2,096 linear feet of second hand steel bridges have been 
erected to replace light spans and trestle bridges. Almost 
33,000 linear feet of trestle bridges have been replaced with 
permanent structures, and 40,087 linear feet of trestle bridges 
have been strengthened by the application of additional 
stringers. 

There have been acquired 386 motor cars to replace hand 
cars used in track maintenance work. Important line revi- 
sions and grade changes have been made at 11 different 
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places. Safety in operation as well as expedition in handling 
traffic have been promoted by the installation of 176 miles 
of automatic block signals. Numerous new station buildings 
have been constructed and others enlarged. Many improve- 
ments have been made to enable the railway to better main- 
tain and utilize its locomotive power. Six mechanical coaling 
stations have been constructed and a coal pulverizing plant 
established at Parsons shops. Oil is now used almost ex- 
clusively for fuel on the Texas lines, and fuel oil stations 
have been provided at all terminals in Texas, including 
storage facilities, with a total capacity of 750,000 barrels. 
The water supply of the entire system has been improved by 
new reservoirs, wells, treating plants and modern pumping 
stations. 

When the present management took charge the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, like many other single track railways, 
needed a large expansion of its terminals to enable it satis- 
factorily to handle the traffic it already had and to provide 
for the steady increase of traffic which was occurring, and 
the terminals have been enlarged at most important points. 

In most respects the most important point on the system is 
Parsons, Kansas. Here the lines converge from St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Junction City, Kansas, on the north; and 
from here runs the branch to Joplin, Missouri, and also the 
main line southward to Oklahoma City and to Denison. 
Here are located the principal locomotive repair shops and 
large classification yards. The freight terminal yard here 
was extended in 1917 and 1918 by the construction of 27.97 
miles of additional track, including three miles of second 
freight main track approaching the terminal. The standing 
capacity of the yard was increased from 1,068 to 3,498 cars. 
As rearranged the yard contains 16 tracks of capacity from 
106 to 119 cars, and 32 classification and hold tracks of from 
24 to 78 cars capacity. A 32 stall brick roundhouse was 
extended 15 feet to a depth of 100 feet and seven additional 
100-ft. stalls were constructed. The old 50,000 gallon wood 
water tub was replaced by a 150,000 gallon steel tank on 
a steel tower. Inadequate boiler washing facilities were 
replaced by a modern plant of large capacity. 

One of the most complete and modern reclamation plants 
in the country provides excellent facilities for reworking 
second hand and scrap materials, and adjacent to it is storage 
space for bridge and building lumber and track and switch 
material. It has been estimated that during the period when 
prices of materials and supplies have been so high this 
reclamation plant has enabled the railway, by reworking old 
materials, to effect savings averaging around $50,000 a 
month. It is always difficult accurately to estimate savings 
made by reclamation work, largely because of the practical 
impossibility of assigning to it proper overhead charges; but 
there can be no doubt that the reclamation plant of this rail- 
way has been developed and managed along right lines and 
has effected large savings. 

Other points at which important improvements in terminal 
facilities have been made are New Franklin and Lindale, 
Missouri; Muskogee, Osage and McAlester, Okla., and 
Dallas, De Leon and Wichita Falls, Tex. At Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, complete new locomotive and car facilities 
are now under construction to replace facilities which had 
been outgrown. 

At San Antonio, Texas, a new belt line was constructed 
in 1916 and 1917 which is 744 miles long from the point 
of the old connection with the Southern Pacific tracks near 
Fort Sam Houston to the new passenger and freight ter- 
minals at South Flores and Durango streets. The work here 
included the construction of a crossing under the Southern 
Pacific main track, seven concrete crossings under streets, 
and eight concrete and one timber crossing over streets. The 
new passenger station erected here is built of tile and con- 
crete and is one of the most commodious and architecturally 
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attractive stations in the southwest. 
passenger tracks. 

As already indicated, Denison, Texas, is one of the most 
important points on the system, and here extensive terminal 
improvements of all kinds are needed and projected. The 
yard and engine facilities are especially inadequate. It is 
planned to enlarge the yards at an expenditure of about 
$2,000,000, and to build a new modern roundhouse to cost 
about $1,000,000. The locomotive repair shop here is to be 
converted into a central car repair plant for the entire system, 
and the locomotive shop at Parsons is to be very substantially 
enlarged to care for the locomotives. 


It is served by four 


Improvements in Equipment 


The expenditures for equipment chargeable to capital ac- 
count which have been made under the receivership have 


been as follows: 


Expenditures for 
equipment charge- 


Class able to Cap. 
Account 

NG: MUNN oo as cigieeie-we wine aeek OO Rene Rsk $4,356,179 
IR RN Ng a aras are’, 60. in iar ar ale nin ah Ie SERA ate 4,079,986 
NRE AI N61 ara. sg accel aw verergie tid, Wik aie Stn e alerahaiee 498,578 
Re rt re er er er re re 711,651 
PEODCURMEORE CUBBIE isos c se vecsisicccewenesesices cues 13,927 
Improvements to existing equipment............eee ee eee 1,449,644 
TOG) OCRUIDINEUE 65 )55606:5:60 ee maestencnnyesinie $11,109,965 


Improvements in Locomotive Equipment 


Undoubtedly the most significant and important improve- 
ment the Missouri, Kansas & Texas has made in its equip- 
ment is in its freight locomotives. Table 1 shows the class, 
number and tractive power of the freight locomotives in 
service on June 30, 1912, and December 31, 1920. 

It will be noted that the largest freight locomotives the 
road had when the present management took charge were 
Consolidateds with an average tractive power of 36,313 
pounds. At present it has 150 Mikados with an average 
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the policy of the management to change as rapidly as condi- 
tions would permit from the use of the Atlantic to the Pacific 
type of locomotive for through passenger service. Passenger 
service to the southwest is quite highly competitive, and 
improvements in its passenger locomotives were required to 
enable the Missouri, Kansas & Texas to hold its own in 
this competition. 

During this period the receiver bought 3,500 new freight 
cars, 410 ballast cars and 300 oil tank cars. Of the new 
freight cars 1,500 were coal cars (gondolas), 1,000 box cars 
and 1,000 combination coal and stock cars. A large amount 
of obsolete car equipment was retired and in consequence 
there was an actual decline from 24,804 to 21,483, or almost 
14 per cent, in the total number of freight cars. The average 
capacity per car increased about 11 per cent, however, result- 
ing in a total decrease in revenue freight car capacity of less 
than 4 per cent. 

The receiver evidently reasoned that the traffic the road 
could handle and the economy of handling would be in- 
creased more by improving and adding to its locomotives 
than by improving and increasing the amount of its freight 
car equipment. 

Increase in the road’s freight traffic has, however, been 
so much greater than the increase in the total capacity of its 
cars as to indicate that it seriously needs more freight cars. 
An additional evidence of this is afforded by its figures 
regarding hire of equipment. Within recent years it has been 
paying out increasingly large amounts for hire of freight 
cars. Its debit balance on this account in 1918 was $585,000 
and in 1919 was $841,400. In the last four months of 1920 
alone it was $452,452. These figures probably represent a 
complete, if not more than complete, offset to the savings in 
fixed charges and maintenance of equipment costs that have 
been made by not buying more freight cars. 

While there has been a decline in the number of freight 








TABLE 1 


Numerer Anp Capacity of Freicut Locomotives, DECEMBER 31, 1920, CompaReD WITH JUNE, 1912 


Number, Number, 


Average tractive 
power, pounds 


Increase. 


1920 over 1912 Increase 








oo Ne — om -A~A-—— os av. tr. 

Class 1920 1912 Number Per cent 192v, Ibs. 1912, lbs. power Per cent 
ea ian ete ares ety Saha co ia Ot 60 wo eS whe RO EN OT 150 args 150 wees SFG) 8 seam eie 57,671 pauctele 
COTES ono anon <u cs O aide Renieeess cm wevcdeounies 51 66 ¥3* 22.7% 36,293 36,313 20* 055% 
Mogul, 60 ton or Cver.... 2. cece reer ener re teeeeee 109 222 333° 50.9* 30.077 28 619 1,458 5.09 
Mogul, under 60 ton...........cececesccecccccecccce 60 50 10 20.0 24,098 20,894 3,294 15.83 

WN. isp wesw 8% oS dains eRe Ree eoGMees 370 338 32 9.46 41,151 28,966 12,185 42.07 
Tctal tractive power, all freight locomotives, 1912.......... 9,790,508 ibs. 
Total tractive power, all freight locomotives, 1920.......... 15,225.870 
Total increase tractive power, 1920 cver 1912.............. 5,435.362 


Percentage of increase in total tractive power............. 


*Indicates decrease. 


55.5 per cent 








tractive power of 57,671 pounds. These locomotives are espe- 
cially well adapted to the character of freight service that 
must be rendered on the main lines of heavy traffic. While 
they are very efficient on its main lines at present, they could 
not have been efficiently used without the strengthening of 
bridges and tracks which has been described above. The 
average weight on drivers of the road’s old Consolidated 
engines was only 85.3 tons, while the average weight on 
drivers of the Mikados is 112.4 tons. With the bridges and 
tracks in the condition they were when the present manage- 
ment took charge the operation of these heavy engines on 
many of the lines where they are now used would have been 
impracticable. 

While there has been an increase of but 9.5 per cent in 
the number of the railway’s freight locomotives, the increase 
in their combined tractive power has been 55.5 per cent. 

The number of switch engines has been increased from 
127 to 178, and their average tractive power from 24,709 
pounds to 32,490 pounds. The number of passenger loco- 
motives has been increased from 163 to 180, and it has been 


cars, an energetic policy of maintenance and improvement of 
old equipment has been pursued. At the end of the year 
only about 4 per cent of the road’s freight cars were in bad 
order, as compared with almost 8 per cent for the railways 
of the country as a whole. 

In 1912 the Missouri, Kansas & Texas had 459 passenger 
train cars, and in 1920 only 442. The principal decline was 
in the number of coaches. The receiver has bought 67 new 
passenger cars, the decline in the total number being due to 
the retirement of obsolete equipment. 


General Condition of the Property 


Both study of the data regarding the program of improve- 
ments which has been carried out, and the writer’s own 
inspection of all the principal lines, show that the property’s 
general physical condition has been greatly improved. This 
improvement has been mainly due to the expenditures 
chargeable to capital account which have been mentioned, 
but also largely to a generous policy of maintenance. The 
railway’s main line from Sedalia, Missouri, to Denison, 
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Texas, and especially from Parsons, Kansas, to Denison, on 
which the heaviest business, both passenger and freight, is 
handled, is in such fine condition that heavy through pas- 
senger trains can be run over it in comfort and safety at 
speeds as high as 70 miles an hour. The various branch lines 
have not, of course, been improved anywhere near so much, 
but the improvement in many of them has been substantial. 


A Word About the Organization 


No matter in how good condition physically a railway is, 
good results cannot be obtained in its operation without a 
good organization. Whatever the precise form of organiza- 
tion adopted, its efficiency depends mainly upon its personnel 
and upon whether there is friction or close co-operation be- 
tween the different departments. It is decidedly true that 
Mr. Schaff has succeeded in building up an excellent or- 
ganization, and even the parceling out of the system under 
two federal managers under government control produced no 
effects upon the organization which have very seriously af- 
fected its working since the railway was returned to private 
operation. The successful everyday operation of a railway 
requires that the operating organization shall be composed 
chiefly of men still in the prime of life and having not only 
the initiative and ready resourcefulness, but also the physical 
endurance, which most men necessarily begin to lose after 
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Operating Results. 

The real, ultimate test of the wisdom of any policy of rail- 
way development, improvement and operation is the operating 
and financial results secured. ‘Table 2 gives freight traffic 
and operating statistics. 

It will be seen that the total number of tons of revenue 
freight carried one mile during the year 1920 was 79.1 per 
cent greater than in 1913. Including company freight, the 
increase in ton miles was 73.9 per cent. The increase in 
the density of revenue freight traffic—that is, tons carried 
one mile per mile of road—was from 484,573 to 873,342, 
or 80.2 per cent. Including company freight, the increase 
in traffic density was 74.9 per cent. 

The average tons of revenue freight per train in 1913 
was 254.83 and in 1920, 441.93, an increase of 73.4 per cent. 
The increase in average tons per train, including company 
freight, was from 299.40 to 504.00, or 68.3 per cent. The 
increase in the average revenue freight train load of the rail- 
ways of the United States as a whole in the same period was 
46 per cent. The average gross tons per freight train mile 
on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas increased from 783.66 to 
1206.26, or 53.9 per cent. Because of the relatively very 
large increase in its average freight train load, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas in 1920 rendered 79.1 per cent more revenue 
freight service than in 1913 with an increase of only 3 per 








TABLE 2 


FREIGHT 


12 months, 
1920 


BE, CE 5b ek 64 460s Rese nse emer bheweaves 3,793.42 
Wome couried, wewemwue Freight. oo... ccccccccccccccecccseses 13,352,467 
Tons carried one mile, revenue freight.............seeeeeees 3,312,953,098 
Tons carried one mile, including company freight............ 3,778,300,096 


Tons carried one mile per mile of road revenue freight....... 873,342 





Tons carried one mile per mile of road, including company freight 996,014 
Tons per ‘rain, revenue freight.............ssseeeeecececers 441.93 
Tons per train, including company freight.................. 504.00 
Tons ver loaded car, including company freight.............. 24.35 
Tons per locomotive, revenue freight............ceeeeeeeeses 436.83 
Tons per locomotive, including company freight.............. 498.19 
Average miles each revenue ton carried............20-eeeee 248.12 
Gross ton miles per freight train mile (including mixed)..... 1,206.26 
Miles run by freight and mixed trains.............0--ee2008 7,496,573 
Miles run by revenue freight locomotives................0005 7,584,094 
Freight car mileage 261,570,308 
Loaded car mileage 155, a 693 
Per cent loaded car mileage to total car mileage............. 33 
i Cs 6 cGca GENRE G 6a Wer kne rckboweEeeeeteenen 98, 905, 186 
Sr I Ne Ne i ote ee cee sew hewememaas nares 37.81 
Total cars per freight train (exclusive of caboose)........... 33.89 
rr rr ee nC ne eat econ a nbsckerae te c0gKe 20.70 
OO EE OUR) cn ecr esr eterknas shen recueree 13.19 
Average number loaded cars per train, north and east........ 20.25 
Average number empty cars per train, north and east......... 13.49 
Average number loaded cars per train, south and west........ 21.16 
Average number empty cars per train, south and west......... 12.89 
Pounds fuel per 1,009 g.t.m. freight (excluding switch)....... 203.66 
Average miles per freight car per day........seeeceeecceeres 23.23 






*Indicates decrease 


TRAFFIC AND OperaATING Statistics, Pertop 12 Montus Enpinc DeceMeer 31, 


1920, CoMPARED WITH SAME Pericp, 1917 anp 1913 

12 months Increase or Per 12 months Increase or Per 
1917 decrease cent 1913 decrease cent 
3,866.31 72.89* sd 3,816.77 23.35* 0.6* 
12,864,973 487,494 3.8 9,088,565 4,263,902 46.9 
2,986,315,848 326,637,250 10.9 1,849,503,484 1,463,449,614 79.1 
3,457,898,682 320,401,414 9.3 2,172,945,329 1,605,354,767 73.9 
2,394 100,948 13.1 484,573 388,769 80.2 
894,367 101,647 11.4 569,315 426,699 74.9 
428.01 13.92 3.3 254.83 187.10 73.4 
495.60 3.09 0.6 293.71 204.48 69.6 
22.03 2.32 10.5 17.28 7.07 40.9 
427.58 9.25 2.2 250.00 186.83 74.7 
495.10 3.09 -06 293.71 204.48 69.6 
232.13 15.99 6.9 203.50 44.62 21.9 
1,154.33 51.93 4.5 783.66 422.60 53.9 
6,977,194 519,379 7.4 7,257,710 238,863 3.3 
6,984,302 599,792 8.6 7,398,156 185,938 2.5 
238,822,604 22,747,704 9.5 194,503,127 67,067,181 34.5 
156,933,687 1,756, a 1.1* 125,737,447 29,440,156 23.4 
65.71 6.3 9.7* 64.65 5.32* 8.2” 
74,975,170 23,929, 996 31.9 61,662,461 37,242,705 60.4 
31.39 =f 20.5 31.70 6.11 19.3 

33.24 2.0 25.82 8.07 31.3 

22.49 159" 8.0*. 17.32 3.38 19.5 

10.75 2.44 22.7 8.50 4.69 55.2 

22.36 2.05* a 15.79 4.46 28.2 

10.25 3.23 31.5 9.66 3.83 39.6 

22.69 1.53* 6.7* 18.89 ye + 12.0 

11.24 1.65 14.7 ye | 5.58 76.3 
217.74 14.08* 6.5° 274.08 70.42* yf 
24.96 ive” 6.9* 21.85 1.38 6.3 














passing middle life. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has in 
the important positions in its transportation, mechanical and 
engineering and maintenance of way departments an unusual 
number of men who are still young and full of energy and 
initiative. There is good feeling and close co-operation be- 
tween the different branches of the operating department. 

The relations between the management and the employees 
also are unusually good. The management recently inaugu- 
rated the policy of inviting the chairmen of the grievance 
committees of the labor organizations to participate in staff 
meetings and serve on efficiency committees of various kinds 
with the officers and to bring before these committees and 
the staff meetings all the suggestions for improvements in 
operating methods and service that may occur to them or 
that may be made to them by other employees. This policy 
has been received in a cordial and helpful spirit by the repre- 
sentatives of the employees, and will, it is believed, not only 
serve directly to increase efficiency of operation, but also to 
increase it indirectly by establishing and maintaining more 
harmonious relations between the railway and its men. 





cent in the mileage run by freight and mixed trains, and an 
increase of only 2.5 per cent in total miles run by freight 
locomotives. 

It should hardly be necessary to say that this greatly in- 
creased efficiency and economy in handling freight was due 
not only to improvements in locomotives and operating meth- 
ods, but also to improvements in tracks and other facilities. 
Without the improvements in tracks, yards and other ter- 
minal facilities, it would have been impossible to have util- 
ized the locomotives with so much greater efficiency. 

The second part of this article about the progress of the 
M., K. & T. will be published in our next issue. 


400 Mites Wit One Locomortive.—The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, of Texas, is operating passenger trains between Denison 
and San Antonio, a distance of 400 miles, without changing loco 
motives. There are eighty daily trains on this line. The locomo- 
tives are of the Pacific type, using oil as fuel, and practically al! 
the engines are making 400 miles a day. This arrangement has 
been in effect over a year and has been very successful. 




















New Car Repair Shop: of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville at Lafayette, Ind. 


C. I. & L. Builds Modern Car Repair Shop 


Installation at Lafayette, Ind., Will Greatly Facilitate Rip Track 
Performance 


a 


N DECEMBER 3, 1920, the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
O Louisville undertook the construction of a large car 

repair shop and a jacking stall at Lafayette, Ind., the 
latter for use in straightening steel cars. In less than four 
months the car repair shop was completed and placed in 
operation. It is a steel frame structure of the longitudinal 
type, 440 ft. long, 85 ft. wide, and 40 ft. high, with brick 
curtain walls and steel sash, transverse monitor roof construc- 
tion and a concrete floor. It contains four tracks having an 


t 


— b2-Bays @ 20-0=440-0 


this construction the facilities at Lafayette for repairing cars 
consisted only of a series of unprotected tracks on cinders. 


The Shop Has Well Lighted Interior 


The car repair shop as completed joins the paint shop 
which was already in existence and occupies the site which 
had previously been utilized for car repairing purposes in 
the open. A special feature of the building, is the abundance 
and distribution of the light, the walls, the roof, the interior 
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Floor Plan of Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Car Repair Shop at Lafayette 


aggregate capacity for 32 cars, all served by an overhead 
crane. The total expenditure for the improvement is ap- 
proximately $200,000. 

This building is an excellent example of modern practice 
in car repair facilities. Providing as it does complete pro- 
tection from unfavorable weather, built of walls almost en- 
tirely of glass, having a solid, dry and level working floor, 
affording wide aisles between cars and spacious headroom, 
and equipped with heating facilities, electric floor trucks and 
an overhead crane, it stands as an evidence of the increasing 
realization among railroad officers that it pays to promote 
the health, comfort and convenience of workmen. Prior to 


clearances and even the concrete floor, contributing in pro- 
ducing this effect. 

The walls themselves are practically 80 per cent glass. 
Constructed in bays of 20 ft., of which there are 22 in each 
side and four in each end of the building, the use of brick 
is confined to the pilasters and to three narrow horizontal 
courses, one across the top of the bay, a second across the 
bottom and a third midway between, the latter serving to ob- 
scure the I-beam and crane rail inside the building as well 
as to assist in bracing the building. The remaining area of 
each bay is occupied by windows, these windows being 17 ft. 
wide and 17 ft. high and occurring two in a bay, one above 
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the other, excepting in every fourth side wall which, being 
lower by about seven feet than the other three (in order to 
accommodate the transverse monitor design of the roof) have 
but one and one-half windows. Each window is composed of 
14-in. by 20 in. Truscon glazed glass framed in steel and for 
the purpose of strength is reinforced by a narrow horizontal 
steel mullion and by vertical sag rods. 

The degree to which the roof contributes in producing the 
general lighting effect may be appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that it is supported 40 ft. above the floor on steel 
trusses which in themselves offer practically no obstruction 
to light. Also roof monitors 60 ft. wide and about 7 ft. high 
extend entirely across the building above three of every four 
wall bays, in the sides of which are window sash 5 ft. high 
and practically 80 ft. long. 

The four tracks enter the building at one end, each through 
a separate door. They are imbedded in the concrete floor and 
extend through the house on 20 ft. centers to within 20 ft. of 
the rear end where an area 20 ft. wide and 85 ft. long is 
reserved for various machine tools and the supply racks. 
Spaced as these tracks are on 20 ft. centers with no columns 
between (the roof, as mentioned, being supported on trusses), 
an areaway is provided on either side which is ample for the 
free movement of electric trucks, which are employed through- 
out the building, as well as the convenient performance of all 
car repairing work. The widths of these aisles is also such 















































Exterior View of Car Repair Shop 


as to contribute materially to the effective distribution of the 
light. 


The Shop Is Served by an Overhead Crane 


Unusual in car repair shop design and therefore standing 
out prominently as a feature of the construction is the travel- 
ing crane which serves these tracks. This crane, of Bedford 
make, spans the entire width of the shop 25 ft. above the floor, 
being supported on crane rails along the side walls of the 
building. It is operated from a self-contained cab. Equipped 
as it is with a 20-ton hoist and a 5-ton auxiliary, and capa- 
ble of moving under its own power either across the shop or 
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lengthwise, it provides a means of handling material quickly 
and conveniently without interfering with work in progres 
on the floor. 

Another feature of the construction is a permanent syste: 
of scaffolding erected through one-half of the house. Th 
consists of a row of columns along each side of two of th 
four tracks, the columns occurring at intervals of 18 it. along 
the aisles and together comprising a system designed -to facil- 
itate work on the sides of cars, it being the-plan to consign 
all cars requiring such repairs to these tracks. 

Access to the shop is had by the four main doorways and 
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Partial Plan and Elevation of Jacking Stall 


six side entrances, two doors being provided in each side wall 
and two in the rear. Both car doors and side doors are of 
the wooden swinging type, the side doors being 8 ft. wide and 
high, equipped with window sash, while the car doors are all 
wood in steel frames 14 ft. wide and 17 ft. high. 

Air for operating pneumatic tools and for testing purposes 
is obtainable at valves in the floor between each side wall 
and its nearest track, there being valves every 50 ft. along 
a 1'4-in. pipe carried in a plank-covered conduit in the con- 
crete floor. 

Ventilation is provided by large and numerous sections of 
pivoted sash in the wall and monitor windows. Provision is 
made for heating the shop by a hot air system, whereby air 
is passed around steam coils and forced by a No. 11 “Si- 
rocco” fan operated by a 30 hp. electric motor, into hot air 
ducts which extend along the shop walls below the concrete 
floor and distribute the air through radiators at intervals of 
40 ft. along the wall. Artificial light is provided by electric 
drop lights extending through the building above the aisles 
at intervals of 40 ft., auxiliary to which are plugs in the 
walls for attaching portable lights. 

The floor consists of five inches of concrete reinforced 
with No. 9 woven wire and laid on gravel. The tracks are 
imbedded in this concrete and depend for their support on 
cross ties below the floor. The roof consists of 15¢ in. 
tongued and grooved yellow pine sheathing covered by a 
4-ply Carey built-up roof and laid directly on steel channel 
purlins spaced on 7-ft. centers. The roof rests directly on 
the top chords of the trusses in all cases excepting between 
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monitors, where the purlins are attached to the web posts 
near the lower chords. The roof slopes towards the sidewalls 
on an inclination of 34 in. to the foot, excepting in the last 
7 ft. where the slope is greater. The gutters are formed by 
the tile coping of the walls, and drainage is effected by 5-in. 
wrought iron down-spouts which descend to the ground on the 
inside of the buiiding. 


Jacking Stall an Innovation in Shop Equipment 


All brick in the walls excepting the pilasters and the bot- 
tom courses and all side construction excepting the bays di- 
rectly above the base brick wall are carried by the steel col- 
umns which also support the roof trusses and the crane rails. 
For the purpose of assisting the curtain walls in reinforcing 
the building longitudinally, diagonal sway bracing is pro- 
vided in the middle one of each of the three high wall bays. 
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The jacking stall consists of a row of posts imbedded in a 
heavy concrete slab, between which a car may be run and 
jacked tightly against its sides, the posts serving as the jack 
support. It is 57 ft. long and 18 ft. wide and, in addition 
to the posts, accommodates three rows of U-bolts, the heads 
of which extend six inches above the concrete for anchoring 
purposes. The posts, of which there are four in each row, 
are 15 ft. apart and consist of I-beams 8 ft. high, braced 
against horizontal thrust by bent rail sections. The distance 
between the two rows of posts is 15 ft. 3 in. 

The car repair shop and jacking stall have been designed 
and erected under the supervision of A. S. Kent, chief en- 
gineer of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville and were 
built by A. E. Kemmer of Lafayette. All steel used in the 
structure has been furnished by the Indiana Bridge Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind. 


Railroad Hearings Before Senate Committee 


Adjournment Taken to June 14. J. G. Walber and E. T. 
Whiter Explain Labor Questions 


HE HEARINGS before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
T Commerce in the inquiry into the railroad situation 

were adjourned on June 3 until June 14 to give the 
committee time to devote some attention to other matters 
before it. When the hearing was adjourned E. T. Whiter, 
chairman of the railroad conference committee which repre- 
sented the carriers before the Railroad Labor Board, had not 
quite completed his explanation of the situation created by 
the national agreements. Mr. Whiter will complete his state- 
ment when the committee resumes and will be followed by 
L. E. Wettling, statistician for the Western roads, who is to 
put in evidence a series of statistical exhibits, and this is 
expected to conclude the presentation of the railroad case 
before the committee. No announcement has yet been made 
_as to the order in which other witnesses are to be heard rep- 
resenting the labor organizations, the shippers and others 
interested. 

Mr. Whiter’s testimony regarding the effect of the national 
agreements consisted largely of the same material he had 
presented before the Railroad Labor Board at: the hearings 
in Chicago. He said the exact cost to the carriers had never 
been definitely calculated, but that the estimate made by 
General Atterbury of $300,000,000 a year was conservative. 
Mr. Whiter also included a discussion of the effect of the 
abolition of piecework. Supplement No. 4 to General Order 
No. 27, he said, by which men employed on piecework were 
guaranteed the same minimum hourly rate as the workers 
on an hourly basis, resulted in a decrease ranging from 10 
to 40 per cent in the output of men employed on piecework. 
Tests conducted by four of the largest railroads showed that 
men formerly employed on piecework were guaranteed 58 
cents an hour on work that would have yielded them only 
from 28 to 36 cents an hour if they had been paid on the 
piecework basis. This falling off in production became uni- 
formly noticeable immediately after July 25, 1918, when it 
was known by the pieceworkers that they would receive no 
increase, but were guaranteed the minimum hourly rate, Mr. 
Whiter said, and piecework was finally abolished by the 
director general on December 31, 1918. 


Concerning the National Agreements 


After Mr. Whiter had explained the effect of many of the 
rules of the national agreements, the question was raised as 
to whether the question is in any way within the jurisdiction 


WasuHincton, D. C. 
of the committee. Senator Poindexter said that the whole 
question before the committee is as to whether or not the 
law should be changed in any respect. Senator Cummins 
said he understood the showing was made in order to account 
for the extraordinary expenditures of 1920 which the rail- 
roads were compelled to make in observing the rules of the 
national agreement. He said the committee would not want 
to take up questions which are pending before the labor board 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission, but it must neces- 
sarily go into the same field in order to ascertain whether 
there should be any additional legislation to relieve the situa- 
tion and as the investigation was primarly on the question 
of railroad expenses the committee would want to know 
whether the money was wisely or necessarily spent. 

Several of the Senators expressed difficulty in under- 
standing why the national agreements made by the Railroad 
Administration should have been in any way binding upon 
the railroads after the expiration of federal control. Mr. 
Whiter explained how the question got before the Railroad 
Labor Board and how the rules of the national agreements 
were kept in effect by that board at the time it announced 
its wage award last July. Senator Cummins said that there 
is nothing in the Transportation Act, in his opinion, which 
required the railroads to continue for a single moment the 
agreements entered into between the director general and 
the men. The railroads might have attempted to change the 
rules immediately, he said, but the moment they attempted 
to change the rules and the men resisted that change, that 
would have created a dispute which both the railroads and 
the men were bound under the law to submit to the labor 
board. 

Mr. Whiter said that when the bi-partisan board last 
March took up the requests of the labor organizations for 
increased wages which were pending at the expiration of fed- 
eral control, one of the first questions which the labor or- 
ganizations placed before the committee was the request 
for the continuation of the national agreements. ‘The rail- 
roads took the position that the national agreements were 
not a part of the dispute and they continued to take that 
position before the labor board, but the board did assume 
jurisdiction over them under its Decision No. 2. 

Senator Stanley asked whether under the decision of the 
labor board the railroads are not still under government 
control. ‘What effect,” he asked, “has the act of 1920 had 
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except in relieving you with reference to freight rates, so 
far as the control of the business is concerned? Are you in 
any more control of it now than you were before?” 

Mr. Whiter said that so far as labor questions are con- 
cerned, the railroads are still just as much under govern- 
ment control as before, but they have recently made a gain 
by getting away from centralization because the labor board 
has decided that in negotiations with the men on these 
agreements the individual railroad and the men shall nego- 
tiate, but so far as the result of the negotiations for new 
rules is concerned, it would be necessary to see what develops, 
whether or not the railroads are still bound hand and foot 
with some of these restricting conditions or whether they are 
going to be able to negotiate rules that are reasonable to 
the men and to the companies. 

The statement given before the committee by J. G. 
Walber, secretary of the Board of Information of the East- 
ern Railroads, was reported in last week’s issue. In reply 
to questions regarding the handling of wage matters during 
the period of federal control, Mr. Walber pointed out that 
he was not criticising what was done, saying it is hard at 
this time to look back and appreciate the position in which 
the Railroad Administration was situated during the 
war. 

Pressure due to the demands of outside industries, loss of 
railroad employees for the service, the necessity for prompt 
action made it impossible for its wage board to study the 
matters before it as exhaustively as can be done now. “The 
lack of data, the time necessary to assemble the data, made 
it necessary for them to adopt short cut methods and any 
way to get the results and, as one railroad man, I am here 
to say that I have the utmost sympathy for the conditions 
under which the board had to do its work and I have not 
the least criticism of what they did. I think in many re- 
spects they did a remarkable job, considering the conditions 
under which they had to work. I am trying to simply state 
the facts and state the situation.” 


Settlements With Railroad Administration 


The testimony of Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, aroused considerable discussion at the hearing regard- 
ing the relations of the railroads with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration concerning the application of the standard contracts. 
Senator Cummins said that if the railroads entered into con- 
tracts he assumed that their attitude is that they are content 
with the proper interpretation of that contract. Mr. Rea said 
he could not say that the roads were over content with the 
contract but that they are, of course, willing to stand by it 
now and it is only a question of the proper construction. 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the railway executives, made 
a statement regarding the controversy with the Railroad 
Administration, saying that the railroads’ claim that the 
proper interpretation of the contract would fully carry out 
the intent of the federal control and transportation acts as 
passed by Congress, but that the interpretation placed on the 
provisions of the contract relating to maintenance by the 
director general does not carry out the intent of the law. 
Senator Cummins said that the director general of railroads 
would be called before the committee before the hearings are 
concluded in order that he may be given the opportunity to 
state his side of the case. 

The formula for maintenance contained in the standard 
contract, Mr. Thom said, is an agreed method of ascertain- 
ing whether or not the director general has redeemed his con- 
tract to keep the properties in repair and return them in good 
condition. He was to expend on the property as much money 
as the carriers expended on the average in the test period 
and to fairly distribute it over the property, the amounts 
of money to be adjusted to the different levels of the cost 
of labor and the cost of material during the federal control 
period. Moreover, the contract provides, he said, that that 
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shall be done so that the result shall be as nearly as prac- 
ticable the same relative amount, character and durability 
of physical reparation. . 

The director general, he said, contends that he is not re- 
sponsible for actual physical reparation if he spends a cer- 
tain amount of money. Calling attention to the fact that 
all the members of the committee present are lawyers, Mr. 
Thom said that the agent of the President, acting under an 
act of Congress as well as under instructions from his prin- 
cipal, will not be construed to have violated those instruc- 
tions and to have departed from the act of Congress unless 
there is no other interpretation which can reasonably be 
put upon the contract. If there is any reasonable construc- 
tion of the contract which will put what he did in conformity 
with his instructions and the act of Congress, that construc- 
tion must be adopted. 

Senator Pomerene said he did not quite see the force of 
Mr. Rea’s suggestion that there might be an amendment to 
the Transportation Act, because if the question were put up 
to Congress again it might take a position in entire accord 
with the position taken by the director general. Mr. Rea 
said he had only made such a suggestion if it were the only 
way to avoid a delay of three to five years. If Congress 
should take the view of the railroads it might bring about 
a quicker settlement. He thought, however, that the Presi- 
dent had full authority and discretion under the law. Mr. 
Rea said there also seemed to be a difference of opinion 
among members of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
interpretating the maintenance provisions of the standard 
contract as it applies to the expenditures for the six-months’ 
guaranty period of 1920, because they have not yet reached 
a conclusion and large sums still due to the railroads for 
that period are thus withheld. Mr. Rea said that the Penn- 
sylvania’s estimate of undermaintenance for roadway and 
structures for the period of federal control is in the neigh- 
horhood of $40,000,000. As to the maintenance of equip- 
ment, the final estimate is not yet concluded. 


Railroads Add to Equipment 


HE Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
T ciation has issued its quarterly equipment report for 
Class I roads for the quarters ended March 31, which 
shows a net increase over retirements for the quarter of 166 
locomotives, 4,591 revenue freight cars, 67 mnon-revenue 
freight and 176 passenger cars; while on March 31 there 
were on order 390 locomotives, 20,340 freight cars and 668 
passenger cars. 
A summary of the report follows: 





Total 
Jan. 1 to March 31 Ownership 
vom A ——, March Number 

Locomotives: Acquirements Retirements 31, 1921 on order 
DE, “Sidvtcestarencue eras 328 206 39,502 217 
PONE ececetiiccncevens 85 85 14,507 54 
NE cUgiaranucecuss as 110 66 11,551 119 

Perret er 523 357 65,560 390 
Rev, Frt. Cars: 
Bx. Auto and Furn......... 7,068 6,222 1,050,731 6,118 
ROTTING occ sccccceses 2,671 310 62,274 2,420 
See Ce SS ce cccsceseces 7.950 5,967 995,427 8,269 
SE: weaver cane os wb eee eo 508 773 80,453 2,295 
DE. svacesenaa ese nadwawes 679 1,011 104,618 488 
PEO ones éccuces 159 161 49,249 120 

NEE Gusewedndaniecuns 19,035 14,444 2,342,752 20,340 
Meee. COE cecccccicens 1,360 1,293 138,963 676 
Passenger Equift.- 
De ME. etbiansoeeiscoese 178 5 15,646 667 
a ee ae <r ae ae 89 a 6,459 sate 
WE . ict ccsenunevascuns 38 124 31,288 1 

WE. caccercergustates 305* 129 53,393 6687 
PE -ncecdeanvesteuenncees WER ARNIS. a5 Sh cdesncsverneen 417 
rrr re re re rere 14 BNL Se0s60escsewSuswensaee 24 
ee ere eee re ree 133 RL TAMU na alas ordre eae araie wid 178 
NE hicncusit meoenenesenseme 45 ES oa den area een aa emes 49 

WOE. ssh ccesivareeivcunnes 305 , ene ee emer reese 668 
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Signal Section Holds Annual Meeting In Chicago 


Proper Signal Location for Efficient Train Movement, 


Valuation and Other Subjects Are Presented 


HE PROPER LOCATION of automatic block signals to 
T direct train movements most economically and effec- 

tively, while at the same time affording safe operation, 
formed the basis of a report which received special attention 
at the annual meeting of the Signal section, Engineering 
Division, American Railway Association, which was held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on June 6, 7 and 8. This is the 
third annual meeting of the Signal section and the twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the former Railway Signal Asso- 
ciation. Chairman F. W. Pfleging (U. P.) presided. There 
was a total attendance of about 300. This meeting is the 
first held since the stated meeting at New York on December 
2 and 3, 1920, as the March stated meeting always held here- 
tofore in connection with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association at Chicago was can- 
celled this year. 

Chairman Pfleging, in his opening address, commented 
on the results of the past year’s work, pointing out the good 
accomplished by the Sectional committee meetings in ad- 
vancing the knowledge of signaling among the rank and file 
of the men. In pointing out how the field of action is en- 
larged each year, Mr. Pfleging called attention to the co- 
operation of the Signal section with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in connection with the investigation of automatic 
train control. He also stated that it is not enough to work 
on improving and systematizing the signal apparatus but 
that it is necessary to find new uses for the improved appa- 
ratus. In this connection he stated that it is the tonnage 
train kept moving which returns interest on capital invested 
and that this movement can be facilitated by eliminating 
train orders and by communicating the movements which 
will be made by signal indication. In order to facilitate 
such work and to promote increased efficiency by signal op- 
eration the chairman recommended that a Joint Committee 
on the Economics of Railway Signaling be appointed, this 
committee to consist of operating and signal members. 

H. S. Balliet (N. Y. C.), secretary of the Signal section, 
presented his annual report covering the membership and a 
geneval outline of the work accomplished by the committees 
during the period from July 17, 1920, to June 5, 1921. The 
membership as of July 10, 1920, was 1,510; a total of 276 
were enrolled during the last year while 15 were reinstated; 
the losses during the year totaled 234, giving a total net 
membership of 1,567 as of June 5, 1921. Five meetings were 
held by the Committee of Direction, at which 17 subjects 
were considered. The standing committees had 29 meetings 
and considered 83 subjects while 36 Sectional committee 
meetings were held at which 52 different subjects were dis- 
cussed. There was a total attendance of 2,740 at these 
meetings. Forty subjects were submitted to the annual meet- 
ing for acceptance and submission to letter ballot and 12 
publications have been issued during the period covered by 
this report. Thirteen of the 18 standing committees of the 
Signal section presented reports with subject matter for sub- 
mission to letter ballot, for discussion, or as information. 


Proper Location of Automatic Block Signals 


Committee No. X—Signaling Practice, W. J. Eck (South- 
ern), chairman, submitted for consideration reports on vari- 
ous types of light signals, day and night indication; 
requisites of signal locations for automatic block signals; 
automatic train control; application of aspect indicating that 
train must take siding having non-interlocked switch. 


The following requisites for light signals were presented 
and it was recommended that they be accepted for submis- 
sion to letter ballot for inclusion in the manual: 


1. They shall be free from the possibility of phantom indi- 
cations. 

2. When lamps are operated at normal voltage, the range 
(on tangent) of signals used to govern high speed trains, must 
be at least 2,500 ft. on a clear day with a bright sun at or near 
the zenith. ; 

3. They shall not be so bright as to cause confusion in read- 
ing signals at night. 

4. Normally a beam spread of 6 deg. each side and below 
the axial beam shall be provided. Means. shall be provided 
for increasing the beam spread on either side to suit special 
conditions. 

5. Means must be provided to give a distinct indication to 
enginemen when approaching and when stopped at the signal. 


Beam spread is interpreted to refer to points at the angle 
mentioned where the intensity of the beam is 50 per -ent of 
the axial beam candle power. , 

The report on requisites of signal location for automatic 
block signals—which the committee recommended be accepted 
as information—covers 12 pages of the journal and has in 
addition 9 diagrams. In the introduction the Committee 
says: 


In the treatment of locations for signals, main consideration 
has been given to those locations which will most economi- 
cally and effectively direct train movements, not losing sight 
of arrangements which afford safe operation. ; 

The subject is first treated with respect to signals for single 
track railways since more factors enter into the proper loca- 
tions of signals for these lines than for lines where the normal 
traffic is in one direction only and much of the reasoning 
covering following movements for single track roads _ will 
apply to the signaling of two or more tracks with traffic of 
one direction. 

Clear vision of signals is important and their location on 
curves near overhead structures or at other points where the 
view is obstructed should be avoided in so far as practicable. 
It is also desirable to avoid their location on bridges support- 
ing the track signaled and such other points where an element 
of risk may enter into trainmen alighting from a train which 
has been stopped at a block signal. 

In two-position signaling it is desirable that distant signals 
be not placed too far to the rear beyond the stopping dis- 
tance to home signals, the approach to which they regulate. 
So also in three-position signaling, since each signal acts as a 
distant signal to the next preceding one, consideration should 
be given to the avoidance of too long blocks. The reasons 
for this are: 

To avoid enginemen running for a considerable time after 
receiving a caution indication involving, for those roads which 
require an immediate caution movement at a caution signal, a 
slowing up of traffic. 

To avoid, on those roads requiring an interpretation of a 
caution signal as indicating the next signal at stop, a tendency 
for enginemen to forget, after a lapse of some minutes en- 
tailed in running this distance, the indication of the caution 
signal last passed. 

To minimize the time, by shortening the space consistent 
with stopping distance, in an endeavor to preclude oppor- 
tunity for change in conditions in the second block ahead 
during the time a train runs between a given proceed signal 
and the next preceding one. 

The following terms have been used which may require 
some explanation: 

_A differentiation is made between the meaning of stopping 
distance and braking distance. 

Stopping distance is taken to mean the distance in which 
any train, operating in the territory involved, can stop and 
then be in a position with respect to its air apparatus and 
draw bars to again start. 

Braking distance is taken to mean the distance required to 
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stop any train in territory involved. The train may not neces- 
sarily be in condition again to start with ease. 

Sighting distance is taken to mean that distance to the rear 
of a signal in which a following train may have time to ob- 
serve the signal and also in order that the signal may have 
time to assume its proceed position after a preceding train 
has passed out of that section of track controlling the signal. 

Time spacing is taken to mean the time required for a train 
to run over that portion of the line which controls the pro- 
ceed position of a signal. 

Considering now that signals as covered in the subject are 
fundamentally for the purpose of directing train movements, 
they must obviously be arranged effectively to provide for: 
(a) Meeting trains. (b) Passing trains. (c) Spacing trains. 

Automatic Train Control 


In reporting on automatic train control the committee 
outlined the work which had been accomplished by the Joint 
Committee on Automatic Train Control of the American 
Railway Association and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the duties of which are as follows: 

(a) Prescribe rules and requirements for tests of auto- 
matic train control devices. 

(b) To review the work already done by previous com- 
mittees in the testing of appliances and to bring the work up 
to date. 

(c) To confer with representatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the consideration of this subject. 

(d) To arrange with the carriers for practical tests as may 
seem advisable, and to arrange for the terms and conditions 
of such tests. 

(e) To arrange for necessary record of performances and 
cost of installation and maintenance and comparisons. 

(f) That at all times to co-ordinate their work with that 
of the representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and to work in co-operation with such representatives. 

Information was also presented on the work which had 
been done by the New York Central-New York State Public 
Service Committee on automatic train control. 

The report on this subject was recommended for ac- 
ceptance as information. 


Take-Siding Signal 


In reporting on the application of aspects indicating that 
a train must take siding at a non-interlocked switch, the fol- 
lowing was submitted with the recommendation that it be 
accepted for submission to letter ballot for inclusion in the 
Manual: 

1. The aspect for instructions to trains to take siding at a 
non-interlocked switch shall be provided by the display of 
the letter “S.” ; 

2. The day and night indications shall be distinctive from 
other forms of signal. 

3. Where located less than braking distance from the 
switch, an approach indication shall be provided. 

4. Its mounting may be either on a separate mast, or on 
any signal mast best suited to meet the requirements. 


5. The minimum distance of visibility under normal condi- 
tions shall be 500 ft. 
6. When not functioning, the indicator shall not be visible. 


Discussion 


All reports, with the exception of the one on automatic 
train control, met with little or no discussion. J. B. Latimer, 
signal engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, went on rec- 
ord as opposed to speed control in connection with automatic 
train control. It was his feeling that an automatic train stop 
would amply serve all requirements and he made reference 
to the use of such a train stop and the results obtained on 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. It was his personal opinion, 
however, that there would be no necessity for an automatic 
train control or train stop if an audible warning were used 
at distant signal locations to indicate audibly the caution 
position of the signal. Others expressed the feeling that the 
signal section was 10 or 15 years behind times on the auto- 
matic train control question and that one cause of this was 
the effort to obtain the ideal rather than allow this device 
to pass through the development stages that is required of 
any other device which has been adopted in the past. Com- 
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mittee X would not assume any responsibility for the report 
on this subject, stating it represented data which has been 
developed by the government and the Joint Committee on 
Train Control and that it was given as a matter of 
information. 


Valuation 


Committee No. XV—Valuation, J. M. Carley (B. & A.), 
chairman, submitted reports on the following subjects: 

1. Report on average service life in years of the important 
units of the different types of signal installations. 

2. Prepare typical construction program which will include 
the various types of interlocking, automatic signals and other 
signal apparatus for: (a) Single-track railroad. (b) Double- 
track railroad. (c) Three-track railroad. (d) Four-track 
railroad. | 
_3. Prepare table of relative value units of signal installa- 
tions. 

Under subject 1, the average minimum and maximum 
service life and the average service life of a large number 
of units used in signal construction were presented for dis- 
cussion and for acceptance as information. 

Under subject 2, referring to such a program for signaling 
the committee stated that “after a careful study of the re- 
quirements and analysis of the discussion in committee meet- 
ings and certain recommendations by letter, the committee 
recommended that the following outline of, and instructions 
for, preparing construction programs be accepted as a report 
on item 4 of the outline of work for the reason that no typical 
program, however carefully prepared, would be of value to 
any except a very small percentage of the carriers interested. 
Each carrier must necessarily investigate the conditions for 
itself and it is the consensus of opinion that the following 
outline and instructions will serve the purpose for which the 
instructions of the committee were initiated.” This subject 
was vresented for discussion and for acceptance as informa- 
tion. 

Discussion 


Committee XV-Valuation, presented a supplemental report 
for discussion and acceptance as information. This report 
was based upon an editorial appearing in the Railway Age 
of March 16, 1920. It suggested a method or scheme which 
may be employed by the various signal departments for keep- 
ing a record of the various major units from the time of 
their installation to their retirement. 

It was the recommendation of the committee that a record 
be kept of the units for property changes. This record should 
include: 

1. Property record in statement form of each change dur- 
ing the life of the installation. 

2. Plans showing each change to be indexed or filed with 
the property record. 

The committee presented the following for discussion and 
action by the section, to the end that a recommendation be 
made to the Bureau of Valuation, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that the instructions governing reports in connection 
with Valuation Order No. 3 be changed as follows: 

Paragraph 7, page 7, of the Second Revised Issue of 
Valuation Order No. 3. 





FRESENT Form. 

Where one carrier assumes 
the cost of a change upon an- 
other carrier's property, or 
where one or more carriers 
participate with the owner in 
the cost of a change in the lat- 
ter’s property, the full detail of 
the property units involved and 
their costs shall be recorded in 
but one set of records, and they 
shall be the records of the car- 
rier to which the property in 
which the change has been 
made was originally inventoried 
by the commission. 


RECOMMENDED ForM 

Where one carrier assumes 
the cost of the change upon an- 
other carrier’s property, or 
where one or more carriers par- 
ticipate with the owner in the 
cost of a change in the latter’s 
property, the full detail of the 
property units involved and 
their cost shall be recorded in 
but one set of records, and the) 
shall be. the records of the car- 
rier that originates the charges 
for changes in the property. 
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This is desirable due to the fact that many joint plants 
were inventoried to the carrier which does not originate 
charges for changes in the property on account of the govern- 
ment field party reaching such points before parties on the 
other line had reached them. 

It was recommended that the section take such action as 
will bring this matter to the attention of the Bureau of Valu- 
ation, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Under subject 3, Units for Use in Signal Valuation, the 
committee presented units for the record of property changes 
under accounts 15 and 27. These units were subdivided 
under primary units and the list was submitted as a guide 
as to what would be required, with the thought in mind that 
each carrier is to arrange the list to suit the characteristics 
of its property. This report also was presented for discussion 
and acceptance as information. 


D. C. Track Circuits 


Committee No. XVIII—D. C. Track Circuits, A. R. 
Fugina (L. & N.), chairman, in submitting a report on 
specifications of characteristics of track circuits outlined the 
general conditions existing with reference to a study cf this 
subject. The most important factor, and the one over which 
the signal engineer has absolutely no control, is the train 
shunt. Little information about the train shunt under vary- 
ing conditions is available. Such investigations as have 
been made by this committee seem to point to the fact that 
on main track rails the shunting resistance of even a single 
car or a single pair of wheels is much less than .06 ohm 
and that for the usual fouling circuit of a switch, the shunt- 
ing resistance may be less than .06 ohm, but often is much 
greater. The committee is developing information and data 
about the shunt resistance under varying conditions, so that 
it may submit a definite recommendation. 

The minimum releasing point of the track relay in service 
is a vital factor in the safety of the track circuit. This will 
bear a direct relation to the maximum resistance of the track 
shunt. It is highly desirable to decrease the rail resistance. 
Decreasing rail- resistance reduces the adverse effect of low 
ballast resistance. Economy and reliability of operation may 
therefore be obtained by reducing the rail resistance instead 
of expending money to increase the ballast resistance. 

The report was presented at this time for discussion and 
acceptance as information only. 

A general discussion on track circuits brought out the 
necessity of devising some means of improving the protec- 
tion to be afforded by the track shunt fouling circuit at 
switches. It was the general opinion that with or without 
improvements in this feature pipe-connected derails should 
be required on all turnouts in automatic signal territory. 


Other Committee Reports 


Committee No. XI1V—Contracts, R. C. Johnson (B. R. T. 
System), chairman, presented four standard forms with the 
recommendaticn that they be submitted to letter ballot for 
inclusion in the Manual. The first form covered an invi- 
tation to bidders on block signal and interlocking work; the 
second was the contractor’s proposal for block signal and 
interlocking work; the third was a standard form of bond 
to accompany contracts for block signal and interlocking 
work, while the fourth form submitted covered the proposed 
contract for execution in connection with block signal and 
interlocking work. 

Committee No. V—Maintenance Rules and Instructions, 
G. K. Thomas (A. T. & S. F.), chairman, presented two 
reports and recommended their submission to letter ballot 
for inclusion in the Manual. The first report covered rules 
ior signal maintenance intended to supersede rules 751 to 
777 inclusive and 782 to 784 inclusive now contained in the 
Manual under the heading Rules for Signal Maintainers. 
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The remaining 19 rules now in the Manual under this head- 
ing have reference to interlocking, batteries, lamps and pole 
line and will be covered under those heads in later reports. 
The second report consisted of examination papers on signal 
maintenance and included 102 questions and answers. 


When the maintenance rules and the set of examination 
questions and answers were presented exceptions were taken 
to a number of rules because of the liability of their being 
misinterpreted, particularly with reference to conditions 
affecting men working at the same place but in different 
departments. A number of revisions were presented and 
accepted, after which the entire report was accepted for sub- 
mission to letter ballot for inclusion in the Manual. 

Committee No. VIII—Alternating Current Automatic 
Block Signaling, C. H. Morrison (N. Y., N. H. & HL), 
chairman, submitted for consideration a report on calculating 
power supply and distribution for an alternating current 
signal system. ‘This report covered the choice of voltage, 
frequency and transmission and treated of the material of 
the conductors and their size with paragraphs on wire and 
pole spacing, sectionalizing, center of gravity of load, line 
losses, lightning protection, commercial source of supply, 
power equipment and calculating forms. The calculating 
forms consisted of power summary sheet, engineering data 
sheet and load diagram, which were recommended for use 
in calculating power requirements. These sheets were also 
submitted with the report and the committee recommended 
it for acceptance and submission to letter ballot for inclusion 
in the Manual. 

In addition to the above reports others were presented by 
Committee I—Editing, H. S. Balliet (N. Y. C.), chairman; 
Committee I]—Mechanical Interlocking, C. J. Kelloway 
(A. C. L.), chairman; Committee II1I—Power Interlocking, 
F. B. Wiegand (N. Y. C.), chairman; Committee IV-—D. C. 
Automatic Block Signals, C. F. Stoltz (C. C. C. & St. L.), 
chairman; Committee VI—Standard Design, F. P. Patenall 
(B. & O.), chairman; Committee XI—Batteries, A. B. Himes 
(B. & O.), chairman; Committee XIII—Electrical Testing, 
P. M. Gault (I. C.), chairman. 


Other Reports and General Business 


Committee No. 3, on power interlocking, presented specifi- — 
cations for a circuit controller for draw bridges, which after 
brief discussion was referred back to the comr-ittee for 
revision. After some discussion a specification for electric- 
motor switch-operating and locking mechanism, together 
with an operating and overload curve chart was adopted for 
submission to letter ballot for inclusion in Manual. 

In connection with the progress report of Committee 16, 
oils, the discussion brought out the fact that the specifications 
for illuminating oil for switch and signal lamps had been 
adopted by the American Railway Association and that one 
road, operating 500 miles of line, had saved $500 in one 
vear by following these specifications. 

A general discussion on the education of signal depart- 
ment employees resulted in approval of a recommendation 
that the sectional committees offer programs of practical 
educational value and that copies of the proceedings be fur- 
nished to all those interested. 

R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, in a brief address to the Signal Section, compli- 
mented it on the volume and quality of work completed 
during the past year The keynote of his address was that 
the Signal Section has been entirely too modest with respect 
to its accomplishments and that it was the duty of each and 
every representative to tell his railroad management what 
good has really been accomplished by the Section. In this 
connection he called attention to the showing made on the 
road mentioned above by following the specifications for oils 
prepared by this Section and adopted by the American Rail- 
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way Association. In submitting reports to the executive 
committee of the A. R. A. Mr. Aishton recommended that the 
committees incorporate as an opening paragraph of their 
reports an outline of the purpose and the important results 
to be obtained through the adoption of the report. 

After miscellaneous business was disposed of the Secretary 
announced that the next meeting of the Signal Section would 
be the regular New York meeting, to be held on November 
3, at the McAlpin Hotel. 


Signal Section Officers Elected 


The following officers for the Signal section were elected 
for the ensuing year: F. B. Wiegand (N. Y. C. Lines West), 
chairman; C. A. Christofferson (N. P.), first vice-chairman; 
B. T. Anderson (D. L. & W.), second vice-chairman. Those 
elected to serve three years on the Committee of Direction 
are: W. J. Eck (Southern); F. W. Pfleging (U. P.); W. Y. 
Scott (B. & M.); and W. M. Vandersluis (I. C.). 

Signal Appliance Association 

The officers of the Signal Appliance Association, chosen 
for the ensuing year at a meeting held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, are: Chairman, Henry Lee, Railway Age; vice- 
chairman, G. A. Blackmore, Union Switch & Signal Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Man- 
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ufacturing Co., New York. Those elected to serve on the 
Executive committee for two years are: M. R. Briney, Federal 
Signal Co., Albany, N. Y.; W. J. Gillingham, Hall Switch 
& Signal Co., Garwood, N. J.; John Roberts, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; and F. J. Lebreau, Macbeth- 
Evans Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. E. A. Condit, Rail Joint 
Co., N. Y., was appointed chairman of the Arrangement 
Committee. 


The Trend of Railway 
Earnings Shown in Charts 
By Henry M. Sperry, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


ANIEL WILLARD, president of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
an address before the annual meeting of the National 
Civic Federation at New York last. February, made 

the statement: “I think that the most constant and per- 
sistent problem that confronts the railroads at all times. 
through all seasons and all periods, is the problem that grows 
out of being misunderstood. The railroads are such a large 
undertaking and we have to talk in figures that we so little 
comprehend that this difficulty is ever present. . The 








TABLE i—STATISTICS OF CLASS I RAILWAYS—UNITED STATES 





(Railways Having an Annual Operating Revenue above $1,000,000) 
(Does Not Include Switching and Terminal Companies) 


————Fiscal years ended June 30—————__________ 














eg are ee * 
Item 1911 1912 1915 1914 1915 1916 

1. Miles of track operated—main track............ 244,300.77 249,192.74 254,821.20 259,139.53 262,424.88 264,920.40 
2. Property invesiment—Class I roads and _ their leis 

non-operating subsidiaries (investment in road 

and equipment, exclusive of materials and 

RIES te oigng say panet peta nudaadoaakan $14,246,167,475 $14,632,497,022 $15,284,763,489 $15,842,127,273 $16,257,146,632 $16,688.440,056 
3. Total operating revenuies.......ceeceeeeceeeees 2,752,497,297.  2,805,006,544 3.108,361,215 3,031,326,963 — 2,871,563,047 3, 381.597.866 
i “SOG SUE GEMONOEE, 6 occ cccccncaccceccess 1,902,994,333 1,959,094,811 2,173,463,563 2,203,423,S12 2,021,160,614 tad sed tes 
§ Operating ratio—per cent.......ccccccccccecoes 69.14 69.84 69. 72.69 70.3 eee >" 
6. Net operating revenue...........ccececeeeeeeee 849,502,964 845,911,733 934,897,652 827,903,151 850,402,433 —-:1,170,705,080 
7. Railway tax accruals............ccecsccccceees 98,626,848 109,445,407 118,386,859 135,572,579 133,276,330 145,517,034 
C, SOEs SRUNNE POTONUR. cccccccccersescee 8 § = eeesedwe .eveeneee jj seeceese _sinteneees 649,917 "806.747 
Be GE SINGIN: 0 vecccccocceccsceswe 750,876,116 736,466,326 816,510,793 692,330,572 716,476,186 1,024,381,299 
10. Hire of equipment—net balance..............-- Dr. 15,577,534 Dr. 15,772,338 Dr. 15,611,817. Dr. 17,686,287 Dr. 19,128,943 Dr. 23.564.582 
11. Joint facility rents—net balance...............- Dr. 11,113,874 Dr. 12,209,605 Dr. 13,288,541 Dr. 13,626,138 Dr. 14,242,410 Dr. 15,943,758 
12. Net railway operating income (Stand. ret. basis). 724,184,708 708,484,383 787,610,435 661,018,147 683,104,833 984,872,959 
13. ate of return on investment—per cent........ 5.08 4.84 5.15 4.17 4.20 ae 90 
14. Other income (including Miscel. operating income) 273,767,609 219,308,972 241,629,540 243,768,847 186,232,946 192,709,534 
i on tac hale a ana sacs «aie eae wee ae 997,952,317 927,793,355 1,029,239,975 904,786,994 869,337,779 1,177,582.493 
ee Oo ceccceestheeerrenbecewes 124,960,314 129,046,148 133,018,154 122,592,248 122,528,657 pautate’ aes 
17. Interest on funded debt............ccccccccees 345,843,570 359,881,461 368,134,889 373,296,354 387,029,566 399 °348 125 
18. Interest on unfunded debt..........6.ee.eeeee 18,116,228 16,735,942 23,045,616 35,958,511 27,509,366 15.066 .312 
19. Other deductions ....... 20 .cccccccccccccccccce 19,996,896 21,505,611 19,295,321 22,218,263 16,114,112 20:730.068 
20. Net income available for dividends, etc.......... 489,035,309 400,624,193 485,745,995 350,721,618 316,156,078 603 222893 
21. Total dividends declared out of income and sur- - aay 

SE. << cckensatdivestsenrataerereeteeuseween 397,068,724 339,964,855 322,300,406 376,098,785 259,809,520 281,936,372 
CRIED. oo 06 6.0008 6a rece eeeten eons 249,843,166,302 259,981,628,198 297,722,528,693 284,924,749,718 273,913,006,569 339,870,323,675 
23. Revenue, passenger-miles ...........eeeeeeeeees 32,371,444,793 32,316,262,549 33,875,085,958 34,566,985,414 31,789,928,187 33,645,908,150 
24. Aggregate compensation of employees.........-- 1,167,856,000 1,209,716,686 1,338,612,385 1,337,344,135 1,190,223,755 1,366,100,518 

Calender years ended December 31— 
Item 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

1. Miles of track operated—main track..........cccccccccccccess 265,802.97 267,574.12 269,174.54 270,556.62 * 
2. Froperty investment—Class I roads and their non-operating sub- 

sidiaries (investment in road and equipment, exclusive of ma- 

ONE IID oo an 5. c'v cree ehe ete ened eb eb nen ele e eae cates $16,884,440,038  $17,762,152,127 $18,213,629,613 $18,529,749,653 b19,100,000,000 
S$. Total operating revenues... ...cccccccccccccvccceccescesceceses 3,596,865,766 4,014,142,748 4,880,953,480 5,144,795,154 a$6,171,493,301 
SG, WE GOON GIGI occ ccc cee siceveccueeeecees ceuusecceoes 2,357,398,412 2,829,325,124 3,982,068,197 4,399,715,515 5,768,720,013 
5. Operating ratio—per cent. ........ ce ceeres reese ccceceescseecns 65.54 70. 81.58 85.52 93.47 
6. Wet GMerating TeEVENUe... occ ccccccccccceccccccccccccccccesveces 1,239,467,354 1,184,817,623 898,885,283 745,079,639 402,773,288 
Te EN PP PCOTE TESTS TTT CT TCT TCT eT 157,113,372 213,920,095 223,175,379 232,601,396 278,868, 6€ 
8. Uncollectible railway revenues..........ccecccccccccccccccscces 797,486 700,090 613,821 916,889 1,224,980 
9. Railway operating income. .........ccccccccccvcccccccccvcceves 1,081,556,496 970,197,438 675,096,083 511,561,354 122,679,640 
10. Hire of equipment—net balance....... ee cece eee eee eee eeeeeeees Dr. 23,767,262 Dr. 17,999,098 Dr. 15,676,577 Dr. 33,488,823 Dr. 33,086,318 
Be. qeant facility remte—met balARCe. . 20. cccccccccccccccccceseecese Dr. 17,704,717 Dr. 18,129,570 Dr. 20,850,903 Dr. 22,087,578 Dr. 27,664,696 
12. Net railway operating income (Stand. ret. basis)...........+-++++ 1,040,084,517 934,068,770 638,568,603 454,984,953 61,928,62¢ 
13. Rate of return on investment—per cent.........-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 6.16 5.26 3.51 2.46 0.3. 
14, Other income (including miscel. operating income)............ 210,066,879 233,252,283 309,067,492 272,172,994 * 
| ee Orr ro 1,250,151,396 1,167,321,053 947,636,095 727,157,947 ° 
BE, Beemt fer lensed ORS. ccc cccvcccccccesceescccccvccseseccesee 158,377,958 132,082,177 126,977,239 123,276,608 . 
57. Beteent om. Famed Gabe. .0 cc ccccccccccacecscsceccecescccecess 406,667,567 403,305,438 396,465,997 404,089,456 . 
18. Interest on unfunded debt........c cece cece reece cere eneneecees 14,854,425 15,704,857 29,933,496 42,722,596 . 
Gey GORINEES n.cnccccevesetencccccevenvesescuceceseeseeves 23,370,773 23,197,975 125,598,013 73,460,852 . 
20. Net income available for dividends, etc........---eeeeeeeeeeees 646,880,673 593,030,606 268,661,350 83,608,435 . 
21. Total dividends declared out of income and surplus............ 306,176,937 320,395,779 275,336,547 278,516,908 : 
22. Revenue, ton-miles .........cceecccccecceccecrsccevevececceees 362,444,397,129 394,465,400,493 405,379,284,206 364,293,063,017 409,970,656, 
23. Revenue, passenger-miles ........- ee eeee cree eee eee reeeeceees 34,585,952,026 39,476,858,549  42,676,579,199 46,358,303,740 46,724,880,00U 
24. Aggregate compensation of employees.........eeeeeerereeeeeece 1,468,576,394 1,739,482,142 2,613,813,351 2,843,128,432 3,698,216,3 





1917, 1913 and 1919. b Partially estimated. 


*Not yet available. a Total operating revenues for 1920, includes $64,508,260 of back mail pay collected in 1920, but applicable to services render 


Note—Net railway operating income, as shown above for 1918, 1919 and 1920, represents the actual earnings from operation of the Class I railv 


The “standard return” for these roads (i. e., 


the net operating income after collecting rental 


from the U. S. Government), amounted to approxima 


$898,500,309 for the years 1918 and 1919, and for 1920 amounted to approximately $825,000,000, taking into account two months of Government operat 


six months of Government guarantee and four months of private operation. 


Bureau of Railway Econimics, Washington, D. C., March 29, 192! 
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Fig. 1—Leading Factors in Railway Earnings on a Ratio Scale, for a Clearer Comprehension of Relationship 
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trouble is that we talk in such big figures all the time that 
no one understands what we are talking about. When we 
get into billions, millions become minimized. They lose 
their relative value.” 

The present article is an attempt to work out a method 





Table IJ—Important Dates 
World War—Austria declared war on Serbia... July 28, 1914 
Pree ....September 3 and 5, 1916 
De aden anedde ae de cakibe sue January 1, 1917 





United States entered World War.............. April 6, 1917 
Federal Control began at noon.............e.0. December 28, 1917 
NS Ig ica ac wa ale eo aaloibaw arene as November 11, 1918 
‘Transportation Act approved.....cccccccccsccces February 28, 1920 
Federal Control ended............. February 29, 1920 
Federal Guaranty Period from March 1, 1920 
Federal Guaranty Period to..........ccccccccee: September 1, 1920 





which permits of a clearer understanding of the relation- 
ships between the various factors of railway traffic and earn- 
ings and more particularly to show the -relationships be- 
tween those figures expressed in millions and those expressed 
in billions. One of the charts is worked out in the form of 
curves plotted on the ratio scale, while in the other the vari- 
ous values are plotted as percentages. The charts point out 
clearly the great increase in traffic handled in recent years, 
the great increase in revenues, and show how the still greater 
increases in cost of operation, more particularly in wages, 
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not include the standard return for the period of federal con- 
trol or the guaranty for the guaranty period from March 1 to 
August 31, 1920. The third part of the chart shows the 
return on the investment; i.e., the relationship between the 
net railway operating income and the total property invest- 
ment. 

In this chart the most striking feature is the increase 
in railway operating expenses, the great increase in the pay 
roll and the sharp decline in net income. The ratio scale 
used in these charts is for the purpose of showing relative 
changes. An increase or decrease of a given percentage in 
any item on the chart will show the same degree of upward 
or downward inclination regardless of the magnitude of the 
item or its position on the chart. If the ordinary arithmetical 
scale were used the fluctuations in the large items would 
be more pronounced than the same relative fluctuations in 
the smaller items. ; 

In Fig. 2 these figures have been put in the form of per- 
centages, based on the vears 1911 to 1914 as an average of 
100. The chart shows that in the year 1920 as compared 
with the average of 1911-1914, the Class I railroads of the 
United States handled 150 per cent of the revenue ton miles 
of the average 1911 to 1914 and 137 per cent of the revenue 
passenger miles. This greater transportation service yielded 
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Fig. 2—Railway Traffic, Earnings and Expenses Shown in Percentages of the Average for 1911 to 1914 as 100 


have succeeded in reducing and almost eliminating net 
income. 

Fig. 1 is in three parts. It covers the years from 1911 to 
1920 and shows (a) the revenue ton miles of traffic in these 





Table I1I—Wage Advances During Federal Control 


ek Se I, DOS 3. Weiter scoerdevecivcesceneeen $360,000,000 
ht Cr, SOO D. Mb asy scence ieee weneenpeeenes 209,000,000 
To maintenance of way employees and clerks, September 1, 

DE cncvktec eek eeeutedchbabbes d ereeene vew~rw ada nteKae 190,000,000 
To agents and telegraphers, October 1, 1918..............46. 25,000,000 
To dining and sleeping car employees, January 1, 1919...... 8,000,000 
To enginemen and trainmen, Sameer oe Seber cecenewwes 60,000,000 
"EO GN, TEU Dy FO ee es occ ue cccscderee nies ceececescnes 50,000,000 
To enginemen and trainmen (time and one-half in road freight 

Ae ee EO a ee 38,000,000 
To maintenance of way employees (time and one-half for 

ee ee SS ES errr re 25,000,000 
To clerks (time and one-half for overtime), January 1, 1920.. 25,000,000 

I ease dk ke ein beeen es UNE Renee ce meeawes $990,000,000 


May 24, 1921 (a). 
RATE INCREASES 


June, 1918—Director-General increased freight rates approximately 28 
per cent, and passenger rates approximately 22 per cent. 
August 26, 1920—I. C. C. increased freight rates about 33 per cent and 


passenger rates 20 per cent, with a 50 per cent surcharge on Pullman fares. 








vears; the revenue passenger miles and the property invest- 
ment; (b) the total operating revenues, the total operating 
expenses, the pay roll, the net railway operating income and 
the net income available for dividends. The latter figure does 


211 per cent of the operating revenues of the 1911 to 1914 
period, but as the operating expenses reached a figure of 280 
per cent, principally because of an increase which brought 
wages up to a ratio of 293, the net railway operating income 
was reduced to but 8.6 per cent of what it was in the years 
from 1911 to 1914. 

The figures from which these charts were made up were 
compiled hy the Bureau of Railway Economics and are given 
in Table I. For the purpose of making the information 
readily available Tables II and III are given to show some 
of the important factors which resulted in the figures which 
are indicated on the charts. 
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Carriers Again Ask Labor Board to Decrease Wages 


Restoration of the Rates of Pay in Effect Prior to Decision No. 2 
Requested by Many Railroads 


EPRESENTATIVES of eastern and western railroads as- 
sailed the recent $400,000,000 wage cut authorized by 
the Railroad Labor Board, the standardization of rail- 

way employees’ wages and the payment of time and one-half 
for overtime in freight and yard services in reopening the wage 
question before the Labor Board on June 6. The recent wage 
cuts, considered in connection with the data presented to the 
board at the previous hearings by the carriers, are not large 
enough and should be increased so as to restore the rates of 
pay in effect prior to the wage increase of last July, according 
to the testimony presented at the opening session. The stand- 
ardization of wages and the payment of time and one-half for 
overtime in freight train service were attacked by J. G. 
Walber, representing the eastern roads, who suggested in 
lieu of the former, that standardization of wages extend only 
to those rate making groups fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In opening the hearings, which are a continuation of the 
hearings which began on April 18 and which have been 
reported currently in the Railway Age, Mr. Walber said 
in part: 

Since the submission by the railroads of their exhibits in April, 
the downward movement in the cost of living, and in the rates 
of pay in outside industries has continued and is still continuing. 
It is evident that there is a general necessity for revisions of 
the wage scales in all classes of employment. These changes will 
unquestionably have a pronounced influence upon costs of a 
kinds, including the cost of living, and will, in our opinion, re- 
quire in the very near future much greater reductions in the 
scales of the railroad employees than have been asked up to 
this time. If the elements set out in Section 307 of the Transpor- 
tation Act are in control of the situation, and we believe that it 
was the intent of Congress that they should be given the most 
specific and direct application that the conditions would permit, 
a very serious situation will be constantly before us, and it 
requires very serious consideration whether, in view of the con- 
stant changes which are taking place in this period of readjust- 
ment it is possible to continue to handle these readjustments 
of the wages of railway employees in the manner which is now 
being pursued and the necessities of adjustment of individual 
classes with relation to all classes. ; Le 

In other words, the question before us is whether it is to 
be impossible to make adjustments in the wage scales of one 
class of employees without involving all other clases. We realize 
that this is not a matter which can be decided at this time; in 
fact, it may not be necessary to decide it at this time, but with 
the diversified conditions in the commercial industries and with 
the great many different classes of employment in the railroad 
service, we assert that Section 307 of the Transportation Act does 
not contemplate that specific relations between wage scales of the 
various classes should be continued, and that one class cannot 
be changed without affecting every other class. The Transporta- 
tion Act itself recognizes that there are differences in the com- 
mercial necessities in the different parts of the country, by the 
establishment of the different rate regions, and as that act requires 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to give direct considera- 
tion of the wage scales in their decisions affecting traffic rates, 
there appears to be sound reason for holding that in any circum- 
stances the largest area to be considered by the Labor Board 
in determining wage scales should correspond with these traffic 
rate regions. In fact, we repeat that Section 307 requires making 
the most direct comparisons possible, even to the extent of sub- 
dividing carriers, if the conditions warrant, so that if for no 
other reason, railroad wages in each particular section of the 
country can be brought in direct conformity with prevailing 
scales of pay for analogous occupations in those particular local- 
ities, and similarly with reference to the cost of living in corre- 
sponding communities. 7 ; . : 

The differences in all the elements entering into the situation, 
whether cost of living, rates of pay in outside industries, general 
social conditions, etc., are so pronounced as between different 
portions of even distinct sections of the country; as for instance, 
within the New England district, within states themselves, and as 
between rural and urban communities on individual railroads ; 


that to pay the same scales of wages and apply the same work- 
ing conditions results directly in discrimination between the em- 
ployees working in these different places. The standardization 
of wages for all classes of railroad employees which disregards 
such local conditions is a serious violation of economic law, and 
the continuation of such policy would be in violation of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. The attempts in the past few years 
to standardize wages over the entire country, when the condi- 
tions over the entire country are not and could not, and, in 
fact, should not be standardized, is a contributing factor to the 
present situation which is resulting in criticisms of the expenses 
of the railroads and the quite general conception that there is 
wastefulness in the expenditures of the railroads, and, therefore, 
the shippers are being required to pay traffic rates unnecessarily. 
This experience has also demonstrated that payment of standard 
railroad wages to all employees is reflected in the wages paid 
by outside industries and on the farms, all of which contributes 
to the high cost of living. 

It is felt that not only on the railroads but as between the 
railroads and the commercial industries, economic peace cannot 
obtain under the existing standardized rates for all classes in 
disregard of the local conditions as to cost of living, rates paid 
in outside industries, social conditions, etc., as before referred 
to, and che eastern ralroads are anxious and ready to do all 
within their power to correct this situation in conformity with 
the provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920. 

In addition to reductions in the unit or base rate of wages as 
to which the board has announced its judgment in Decision 
No. 147, there is involved in the present dispute a proposition 
not covered or provided for by that decision. The proposition 
referred to is the substitution of pro-rata pay in place of time 
and one-half for overtime in freight and yard service. We 
cannot too strongly and emphatically urge the careful considera- 
tion by the board of this feature of the pending dispute. Over- 
time basis of pay in road freight service was injected into the 
wage schedules as a pay increase measure, and for that reason, 
as well as because it directly and substantially affects the amount 
of the employees’ compenstion rather than the working condi- 
tions under which he labors, the railroads feel that it should be 
dealt with in this wage adjustment proceeding. 


After outlining the history of punitive overtime payments, 
Mr. Walber continued: 


Road freight service provides a dual basis of payment; miles 
and hours cannot be considered in the same category or com- 
parable with other classes of service or labor which is regulatory 
on the part of the railroads. The principle of overtime for road 
freight service.on the basis of time and one-half is wrong and 
inequitable, and cannot be fairly applied where the regulation of 
hours is beyond the control of the employer. The object of 
overtime, or rather the establishment of penalty rates of pay 
after a stipulated number of hours of service is a_ restrictive 
feature instituted for the purpose of limiting the individual hours 
of service for what might be termed “stationary employment” 
where an equitable return is obtained and the duration of service 
is governable by the employer. The emergencies of road service, 
involving uncontrollable features which are non-regulatory on the 
part of the carrier and which it cannot control, separates this 
class of service from all others, as the railroad has no means 
of obtaining a proper equivalent. In real service it is quite 
evident that in many cases neither the management nor the 
men can prevent overtime. Weather conditions, density of traffic, 
unexpected breakdowns at points lacking facilities for prompt 
repairs, may either singly or together cause délays to such an 
extent that a run which under reasonable conditions takes eight 
hours, may be protracted to twelve hours. In such cases, the 
crew is not called upon to perform fifty per cent more labor, as 
would be the case in a shop, but is required to spend fifty per 
cent more time in performing the same amount of labor. 


After outlining the further development of punitive over- 
time payments to engine and train service employees during 
federal control, and quoting Director General Walker D. 
Hines with respect to his attitude toward these payments, 
Mr. Walber continued: 


It will be observed that the Director General plainly stated 
that he could not approve of the granting of time and one-hal 
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for overtime on the basis for which it had heretofore been con- 
tended, his views coinciding with those of the arbitration boards 
which had passed upon the subject, and also with those of the 
railroad managements who are unable to see any justification for 
the granting of such a penalty measure applying to conditions 
which are almost entirely beyond the control of the managements 
or the men themselves. 

This attitude of the Director General was brought to the 
attention of the board in the hearings involving the wage scales, 
which resulted in Decision No. 2. The contention of the rail- 
road managements that the increased pay resulting from the 
granting of time and one-half for overtime, which the Director 
General treated as a wage adjustment in his memorandum, was 
evidently ignored by the board in rendering Decision No. 2, as 
we construe the increases granted, which were the same number 
of cents per hour as were granted other classes of skilled em- 
ployees, and in that way granting disproportionate increases to 
the engine and train service employees as compared with other 
classes. Therefore, all such classes having been treated equally 
with reference to the amount of increases per hour or per dav, in 
the basis rates, with no consideration whatever of the dual basis 
of pay applicable to the men in road freight service, we believe 
we are fully justified in the conviction that the reasons which 
influenced the Director General in making this concession no 
longer exist and have been wiped out by the action of the Labor 
Board in the promulgation of the increases under Decision No. 2. 


J. W. Higgins Testifies for Western Roads 


Mr. Walber was followed on the stand by J. W. Higgins, 
executive secretary of the Association of Western Railways, 
who spoke on behalf of the western carriers. Mr. Higgins 
said that despite the recent wage cut of $400,000,000 in the 
pay of railway employees, western railroads will continue to 
stand squarely upon their requests for reductions in wages 
which will restore the rates of pay in effect prior to the last 
increase of $700,000,000 ordered by the Railroad Labor 
Board last July. “The evidence now before the board shows 
conclusively that the grounds upon which the last increase 
was made have entirely disappeared by reason of changed 
circumstances and conditions affecting the cost of living and 
the rates of pay for work of the same character in outside 
industries,’ Mr. Higgins said in outlining the carriers’ 
position. 

“The western carriers,” he said, “notwithstanding Deci- 
sion No. 147 which established decreases in rates of pay that 
are less in amount than those which these carriers have asked 
this board to establish and which it is asserted are justified 
upon the records in this proceeding, stand squarely upon 
and adhere to the prayers in the applications which have 
been filed for reductions in wages and rates of pay that will 
restore the wage schedules of these carriers to the basis not 
in excess of the wages and rates of pay which obtained 
before the promulgation of Decision No. 2.” 

Frank H. Alfred, president of the Pere Marquette; F. W. 
Sargent, general solicitor of the Chicago & North Western; 
J. J. O’Neill, general manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; J. L. Coleman, general attorney of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and G. S. Waid, general 
manager of the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana, 
also testified for their respective roads, reiterating, to a large 
extent, the arguments made in the previous hearings regard- 
ing the cost of living and the wages being paid for similar 
work in outside industries. All asked for the restoration of 
the rates of pay in effect prior to Decision No. 2. 


J. G. Walber Presents Additional Exhibits 


Mr. Walber, on behalf of all of the carriers, submitted 
numerous exhibits regarding the cost of living and the wages 
being paid in outside industries for work similar to that per- 
formed by the railway employees. These exhibits showed in 
general that the cost of living has decreased approximately 
5 per cent since the filing of similar exhibits with the board 
in the wage hearings just ended. One of these exhibits, for 
instance, showed that the cost of living in May, 1921, is 
approximately 41 per cent lower than it was in July, 1920, 
when the peak was reached. Wholesale prices are shown in 
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other exhibits to have decreased from 5 to 13 per cent since 
February and it is necessary, according to Mr. Walber, to 
go back to 1915 and 1916 to find comparable periods. 

Regarding the relation of wholesale prices to the cost of 
living, Mr. Walber called attention to the fact that the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, which prepared the exhibits, mentions 
the tendency of retail prices to lag behind wholesale prices. 

‘“‘We feel that your board is thoroughly alive to the condi- 
tions which generally exist with reference to this feature in 
our industrial situation,” Mr. Walber said in explanation. 
“It is common knowledge that this situation is receiving 
attention in various ways; press dispatches indicate that the 
administration at Washington is taking an active interest in 
the matter of reducing retail prices. We confidently believe 
that there will be a continued decline in all the elements 
entering into the cost of living; also that wholesale prices 
have not reached as low a plane as they will and that there 
will be a gradual drawing together with the lines of decline 
of the retail and wholesale prices. In any event, as wholesale 
prices are steadily declining, the downward movement in 
retail prices will continue for a much longer period of time.” 

The railroads completed their pleas for wage reductions 
on June 7, the remainder of the western roads outlining their 
requests and the reasons therefor, and Dr. C. P. Neill taking 
up the arguments in behalf of the southeastern roads. The 
afternoon session was opened with a controversy between 
B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor and representa- 
tives of the Pullman Company over the right of that com- 
pany to bring its case for wage reductions before the Board 
at this time. Mr. Jewell contended that the Pullman Com- 
pany has had no conferences with “the authorized represen- 
tatives of the employees” in accordance with the terms of 
the Transportation Act. The action of the Pullman Com- 
pany in bringing the case before the Board was defended 
by G. S. Fernald, counsel, who stated that Mr. Jewell’s 
objections were purely technical. Chairman R. M. Barton 
of the Board, ruled that the pleas of the Pullman Company 
for wage reductions would not be heard until the Board had 
decided the question of jurisdiction. 

Representatives of the various classes of employees in- 
volved in the wage controversy testified at the afternoon 
session, all of them stating that they are resting their cases 
upon the testimony introduced in the recent wage hearings. 

Intimations that the attitude of employees in engine and 
train service was such that their acceptance of wage cuts at 
this time was not probable were made before the Labor Board 
on June 8 by L. E. Sheppard and W. G. Lee speaking on 
behalf of employees in Group I. Mr. Sheppard outlined all 
the adverse circumstances which might act to influence rep- 
resentatives of the employees in Group I to vote for rejec- 
tion of the decreased rates of pay fixed by the Labor Board 
last week when the general chairman of all the carriers 
affected meet at Chicago on July 1. No specific threats 
were made, both Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Lee confining their 
remarks to outlining the probable frame of mind of these 
employees and stating that if a strike was called blame 
would lie first with railroads in trying to reduce wages at 
this time and second with Labor Board in ordering decreases. 
Mr. Sheppard defended the position of the conductors, whom 
he directly represents, by stating that discrimination in rates 
of pay which prevailed prior to federal control has merely 
been continued by awards of the Railroad Administration 
and Labor Board. ‘The cost of living,” he said, “has never 
been argued as a factor in wage schedule making and should 
not be so considered at this time.” He also made a vigor- 
ous attack on “open shop” propaganda and in closing stated 
that railway employees prefer private control, provided they 
can obtain concessions under such system as they obtained 
while railroads were under federal control. 
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Mr. Lee’s arguments were based largely upon the state- 
ment that the Labor Board after rendering one decision 
could not alter its findings within a few days without the 
inference being drawn that it admitted error in the first 
wage cut order. H. P. Daugherty, representing the engi- 
neers, and W. S. Carter, representing the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, also testified before 
the Board, the latter filing voluminous exhibits regarding 
the regularity of employment of firemen and enginemen, 
mcreases in efficiency as measured by traffic handled, haz- 
ards of employment and increases in cost of living as com- 
pared with wages paid these employees. 


President Not Urging General Rate Cut 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

RESIDENT Harptinc and the administration are not seek- 
P ing an immediate general or horizontal reduction in 

freight rates. The attitude of the President on the 
subject of rate reductions is now far more closely in accord 
with that of the railroad officers, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and that expressed in the resolutions recently 
adopted by the National Industrial Traffic League than 
would be inferred from most of the despatches from Wash- 
ington to the daily newspapers. There is no warrant for the 
assumption on which many of the news stories were based 
that, because the President wants rates reduced as a step 
toward the “return to normalcy,” he is working for a general 
or percentage cut in rates which would transfer to the 
shippers most of the $400,000,000 which it is estimated the 
railroads will save in wages during the next year, and that 
he has been urging such a policy upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The President is anxious to have rates reduced and he 
called on the commission on June 1 to get first-hand in- 
formation as to what was being done in that direction be- 
cause of conflicting statements that had been made to him, 
but he has made no attempt to dictate to the commission in 
any way and he has since expressed not only surprise and 
gratification at the progress already made but approval of 
the course adopted by the commission of working in co-opera- 
tion with the carriers and the shippers to bring about read- 
justments of rates where they will do the most good. 

Information obtained from commission sources checks 
with what was given out at the White House regarding the 
President’s conference with the commissioners on June 1; 
the President also in a later conference with the newspaper 
correspondents corrected some of the conclusions to which 
many of them had jumped. The President referred to the 
evil of horizontal increases or decreases in rates which affect 
some commodities much more than others because of the dif- 
ference in the relation between the amount of the rate and 
the value of the article, in the case of coal for instance as 
compared with a suit of clothes, and he indicated his entire 
approval of a readjustment by commodities rather than a 
general reduction. Incidentally he expressed a rather favor- 
able attitude toward a seasonal reduction in coal rates, such 
as is proposed by the Frelinghuysen bill now awaiting action 
in the Senate and which Secretary Hoover has been attempt- 
ing to bring about by voluntary action of the carriers. The 
President is interested in this proposal not only from the 
general standpoint but because the government itself is a 
large purchaser of coal, but it is understood that railroad 
officers have expressed an unwillingness to make the experi- 
ment. 

President Harding’s attitude toward the railroad problem 
has undergone a considerable evolution during the past two 
or three months, during which he has been consulting on the 
subject with representatives of all sides of the question. At 
first he appeared to be convinced that the high rates them- 
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selves were the principal cause of the railroads’ difficulties, 
instead of the outward and visible manifestation of the high 
expenses which caused the high rates. In his address to 
Congress he declared that both rates and the cost of opera- 
tion must be reduced and possibly he had an idea that it 
could be done simultaneously. Further investigation of the 
question showed him that comparatively little could be done 
toward reducing rates until wages could be reduced and that 
even then it must be a gradual process. It also showed him 
that there were many other factors at work of greater im- 
portance than the freight rates to cause the business depres- 
sion. The President was continually receiving complaints 
from delegations who called upon him or from Congressmen 
who passed on to him the complaints of their constituents who 
were being hardest hit by the maintenance of the high level of 
freight rates while their own prices were being rapidly re- 
duced by the operation of the law of supply and demand. 

After various conferences the President began to observe 
that the complaints of high rates as the term was used gen- 
erally were actually based on objections to particular rates 
that had been thrown out of relation to the value of the ship- 
ments by the fact that the process of readjustment has been 
working much more actively in some other directions than it 
has on railroad expenses. It is likely that the President was 
particularly impressed with the resolutions adopted by the 
National Industrial Traffic League at its convention in Cleve- 
land on May 25 and sent to him deprecating “any effort to- 
ward a general downward revision of rates until the carriers 
have had an opportunity to adjust their expenses” and favor- 
ing readjustments in conference between carriers and 
shippers. 

As late as May 31 the President had indicated an un- 
willingness to accept the position of the railroad executives, 
as it had been reported to him, of general opposition to rate 
reductions, but apparently he learned later that they had 
qualified general statements of this character by recognizing 
the need of many particular adjustments downward. The 
only information given out at the time of the President’s visit 
to the commission was a memorandum read to the newspaper 
men at the White House, to the effect that the President had 
gone to inquire of the commission what progress was being 
made and that he was gratified to learn of the extent of the 
readjustments from the general percentage advance that had 
already been made. 

It gives more punch to a newspaper story to picture the 
President of the United States as an all-powerful boss whose 
expression of a desire means that he proposes to “start some- 
thing” than to represent him as a layman seeking informa- 
tion on a somewhat technical subject. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent’s repeated statements that rate-making is a legislative 
function delegated by Congress to a commission, rather than 
a legislative function, and that the present Executive is not 
inclined to go over the heads of the duly constituted authori- 
ties, have either been ascribed to a becoming modesty or 
subordinated to the interest of dramatic journalism. 

The President has been a newspaper editor and publisher, 
but, to apply a newspaper analogy to his present office and 
to treat his cabinet as a staff of reporters who are supposed to 
keep the chief informed as to what is going on, it may be 
stated that the staff does not include any man assigned to the 
railroad run. When the President asks his advisers what is 
doing in their departments that is of general interest there is 
no one to talk for the railroad business. It is understood 
that the railroad problem was first brought before the cabinet 
by the Vice-President because none of the other cabinet offi- 
cers has any jurisdiction over transportation, but there are 
men who are somewhat interested in railroad matters and 
who have heard mild rumors from their friends, the farmers 
or the manufacturers, that they are not making as much 
money as they ought to or would like to and if it did not cost 
so much to transport their products from the places where 
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they grow or are made to the places where they are worth 
something they might make more money. Although prices 
are not regulated it occasionally occurs to the producer that 
his government has the power to regulate freight rates. 

As a result, when Managing Editor Harding holds his 
semi-weekly staff meetings, his agricultural department 
editor or his commercial editor may remark that he under- 
stands that freight rates are very high, that something ought 
to be done about it and that as far as he can see nothing is 
being done about it. Having no member of his staff assigned 
to cover the Interstate Commerce Commission, Editor Hard- 
ing decided to go out one fine morning and interview the 
commission itself. The bulletin he issued on his return in- 
dicates that he thought he had dug up a good story and it is 
said that he expressed some surprise that he had been able to 
land something like a scoop as a reward for his enterprise in 
going after both sides of the story. 

The commissioners told him that for months they had been 
working in co-operation with the railroads and the shippers 
in correcting inequalities that had resulted from the latest 
percentage increase in freight rates and that several important 
reductions in rates on particular commodities had been 
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criticism on the part of those who do not share such feeling 
on the ground that it has tended to cause many people to 
hold off buying and thus delay the readjustment. 


Freight Car Surplus 
Continues to Decrease 


WasHINecTOoN, D. C. 
HE NUMBER of surplus freight cars for the week ending 
T May 31, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, shows a further 
decrease to 394,040, or about 28,000 less than for the pre- 
vious week. Of the total 155,040 were box cars as com- 
pared with 168,272 the week before, and 165,102 were coal 
cars as compared with 176,442 the week before. The freight 
car loading also continues to increase, but the compilation 
of the report for the last week in May was delayed until too 
late for publication in this week’s issue. 
The summary of car loading for the week ended May 21 
is given in the following table. 
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L.C.L. merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not comparable as some roads are not able to separate their L.C.L. freight and miscellaneous 
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worked out and more were in process of being worked out. 
They may have told him also that the $400,000,000 wage 
reduction would not be all velvet for the railroads, that a 
considerable part of it is needed merely to avert bankruptcy, 
that even if it could all be applied to rate reductions a 10 
per cent horizontal reduction in freight rates would hardly 
persuade many people to buy in much larger quantities than 
they are now buying, while it would certainly reduce by that 
much the revenues on the business that is moving anyway, 
while a larger reduction on some commodities might stimu- 
late some business to be handled in otherwise empty cars. 

As a newspaper man, Mr. Harding may also have been 
reminded that the thousands of rate adjustments already made 
have naturally attracted little publicity individually, while 
those who have been complaining about high rates have 
naturally made more noise than those who have not been 
complaining. 

The effect of the Presidents’ various statements to the news- 
paper correspondents, however, has undoubtedly had a 
tendency to encourage a feeling throughout the country that 
freight rates were due for a fall and there has been much 
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: Traffic Troubles Reduced by Enlarging Water Supply 


Southern Pacific Effects Annual Saving of $104,000 by Organizing 
Systematic Campaign on Tucson Division 


Ae 


Pacific practically from the time the division was 

opened for operation have borne constant testimony to 
the extra importance that should be attached to the item of 
water supply as a factor in train movements through com- 
paratively arid sections of the country. This division extend- 
ing from Yuma, Ariz., to a point near El Paso, Tex., includes 
564 miles of main line, all of which is through desert. The 
character of this territory is such that in constructing 
the line in 1879 and 1880, one of the largest items of expense 
was that of hauling and transporting water for the work. In 
fact, it was a common belief of the men in charge that no 
water was to be had in that section. As a result of this belief, 
together with the urgent need of hurrying the construction in 
order to effect a connection between the Pacific and Atlantic, 
the water supplies developed were unsatisfactory, even at that 
time. However, with but little improvement they remained 
the only ones until 1917, when it was decided to attempt a 
substantial improvement. This plan was precipitated by the 
events of the preceding year when, as a result of large in- 
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it available for boiler use in order to effect a settlement of 


the mud. The breaking down of the machinery was a fre- 
quent cause of trouble, there being but the one pumping 
unit. Also freight traffic regularly experienced delays inci- 
dent to the preference given to passenger movements, there 
being five passenger trains in each direction daily, all: of 
which carried water cars and which in themselves often en- 
countered conditions at Yuma where it became necessary to 
obtain their supply of water from the small mains of the city. 
The change made was that of drilling two wells, one 246 ft. 
and the other 252 ft. deep and installing two electrically 
operated Lane & Bowler turbine pumps. The water, though 
not of the best quality, is present in ample quantity for all 
purposes. 

Having corrected the trouble at Yuma, attention was di- 
rected to the situation at Wellton, 37 miles east. The trouble 
here was not so much one of inadequacy of supply as exces- 
sive cost of operation, the supply here in many instances 
having been carried over the entire freight division from 
Yuma to Gila, a distance of 123 miles, over a period when 
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Map of Southern Pacific Showing Water Stations on Tucson Division 


creases in the tonnage on the Pacific coast and through the 
Imperial Valley of California, conditions were aggravated to 
a point where substantial relief seemed essential. Annoying 
delays incident to a shortage of water at stations or to their 
distance apart, and more or less costly maneuvering to make 
the best of a bad situation were every-day occurrences, while 
train failures and blockades, though less common, were not 
unknown. The condition was partially met by hauling water 
cars a distance of 400 miles, oil tank cars being used for the 
purpose, but this was an expensive practice, each water car 
decreasing the capacity of a train for revenue freight by one 
car and there being a demand at all times for cars capable of 
transporting oil. 


Program for Better Water Supply Begun at Yuma 


The plan of relief called for the establishment of water 
stations on the Tucson division at intervals of 25 miles. 
Predictions of failure were plentiful but the work was under- 
taken and a beginning made at Yuma, the west end of the 
division. It had been the practice here to secure water from 
the Colorado river, pumping it into large concrete settling 
tanks and confining it therein for 12 hours prior to making 
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other wells had been pumped dry or rendered inoperative by 
machinery failures. The employment of three pumpers at 
this point, however, was a matter which invited improve- 
ment. To the end of effecting such an improvement, two 
Lane & Bowler pumps, belt-driven by two gas engines, were 
installed with the result that one attendant now handles the 
work. The saving effected by this change exceeds $3,000 
annually in pumpers’ salaries alone. The quality of the 
Wellton water, however, is the poorest on the division. It 
contains 26.59 grains per gallon of incrusting salt and 53.42 
grains per gallon of non-incrusting matter, the total dissolved 
matter being 80.01 grains per gallon. 

The one unfavorable condition now outstanding on the 
freight division between Yuma and Gila was that of operat- 
ing trains between Wellton and Sentinel. With a distance of 
50 miles between these stations, it happened at times that 
trains attempting to operate over the district on the supply 
of water carried in the engine tender would run short before 
reaching Sentinel and experience serious delay on that ac- 
count. To overcome this condition, water was prospected for 
at Aztec. Although an unlikely place for water from all 
surface indications, Aztec being one of the most desolate 
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spots on this route, efforts at drilling were successful, the 
installation at this point consisting of two wells, 710 ft. deep, 
two gas engine driven Lane & Bowler pumps and a 350,000 
gal. steel tank. 


Wells 1,746 Ft. Deep at Gila 


The situation at Gila was one of inadequacy and, being 
a terminal point, it was especially urgent that the trouble 
be overcome. Although there were two wells at this point, 
the supply would become exhausted during periods of heavy 
business and necessitate the hauling of water from Wellton, 
85 miles west, and from Maricopa, 42 miles east. The 
problem of supply was solved by digging deeper, a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply being found at a depth of 1,746 
feet. 

This water, however, like that at Sentinel has a tem- 
perature of 110 deg. F., a temperature at which locomotive 
injectors experience difficulty in picking up the water. A 
cooling device which has been installed serves a beneficial 
purpose during most of the year, but considerable trouble 
from this source is experienced in extreme hot weather. The 
pumping installation is an air lift system, the air being 
supplied by two Ingersoll-Rand Imperial air compressors. 

The next water station eastward was located at Maricopa, 
42 miles from Gila. Twenty-two miles of this distance is 
up a 1.5 per cent grade, necessitating the hauling of water 
cars in both directions. In order to overcome this difficulty a 
search for water was made at Mobile, situated about midway 
between the two stations and a good supply of fair quality 
water was found at a depth of 451 ft. Since sinking the one 
well and the installation of a Luitweiler double-acting deep 
well pump, operated by a 30-hp. gas engine, no necessity has 
arisen for the hauling of water cars in this section. 

At the several water stations between Maricopa and Ben- 
son, 136 miles farther east, it developed that as at Gila the 
solution of the problem was one of digging deeper, the supply 
not only being more plentiful at the greater depth but of a 
better quality. At most stations in addition to deepening the 
wells, the program included the installation of two pumping 
units to protect the system against machinery failures. In 
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Knowles deep well pumps, supplied by two 80 hp. Pennsyl- 
vania type steam boilers. 

The likelihood of being able to develop water supplies 
between Lordsburg, N. M., and El Paso, Tex., a distance 
of 147 miles, and the only remaining part of the division 
not yet considered, was considerably less of a certainty than 
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Interior of Pumping Plant at Bowie, Ariz. 


it was at some of the other points. Considerable money had 
already been spent without success in this region and at one 
time the hope of obtaining water had been given up entirely. 
However, judicious prospecting brought in a well at Akela, 
81 miles east of Lordsburg, and farther east stations were 
developed at Afton and Strauss, the plant at Strauss com- 
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Analyses of Main Line Waters, Tucson Division, Southern Pacific 


many instances large steel tanks were also erected. A dupli- 
cate of the situation between Gila and Maricopa on the west 
was encountered in eastern Arizona between Benson and 
Willcox. 

The situation at Bowie, Ariz., was another case of insuffi- 
cient water which simply required deepening of the existing 
wells, of which there are three. The wells are now 495, 505 
and 768 ft. deep, respectively, and are operated by two 


prising two wells 975 ft. and 950 ft. deep, respectively, 
from which the water is pumped by a Sullivan air lift 
system. Since the establishment of these stations, the need 
of water cars on this division has apparently been obviated 
completely. 

But it cannot be said that the problems have been altogether 
overcome. On the contrary, the conditions at some points are 
still far from ideal. Between Yuma and Tucson, for in- 
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stance, the quality of the water leaves much to be desired. 
An engine with new flues will only last about four months 
in this territory, a condition which is partially met by trans- 
ferring the engines east of Tucson, where about three months’ 
more service is secured from them. As a matter of fact seven 
or eight months is the average life of flues in any engine 
operating through the desert. Also during periods of heavy 
business it is necessary to hire a great number of enginemen 
whose experience has been in good water territory and as a 
result much trouble is encountered in operating the trains 
until they are able to adapt themselves to the waters. How- 
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Condensed Profile of the Main Line of the Southern Pacific, 
Tucson Division 


ever, the condition common to the period prior to 1916 and 
1917 when an entire division would become blocked and 
the freight finally backed up to the extent of blocking other 
divisions owing to the water supplies becoming exhausted 
at one or two points is now a thing of the past. In 1918 it 
was estimated that just in avoiding the use of water cars 
and eliminating the delays which had been incident to their 
use, a saving of $104,000 was effected. 

We are indebted to Wm. Wilson, division superintendent 
of the Tucson division, for the information on which the 
above article is based. 


Annual Meeting of the Medical Section 


HE first annual meeting of the Medical and Surgical 
T Section of the American Railway Association was held 

at Hotel Westminster, Boston, Mass., on June 3 and 4, 
with about 75 representatives in attendance. This was the 
first full meeting since the Railway Surgeons’ Association 
became a part of the American Railway Association, and the 
temporary officers were confirmed in their positions for the 
ensuing year. 

The principal business was the discussion of the reports 
of two committees, one on a sanitary code and one on phy- 
sical standards for railroad employees. The first-named 
committee, Dr. R. W. Knox (Southern Pacific), chairman, 
presented a carefully prepared code of 91 sections, which 
was adopted for use as standard railway practice. It pre- 
scribes rules for transportation of sick persons, cleansing 
of passenger cars and passenger stations, safeguarding ice 
and drinking water and hygienic care of construction camps. 
This code will come before the American Railway Associa- 
tion, at its next meeting, for confirmation. 
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This code is substantially the same as that which has been 
approved by the Territorial Health Officers’ Association, in 
which are members from the health boards of practically all 
of the 48 states; and it also conforms to the standards pre- 
scribed in the quarantine regulations of the United States 
Bureau of Public Health. In connection with the adoption 
of the code by that Bureau, the railroad surgeons had a 
number of conferences with the government officers, and the 
code also has been discussed in former mectings of the rail- 
way surgeons; the discussion at Boston, therefore, resulted in 
no material changes. 

The report of the committee on physical standards, Dr. 
C. W. Hopkins (C. & N. W.) chairman, was in the nature 
of a progress report embodying conclusions, so far as con- 
clusions were reached in this matter, which were formulated 
while the railroads were in the hands of the government and 
which were the subject of a brief report by the Railroad 
Administration just before the return of the roads to their 
owners. The committee presented a proposed code of general 
or preliminary rules, embraced in twelve paragraphs; but be- 
cause of the short time that the committee has been in 
existence the subject has not been studied in all its bearings, 
and the matter of recommendations for action was deferred 
until a future meeting. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: Chair- 
man, D. Z. Dunott (W. M.), Baltimore, Md.; first vice- ° 
chairman, G. G. Dowdall (I. C.), Chicago; second vice- 
chairman, Duncan Eve (N. C. & St. L.), Nashville, Tenn.; 
third vice-chairman, C. W. Hopkins (C. & N. W.), Chi- 
cago; secretary, J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey street, New York. 


Railroads Suffer Heavy 
Losses in Colorado Floods 
By J. B. Day 


AILROADS in Colorado have suffered losses estimated at 
R from $3,000,000 to $4,500,000 in the floods which 
have occurred during the past week. The greatest 
damage was done at Pueblo on June 3 and 4 and the heaviest 











Phoio by Underwocd & Underwood, N. Y. 
Arkansas and Fountain Rivers, Joined by Flood, Washing 
Away Bridge at Pueblo 


losers were the Denver & Rio Grande, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific and the Colorado & South- 
ern. Other roads which are affected, but to a less degree, 
are the Union Pacific, the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Many miles of track have been washed out all over the 
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state and many bridges large and small have either been 
washed away entirely or so badly damaged as to require ex- 
tensive repairs. Rolling stock and shops have been hard 
hit. On top of the physical damage to the various roads 
is to be added the loss of revenues resulting at this time 
from partial paralysis of traffic resulting from the floods, 
and the loss that is vet to come from shrinkage of tonnage 
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Railroad Yards at Union Station, Pueblo. Two Overturned 
Passenger Trains 


due to ruined crops and the apparent wholesale slaughter 
of cattle, horses, sheep and hogs indicated by reports from 
various sections of the state. 

It is estimated that there are upwards of 300 freight 
cars piled up in the Pueblo yards in various stages of de- 
struction. How much of this rolling stock can be salvaged 
is problematical at this time. Two passenger trains, Denver 
& Rio Grande Number 3 arriving in Pueblo on the evening 
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Overturned Freight Cars 


of June 3 and a Missouri Pacific passenger train on an 
adjacent track, were caught in the union station yards when 
the flood descended upon the city and were turned over. 
The loss of life on the Denver & Rio Grande train was 
estimated at 23. At this writing the trains are still partly 
submerged and it is impossible to determine definitely how 
many of the passengers lost their lives. The union station 
was in ten feet of water at one stage of the flood and the 
water was reported to have reached a depth of 15 ft. in the 
Santa Fe yards. 
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South of Pueblo and east almost to the Kansas line along 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe the flood waters wreaked 
heavy damage. The Santa Fe shops at La Junta were re- 
ported under five feet of water and two locomotives and a 
large number of freight cars were said to have been de- 
stroyed. Near Las Animas two miles of the Santa Fe’s track 
was reported washed out and between four and five miles 
between Lamar, Colo., and Syracuse, Kans. Of all the lines 
radiating from Pueblo those leading northward toward Den- 
ver were least affected. The Santa Fe expects to have its 
California line in service by June 12 and its Pueblo line 
some time next week. The Union Pacific, on its Fort Col- 


lins branch, north of Denver, incurred. severe losses 
as a result of washed-out track. The Colorado & Southern 
lines north of Denver to the coal fields also were 


badly washed out. The collapse of the main tunnel on 
the Midland Terminal road completely tying up that line 
for the time being was reported Tuesday. 

With the work of surveying the damage cnly just begun 
it is impossible at this date to determine with any great 
degree of accuracy the extent of the damage done. H. A. 
Tice, superintendent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
at Pueblo, is quoted as estimating the probable damage to 
the property of his company at $2,000,000 and that of the 
Missouri Pacific at $1,000,000. At the headquarters of 
the Denver & Rio Grande it was said that the most conserva- 
tive estimate of the physical injury to that road, based on 
incomplete information, is upwards of $1,000,000. Robert 
Rice, vice-president and general manager of the Colorado 
& Southern, said that a conservative estimate of the damage 
to the property of his company would be $200,000. 


Electric Power for Railroad Traction 


UTURE EXPANSION in the use of central station power 
was the subject of an address delivered by Samuel In- 
sull, president of the Commonwealth Edison Company, 

Chicago, at the forty-fourth convention of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association recently held in Chicago. The major 
part of his address dealt with the development of inter- 
connecting power systems and in this relation he said he 
would like to see every committee of the association watch 
the progress of anv plans of federal control of the power 
industry. With reference to the railroads Mr. Insull spoke 
as follows: 

“T think we can be of great help in the rehabilitation of 
steam railroads of this country. I am not one that believes 
in universal electrical propulsion of railroads immediately. 
I believe that the economic way to get around to that propo- 
sition is to develop our production of energy along economic 
lines, and to develop the transmission of that energy through- 
out the country on economic lines; to see to it that we are 
im a position at any time where electrification of steam rail- 
roads is desirable in some particular locality, that we shall 
be able to take care of it. 

“T see no reason why we should not finance that operation 
right up to the point where our energy is taken by the prime 
mover of the railroad, that is, the locomotive, and in that 
respect I think we can be of very great assistance; but in all 
these investigations—and I have studied some of the figures 
sent out from Washington—there should be the stabilized 
knowledge that exists in this industry and in this association 
and its members as the result of forty years of work in the 
manufacture of energy. The nation is entitled to the benefit 
of it, the industries are entitled to the benefit of it, and we 
are entitled to the benefit of it to the extent that it will sta- 
bilize our investment to a greater extent . and 
will help to reduce the cost of electric power and enable us 
to sell it at cheaper prices to all of our customers. = 
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Meeting of Railway Accounting Officers’ Association 


Important Action Taken in Favor of Making Portion 
of R. A. O. A. Recommendations Mandatory 


DDRESSES BY L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
A & Hudson, and by B. H. Meyer, member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and important action in 
favor of making mandatory a portion of the recommendations 
of the Association relative to interline freight, passenger and 
disbursement accounting, featured the unusually successful 
thirty-third annual meeting of the Association held at At- 
lantic City this week. The meeting, which was held at the 
Hotel Traymore, June 8 to 10, was attended by some 500 
accounting officers. The docket which the meeting followed 
was the largest yet handled at any of the annual meetings of 
the Association, being double in size over that of 1920. Be- 
sides the important steps looking towards making mandatory 
a portion of the R. A. O. A. recommendations, the meetin 
also adopted a large number of new forms, the number of 
such forms presented exclusive of revisions, being equal to 
that presented in nearly all of the other years of the Asso- 
ciation’s history combined. 
L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, in his 


address before the opening session, outlined the uses for 
which accounting work was done. He emphasized the neces- 
sity for having the records made up as promptly as possible 
and made a plea for greater co-operation between the ac- 
counting and other departments. An abstract of his remarks 
follows: 


The Accounting Officer’s Work from 
the Executive’s Viewpoint 


By L. F. Loree 
President, Delaware & Hudson 


The system of accounts with which we are concerned is that 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Its 
great defect lies in the meticulous detail and the lack of 
balance. Some of the accounts in the Commission’s system 
involve sums of money so small as to be almost microscopic 
when compared with the total, while some of the larger items 
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could be subdivided to advantage. The main source of the 
trouble would seem to be the attempt to initiate a method of 
cost accounting on lines similar to those used by a manu- 
facturing plant. 

Statistics cannot take the place of judgment, but they are 
most valuable aids to judgment. They serve as instruments 
to thought, to knowledge and to work, and should be com- 
piled in the clearest, the briefest and the most compact form. 
The ramifications of railroad operations are so widespread, 
the sources of possible wasteful expenditures, or possible 
economies, so numerous, that if a railroad is to be managed 
with a maximum of efficiency, it is important that all in- 
formation bearing on work done and cost of operation be 
drawn together and tabulated on uniform bases; that is, there 
should be adequate statistical information. If sufficiently 
comprehensive, statistics will aid in the solution of problems 
and enable conclusions to be drawn and judgment matured. 
.Constant usage cultivates a sense of arithmetical values to 
which the mind becomes responsive in a way analogous to 
that in which the trained ear becomes responsive to values in 
harmony. 

Statistics should be as few as will cover the essential items 
and contain the details that explain the fluctuations which 
have taken place and where they occur. They are exposed to 
the danger of a careless assumption of data without testing 
their correctness and to undue refinement in the calculations 
based thereon. They should be kept so that information can 
be condensed from period to period on statements that will 
enable comparison of cumulative periods, and they should be 
brought together in folders. Much of the beneficial effects 
to be derived from their use is now lost through their being 
scattered over numerous sheets and a failure to draw them 
together. 


Greater Use of Diagrams Suggested 


The use of diagrams is very helpful and they may be drawn 
to illustrate many statements, bringing in a very direct way 
material facts into prominent notice. The changes stand out 
and save much mental labor in carrying in mind a long series 
of figures, and the appeal to the memory is, in some ways, 
more intense. Great care must be exercised in the choice of 
scales and illustrations for the diagrams, while the use of 
colors is frequently advantageous to give emphasis or direct 
attention to the significant facts. 

It is important to keep in mind that we have two classes 
of statistics for measuring efficiency—financial and physical. 
Much more should be done than has been done by the ac- 
counting department in the developing of physical statistics. 
Such statistics have the great advantage that the units used 
are constant and not subject to the fluctuations entailed by 
changes in wages and prices, while they have the advantage 
of familiarity and close personal association. 

The lawyers have a saying “time is of the essence of the 
contract.”” Time is of the essence of all statistical data. It 
may well be that a statistic available on the 4th of the month 
will have four times the value of the same statistic not 
furnished until the 20th. Careful study should be made of 
the dates upon which statistical data are to become available 
and resolute discipline imposed to produce them on time. 


INTIMACY WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS SOMETIMES 
LACKING 


There is an intimacy in the relationship of the auditor and 
his accountants with the other departments of the railroad 
service which is much more direct and pervasive than are 
the relationships between one and another of the other 
department chiefs, and his work carries with it a penetration 
into the several departments that is quite distinctive. On 
the other hand, the personal and official intimacy that exists 
between the other departments is singularly lacking in the 
relationship between the auditor and his accountants and 
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the officers and employees of the other departments. It is 
very much to the interest of the railroad properties that this 
situation, which is in some respects harmful, should be cor- 
rected, and it cannot be corrected unless the reasons for it 
are understood and the proper means to overcome it known. 

In the early days of railroading the jurisdiction of th 
average officer was so limited, and the details with which h« 
had to deal were so comparatively few, that he was to a 
very large extent able to do his own accounting. A genera- 
tion ago railroad accounting was a simple matter. As divi- 
sion engineer, I had a “road and bridge material” clerk 
but I made out the payrolls, handled the correspondence and 
the rest of the office duties myself. As the business developed 
and grew, this was no longer possible and the entire account- 
ing of the railroads was drafted into one department. Today 
the work is most elaborate and is only gotten through with by 
by the aid of much office machinery. Beyond question the 
change in the practice was not only desirable but unavoid- 
able. To a considerable extent the irritation on the part 
of the operating officer is a natural consequence, due to 
the loss of control over work that was until lately under his 
jurisdiction. It is a natural resultant of the transitional 
period. What should be done is to make the change as 
agreeable and as promptly as possible. 

A further reason for the existing disharmony is the lack 
of acquaintance and familiarity of both sets of officers with 
the problems and difficulties of their associates. In the two 
great maintenance departments the problems presented in- 
volve an acquaintance with mathematics and the laws of 
physics, which form the basis of the technical education of 
the officers employed in each, so that the tools they use and 
their habit of mind are alike, making easy the comprehension 
on the part of one of the work of the other and the various 
aspects in which it presents itself. Not to so great an extent, 
but measurably so, this is also true between the two mainte- 
nance departments and the transportation department. The 
division engineer, in arranging for his ballasting, distribu- 
tion of ties and rails, putting in new bridges and many other 
activities, is compelled to consult the train schedules and 
reconcile his interests with those of the transportation officer, 
and, similarly the transportation officer has to modify his 
own movements to meet these demands and is led to con- 
sider them in detail and familiarize himself with them. Thus 
these officers come to have the same intellectual outlook and 
to speak the same language; they have a common stock of 


experience and understand each other when they exchange 
ideas. 


ATTITUDE oF I. C.-C. 


There is no such relationship between the officers of the 
accounting department and those of the other departments. 
Bookkeeping is to the average operating officer an esoteric 
mystery with which he is not in the way of becoming familiar 
unless he deliberately acquires a new, highly technical and 
difficult art. On the other hand, the accounting staff has 
neither the foundation of the technical training nor the ex- 
perience of transportation movements that make a base from 
which they can build up a body of knowledge. Much at- 
tention will have to be given to broadening the field of 
knowledge of both parties. The situation, with these in- 
herent and initial disadvantages, accentuated by the chang- 
ing conditions, is further disturbed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In putting into effect the accounting 
rules made effective by the commission on July 1, 1907, its 
statistician, Henry C. Adams, called together the accounting 


staff of the commission, and, among other things, said to 
them: - 


The government has recently undertaken to do something 
quite different from that which it has ever undertaken to do 
before. It has undertaken to exercise a controlling influenc 
upon the administration of railway properties through the 
agency of their accounts. ; 
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The aim of the supervision of accounting is to exercise 
influence upon the administration and management of railway 
property. 


Not only was this attitude assumed but a provision of the 
law was taken advantage of to promulgate the idea that the 
auditor is not so much an officer of the railroad company as 
he is a responsible officer of the government, and that failure 
to obey the instructions of the commission might lead to his 
fine or imprisonment. It would be, perhaps, too much to say 
that railroad operations can be controlled through the ac- 
counts. That would be to make the history of the fact the 
actuating force bringing the facts into existence. In railroad 
practice, time, space and matter cannot be made to assume 
these relations, whatever we may think of Einstein’s theory 
of relativity. 

It is needless to say that the attitude of the railroad execu- 
tive was heartily opposed to this assumption of power, both 
in letter and in spirit. Mr. Adams went on further in his 
remarks to say: 


I do not know whether what I have said was consciously 
recognized by the members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission when they framed the order under which the oper- 
ating accounts were promulgated. 


Happily, the commission took much the same view of the 
matter as was taken by the railroad executives and sought 
to use its powers in the regulation of the carriers rather than 
in the management of their business. Notwithstanding this, 
much harm was done, and still to too great an extent the atti- 
tude of individual members of the staff of the Commission is 
in this direction. 

It is of the very first importance, if I rightly apprehend 
the situation, that we, every one, set ourselves resolutely to 
work to put all these matters in their right relation; and I, 
myself, think few things are more important, looking to the 
improvement of railroad practice and the success of the 
transportation interests from the standpoint both of the pub- 
lic and the owners. As a means to this end, I believe every 
opportunity should be taken to bring the officers into per- 
sonal contact—on inspection trips, at staff meetings, at the 
meetings of the technical organizations—in short, wherever 
opportunity offers. Much more important than this is the 
avoidance wherever possible of letter-writing and the sub- 
stitution therefor of the warmth and sympathy of personal 
explanation. It might quite well be that this would have the 
appearance of adding to the work of people already over- 
taxed, but I am satisfied it would shortly have the effect of 
materially reducing the volume of the work. Whether this 
were so or not, it would be, in my opinion, the most effective 
way of correcting the conditions to which I have alluded. 

It is inevitable that with the continued growth of the 
volume and complexity of the business, the work of the 
auditor should grow in authority, influence and usefulness. 

We who are in a position to influence this growth should 
be foresighted, diligent and patient in working out the de- 
tails and fitting them into place, and especially in encourag- 
ing and forming those personal relations that will so power- 
fully aid in their final success. 


Some Criticisms and Suggestions 


By B. H. Meyer 
Member, Interstate Commerce Commission 


There never has been a time when the profession which 
you represent has been more vital to the transportation in- 
terests of the country than at present. Without your work 
the proper conduct of the railroad business from a company 
standpoint and the performance of the duties of regulatory 
bodies would be impossible. 

New accounts have been set up and old ones modified to 
meet new requirements of law and of practical operation. 
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Changes are not always welcome. The decisive test whether 
or not to make a change lies in the public interest connected 
with it. The decision, however, can not be made solely 
from the standpoint of the apparent public interest, because 
there are a good many things which public interest in a cer- 
tain sense might seem to require but which do not promise 
sufficient public and private benefit to warrant the expendi- 
ture of the sums necessary to put the proposed changes into 
operation. To a large extent public and private benefit from 
improved accounts and statistics coincide. Where the public 
interest is clearly controlling even the absence of private bene- 
fit in the narrower sense of the word may not stand in the 
way of doing that which the larger public interest requires. 
There are many interesting things which accounts and the 
statistics based thereon could readily furnish; but interest 
alone is not an adequate test. There must exist a dominant 
public consideration for the requirement. From my official 
standpoint, changes in accounting and statistical requirements 
find their justification in the necessities of the proper ad- 
ministration of the laws with the execution of which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been charged by Con- 
gress. We have sometimes been requested to require the 
compilation of statistics thought to be useful to cities and 
other political units in government, as well as private com- 
mercial bodies. Personally, I should not feel justified in 
extending accounting and statistical requirements of railroads 
into such fields until Congress has specifically authorized 
us to do so. 


Comparability Lost by Changes 


An objection that has frequently been raised against the 
making of changes in railroad accounts and statistics is that 
comparability will be destroyed. Comparability has been 
destroyed or made more difficult as a result of certain changes 
which have heretofore been made in the form of accounts and 
statistics, and in the period of time for which they are made. 
This is a loss which could not be avoided. Comparability 
is not an end in itself. Public necessity is. Comparability 
should be preserved to the fullest extent possible, but the 
mere fact that proposed changes will make comparability 
more difficult or impossible should not weigh heavily against 
changes which public interest and efficient company man- 
agement may require. 

Public interest dominated the original formulation and 
subsequent elaboration of the uniform system of accounts. 
The principles which these accounts exemplify will in all 
probability be incorporated in the accounts which may be 
required in the near future by statute of what are now essen- 
tially unregulated private industries. The same considera- 
tions which gave rise to public regulation of railroads will 
usher in an epoch of public regulation of hitherto essentially 
private industries in certain of the respects in which private 
industry has not heretofore been regulated. I do not expect 
this development of public regulation to cover the entire field 
of industry at once. It will probably begin with relatively few 
large basal industries, in which the public element has be- 
come dominant and the names of which lie in everybody’s 
mind who has had to deal with railroads during the last 
decade. I believe when that time comes it will be found that 
the work you have done and the experience which you it:ve 
accumulated will provide a foundation and a guide in the 
initial steps of control of price of the products in question. 


The consolidation authorized by the transportation act may 
promote this movement. 


The Separation of Expenses 


When the time comes that general reductions in rates may 
be seriously considered, one question which will again present 
itself, and which demands an intelligent answer is whether 
such reductions as may be warranted shall be made horizon- 
tally, covering all traffic, or whether certain commodities or 
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classes of traffic shall take precedence over others in the 
downward trend. When we were considering the rate in- 
creases of 1920 in Ex Parte 74 this question was presented 
to us. During the earlier stages of that proceeding it had 
been suggested that passenger fares, for instance, should not 
be increased at all, and that the entire burden of providing 
the increased revenues should fall upon the freight business. 
That was before the wage awards of the summer of 1920 
had been announced. Such figures as were then available 
indicated that the passenger traffic was at that time yielding 
a somewhat higher rate of return than the freight traffic. On 
that state of fact I should have opposed any increase in pas- 
senger fares. Until Congress directs otherwise, I shall be 
unwilling through my official acts to cause passengers to 
travel substantially at the expense of those who ship freight, 
or freight transported at the expense of: people who travel. 
Within practicable limits each branch of the business should 
carry its fair share of the total burden. 

Those of you who were members of the joint committees of 
1907 will remember that at that time I tried in every way 
possible to incorporate into the then proposed uniform ac- 
counts the basis for this fundamental principle. Happily, 
we shall soon be in a position where basic data will be avail- 
able, in fact to a limited extent they are now available, which 
will enable those charged with that responsibility to say 
within practicable limits what the rates of return on the pas- 
senger and freight services respectively are and should be. 
It is not for any one except the individual citizen to say who 
shall and who shall not travel; and yet the contrary would 
result were some of the views suggested in the record in Ex 
Parte 74 to prevail. Some seemed to think that no travel 
except their own was really necessary. The encouragement 
or discouragement of traveling is a matter of public policy 
respecting which Congress has not specifically legislated, ex- 
cept to a limited extent, and within the scope of such legisla- 
tive action we must perform our duties. In the performance 
of these duties the accounts relating to the separation of ex- 
penses between the different branches of the business are in- 
dispensable, as they are likewise fundamental for a more 
detailed development of what is generally discussed under 
the caption of cost accounting and efficiency. 


The Severest Professional Tests 


In the administration of section 210 of the transportation 
act which provides the so-called revolving loan fund of three 
hundred millions of dollars, we have given much considera- 
tion to the earning capacity and probable earnings of the 
applicant carriers. One of the findings which we are required 
to make as a prerequisite for the making of a loan is that the 
applicant has furnished reasonable assurance of its ability to 
repay the loan within the time fixed therefor. In making 
up statements of probable earnings, the temptation may pre- 
sent itself to overstate past earnings and estimates of future 
earnings; and the more doubtful the case the greater perhaps 
the temptation. On the other hand, when increases in rates 
are asked for, a temptation in the opposite direction to over- 
state expenses and underestimate the revenues may be met. 
Accounts covering the guaranty period present their own in- 
herent difficulties and invitations to be adaptable and elastic 
in the interpretation of rules and regulations are not wanting. 
Situations of this kind subject accountants and statisticians 
to the severest professional test. The strictest conformity to 
established accounting rules and regulations must be insisted 
upon as a matter of public right, professional ethics and per- 
sonal honor and self respect. 

In the thought that you would like to know what pecu- 
liarities and defects are noted by those in our organization 
in whom the multitude of currents from the many outside 
offices which you represent concentrate, I asked our three 
Directors of Finance, Accounts and Statistics, respectively, 
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to note those matters which it might be mutually helpful for 
me to bring to your attention on this occasion. Before I 
enumerate the matters mentioned by them, I may remark that, 
generally speaking, the same character of errors, variations 
and departures is discoverable in all examinations whether 
made with reference to section 204, 209 or 20 of the inter- 
state commerce act. As might be expected, the large carriers 
with greater division of labor, higher specialization and 
ability to command first-class talent keep their accounts in 
the best form while the small lines where one man often 
represents several departments, if not the whole road, en- 
counter the greatest difficulties. However, we have found 
roads in all classes that have seriously handicapped them- 
selves and us because of the condition of their accounts, in 
making partial payments, for instance, or final settlements 
under the most urgent financial needs. Please remember that 
the law requires us to make determinations, not estimates or 
guesses. We have made every effort to act with promptness 
but it is imp*ssible for us to be prompt if we lack vital ac- 
counting and’statistical information without which we cannot 
lawfully act. 


7s 


Accounting Shortcomings That Are 
Found by Bureau of Accounts 


Director Wylie at my request has kindly enumerated the 
most common accounting shortcomings disclosed in connec- 
tion with the work in his bureau (Accounts). Among them 
are the following: 


[Commissioner Meyer discussed in detail each of the fol- 
lowing points mentioned, but lack of space prevents the in- 
clusion here of his complete remarks. | 


1. Improper credits to revenue account. 142, Rents of 
buildings and other property. 

2. Improper apportionment of depreciation in accounting 
for retirement of equipment. 

3. Improper distribution of expenditures incurred in mak- 
ing betterments to equipment and fixed improvements. 

4. Improper accounting in connection with facilities not 
used by accounting carrier jointly with one or more other 
carriers. 

5. Improper accounting in connection with property 
retired and replaced. 

6. Improper entries to profit and loss accounts with respect 
to items of delayed operating revenues, operating expenses 
and other income items. 


Bureau of Statistics 


From Director Lorenz I learn that in spite of the develop- 
ment of adding and computing machines the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics is compelled to conduct voluminous correspondence 
with carriers regarding simple clerical errors. The follow- 
ing are among the most frequent of correspondence connected 
with annual reports: 


_ 1. Errors in addition, computing statistical averages, and 
inconsistency between related entries in various schedules of 
the report form. 

2. Omission of returns in supporting schedules provided 
for showing detail of entries to certain primary accounts. 

3. Improper entries due largely to misinterpretation of 
texts of the accounts. 

4. Failure to complete schedules through omission of 
data for certain columns, totals, etc. 


In our monthly report section, the causes of frequent cor- 
respondence have been noted as follows: 


1. Changes are frequently made in the monthly figures of 
revenues or expenses after the report has been filed without 
noting that fact in the next report. This causes difficulty in 
making the cumulative figures balance with the preceding 
months. 

2. In connection with the equipment and joint facility ac- 
counts, frequent clerical and typographical errors occur as a 
result of the confusion of net debit and credit balances. 

_3. There is not apparently a careful check of the con- 
sistency of the return before it is mailed. If train-miles 
exceed locomotive miles, or if revenue ton-miles exceed the 
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revenue and non-revenue combined, some explanation is called 
for. 

4. We often find that an average for a cumulative period 
is given as the sum of the averages of the preceding months, 
instead of being computed for the period. In general, in 
connection with averages, it may be suggested that a rough 
check can be made by inspection to see whether the average 
for the current cumulative period falls between that for thé 
current month and the previous cumulative period. 

5. In giving the tons and cost of fuel charged to account 
394, care is not always taken to make the tonnage and cost 
comparable. 


Bureau of Finance 


Since March 1, 1920, I have been intimately connected 
with financial matters arising under the transportation act. 
Our Bureau of Finance is the primary workshop in which 
all such matters are examined and shaped in the first in- 
stance. Many suggestions of an accounting nature have come 
to my colleagues and me from the multitude of problems 
which have been presented to us. I have relied upon Di- 
rector Colston to select those which are among the most worthy 
to be brought to your attention on this occasion. They are 
as follows: 


Aggregate Value of Railway Property 


1. The classifications of investment in road and equipment and of gen- 
eral balance sheet accounts should be so modified or so observed and 
enforced that the book cost at least of “the aggregate value of the railway 
property * * * held for and used in the service of transportaticn’” may 
be readily ascertained. Increased importance is attached to such a require- 
ment not only by the provisions of section 15a with respect to rate fixing 
and with respect to recapture of excess income, but also by the authority 
given to the Commission for the regulation of securities under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. The real purpose of any system of ac- 
counts being to reflect as nearly as possible the essential facts of a business, 
the accounts cf carriers should show as far a possible: 

(a) The facts as to the property upon which either separately or as 
part of a whole a return is to be allowed, and 

(b) The facts of the property as compared with securities supported by 
and outstanding against that property, 
distributed between properties held for and used in the service of transporta- 
tion and properties nct so held or used. While it is true that the general 
instructions governing the classification of investment in road and equipment 
provide that the accwunts prescribed in the classification are designed to 
show the investment of the carrier in property devoted to transportation 
service, these accounts, either because of failure to observe this general 
accounting principle or because cf customary interpretation of the term 
“investment,” do not reflect the value of the railway property held for and 
used in the service of transportation. Specifically, it is quite doubtful and, 
because of the condition of accounts up to 1907, it may be impossible for 
the accounts of many carriers to distinguish between the Investment in 
Road and Equipment and Miscellaneous Physical Property, account 705, as 
they should. Account 706, Investments in Affiliated Companies, in many 
cases does not adequately reflect the property held for and used in the 
service of transpertation and represented by this account. For example, 
where a majority of the stock of subsidiaries is held by an operating com- 
pany, und these subsidiaries are leased to the controlling line, the total 
value of the railway property held for and used in the service of transporta- 
tion by the operating company is not always reflected in its account. Some 
roads include the real cost of road and equipment of the leased line in 
the accounts of the operating line, but others do not. On the other hand, 
the account Investments in Affiliated Companies may represent large values 
of the affiliated companies not devoted to the service of transportation, as 
in the case of subsidiaries owning coal mines or other non-railway property. 
lf in such cases the total of the account, Investments in Affiliated Companies, 
is used to measure against the requirements of section 15a, or of section 
20a, the result wovld be an overstatement of the capital account upon which 
earnings may be demanded or against which securities may properly be 
issued. Consideration might well be given to the question as to whether 
or not there should be an accovnt intermediate between account 701, In- 
vestment in Road end Eqvipment, and account 702, Improvements on 
Leased Railway Property; which would show the investment by the lessor 
company in road and equipment of leased railway property; and if with 
the leased railway property control of property similar to that embraced by 
account 705, Miscellaneous Physical Property, is obtained, a subdivision 
of account 705 might appropriately be provided for. 


A Suggestion as to Rent for Leased Lines 


2. In view of the preceding suggestion it may be well to invite consid- 
eration of the question as to whether or not the obligations of long term 
leases should be set up on the balance sheet just as the obligations of bonds 
and other securities are now represented. We have carried into our system 
of accounts the fallacy frequently held with respect to the obligation rep- 
resented by a bond, to the effect that the face value of the instrument only 
need be considered. The obligation to pay the annuity is in the case of a 
long term bond of very much greater importance than the obligation to 
pay the principal amount at maturity. In this connection it may be asked 
if it would not he well to divide or subdivide account 755, Funded Debt 
Unmatiired, according to the rate of interest borne by the obligations, and 
te provide a further account wherein the obligation to pay rents on long 
term leases would be represented on the liability side of the balance sheet 
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either by capitalizing the amount of rent at the rate indcated in the lease 
or otherwise at the rate fixed as a reasonable rate under the provisions of 
section 15a, with appropriate adjustments on the asset side of the balance 
sheet for amounts of capitalized values, if any, in excess of the real values 
of the properties leased. If it be thought unwise to carry any such 
amounts in the outside columns of the balance sheet it might be well, 
nevertheless, to show them in the inside or short columns. A direct applica- 
tion of the principle involved may be noted in a recent case in which the 
applicant stressed the fact that it had practically no bonded debt and con- 
sequently no fixed charge bearing debt, but admitted that rents due upon 
its leased roads were practically the same as interest payments on funded 
debt. If one company buys a property and issues against that property 
100-year, 6 per cent bonds for the full purchase price, the result is sub- 
stantially the same as that affecting the transactions of another company 
which should lease the same property or similar property for 100 years at 
6 per cent on the estimated value or purchase price. 


Depreciation 


3. Consideration might be given to a change in the practice of showing 
accrued depreciation on the liability side of the balance sheet. It might 
Le better to show it, as I understand is a practice with telephone companies, 
as deductions from the investment accounts in respect of which the de- 
preciation accrued. : 

4. As a matter cf temporary but considerable interest your attentior 
may be invited to the fact that in respect of the adjustments of railway 
operating income in the administration of sections 204 and 209 of the 
transportation act we are required to eliminate improper charges to income, 
but we are not authorized to supply or increase charges not properly 
reflected on the carrier’s books, and therefore carriers should understand 
that in making claims under sections 204 and 209 no charges for deferred 
maintenance or other operating expenses or for any other account against 
income can be allowed unless they actually appear on the carrier’s books of 
account in accordance with our accounting regulations. 

5. Your hearty co-operation is requested to secure a proper classification 
of items of ways and structures subject to depreciation in order that scientific 
bases of rates may be promulgated for application thereto in view of the 
Lrovisions of section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Job Costs for Repairs 


6. Serious consideration of the matter of maintenance accounts is re- 
quested with the view not cnly of classifying the expenditures, but also of 
ascertaining job costs for various classes of repairs. Such classifications 
in the test, Federal control and guaranty periods would have resulted in 
great help in solving present problems under the transpertation act. 

7. The Bureau of Finance thinks some consideration should be given 
as to whether or not maintenance of way and structure account No. 272, 
“Removing snow, ice and sand,” should be classified as a transportation 
account similar to account No. 415, “Clearing wrecks.” ’ 

8. When an order is issued under paragraph (18) of section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, authorizing the construction of a new line or the 
extension of an old line, and under paragraph (18) of section 15a retention 
of earnings is authorized for a pericd of years, the operating accounts. 
should be so kept that the separate results of the new line or extension 
can be shown for the purpose of returns under section 15a. 

9. In giving effect to section 209 of the Transportation Act, when any 
primary accounts other than those for maintenance of way and structures 
and maintenance of equipment during the guaranty period appear to be dis- 
proportionate, carriers should prepare statistics to show that such accounts, 
under the circumstances, are not disproportionate or unreasonable. 

In confining my remarks, as I have, to accounting mat- 
ters with which you are constantly dealing, I have had in 
view mutual helpfulness between the offices you represent 
and the three bureaus through which our related activities 
are administered. I am persuaded that we can save one 
another much trouble and expense through a more com- 
plete understanding of our respective needs and requirements. 
What I have brought to your attention has been put for- 
ward solely from that standpoint and I know that you will 


receive and consider it from the same point of view. 


The Ground Covered by the Meeting 


The association conducted its meeting this year in a new 
way which proved very successful. The organization has 
a comparatively small number of standing committees, the 
more important of which are the Executive Committee and 
those dealing with general accounts, freight accounts, pas- 
senger accounts and disbursements. These committees each 
consider a large number of subjects, and considerable use is 
made of sub-committees. The committee reports are pre- 
pared in detail and are submitted to the association member- 
ship in an agenda, published about a month or six weeks 
prior to the annual meeting. The agenda this year contained 
500 pages. The reports of the committees on freight ac- 
counts and on passenger accounts each covered over 120 
pages and each over 70 subjects. The annual meeting’s open- 
ing session was on the morning of June 8. The business of 
the meeting, however, was begun on June 7 in the form of 
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meetings of several committees to which all members of 
the association were invited that they might have opportunity 
to discuss with the committee any points that were not clear. 
In case, as a result of the committee meeting, the committee 
found it desirable to change or enlarge upon its recommenda- 
tions, its findings were made known in supplements to the 
agenda made up in mimeograph form and presented to all 
members of the association present. On the floor of the con- 
vention, discussion of the committee’s report was conducted 
with the committee chairman on the platform, committee 
members being called upon to explain points concerning 
which there might be question. The committee report was 
not read in the manner usual of the railroad conventions; 
only those sections of it were covered in detail concerning 
which there might be discussion. These details are given to 
explain how it is that reports covering so much ground could 
be treated in a manner permitting adequate and satisfactory 
discussion. 

The report of the meeting which follows is of necessity 
brief. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


Making R. A. O. A. Interline Accounting Recommenda- 
tions Mandatory. Under the conditions now and heretofore 
prevailing, the rules of the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association relating to interline accounting—that is, account- 
ing transactions affecting two or more carriers—are, in fact, 
only recommendatory and have no binding effect beyond the 
merits of the recommendations. 

It is worthy of note that the association’s interline account- 
ing recommendations have been generally adopted, on their 
merits, and are generally in effect on all, or substantially all, 
carriers. - 

According to the results of a canvass made a few years 
ago, the deviations from the R. A. O. A. interline recom- 
mendations, by individual roads, were trivial in number and 
inconsequential in effect. Those deviations are usually at- 
tributed to individual opinion or some local condition. 

The principle is well recognized that carriers should ac- 
count, in a uniform manner, for their interline transactions. 
Uniformity in this respect promotes fairness, fosters impar- 
tiality, and is necessary in the interest of the efficient and 
economical conduct of accounting among carriers. Uniform, 
standard rules—impartially applied—constitute an integral 
part of inter-road accounting. 

Certainly, those conditions cannot be perpetuated which 
make it possible for a carrier to deviate from an interline 
rule according to the whim of the moment or according to 
its interest in the individual case, while under other circum- 
stances the same carrier may insist on making a literal appli- 
cation of the same rule, when its interests lie in that direc- 
tion. 

If “the greatest good for the greatest number” is to be 
effective, it is hardly to be conceived that conditions can 
prevail which warrant a carrier sending to other carriers 
statements or reports of a size and arrangement that do not 
conform to a generally accepted standard. Reports, state- 
ments, or other interline forms—if lacking uniformity of 
size and standardization of arrangement—are the source of 
additional labor and inconvenience in filing and using such 
reports, statements, or other interline forms, by carriers 
receiving them. 

So far as the executive committee has been able to ascer- 
tain, representative members of the Association believe that 
some of the interline R. A. O. A. recommendations and some 
of the standard forms devised by this association can and 
should be made mandatory and binding upon carriers. Other 





rules and standard forms probably should not be made man- 
datory and binding at this time, although the future may 
The initial steps 


indicate that more progress can be made. 
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in this direction will not attain perfection and will not repre 
sent any fixed or unalterable procedure for the future. The 
endeavor now is to make a start, and future efforts can be 
devoted to alteration, expansion, or intensive development, 
as experience may show to be wise and necessary. 

The enforcement of mandatory rules in this connection 
need not cause us to pause very long. ‘The professional 
pride of railway accounting officers will undoubtedly be 
sufficient incentive for them, individually, to enforce such 
rules. A penalty is not regarded as necessary, beyond bring- 
ing the failure to observe any particular rule to the attention 
of the chief accounting officer of the road at fault. 

Any reasonable plans for mandatory rules would take cog- 
nizance of the latitude essential for progress and the incen- 
tive necessary for development of interline accounting. In 
other words, mandatory rules must not be so rigid and must 
not be so absolutely comprehensive as to exclude further 
progress and development. 

This whole subject of mandatory rules for interline ac- 
counting, by direction of the executive committee, has been 
placed before the Committees on Freight, Passenger and Dis- 
bursement Accounts, and those committees will submit to the 
association, in their reports, appropriate detailed recommen- 
dations. 

This subject refers only to interline freight, passenger 
and disbursement accounting. ‘The subject has no connec- 
tion whatever, with local accounting matters. In other 
words, it does not, in any way, relate to recommendations 
of the association regarding accounting local to one road 
or recommendations that partake purely of either an infor- 
mative or co-operative nature. This subject does not refer, 
in any way, to freight overcharge claims, as the R. A. O. A. 
already has in effect mandatory rules for overcharge claims. 

Your executive committee recommends to the association 
that it adopt and prescribe, as far as practicable, mandatory 
rules with respect to interline accounting for freight, pas- 
senger and disbursement transactions. 


Committee on Valuation Accounting. Your executive com- 
mittee recommends that the association create, for the ensuing 
year, a special committee on valuation accounting, consisting 
of nine members. 


Honorary Membership for Frank Nay. Your executive 
committee unanimously recommends that honorary member- 
ship be extended to Frank Nay, who resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
effective February 1, 1921, to become comptroller of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation of New York. 

To the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, Mr. Nay 
is, and has been, the source of inspiring and encouraging the 
loftiest ideals for the science and profession of railway ac- 
counting and for the association. 

He has served this association as president, and has a 
long and honorable record of service on various committees 
of the association. . 

Membership Changes. During the current year your com- 
mittee has admitted into the association 115 new members. 

As of April 23, 1921, the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association has 968 active members, representing 329,144 
miles of railroad, also certain express companies and water 
carriers—an increase (as compared with April 21, 1920,) 
of 85 active members. 

The association is now carrying the names of 
on its honorary rolls. 


Creation of Committee on Statistics. This recommenda- 
tion was one of those submitted in a supplement to the 
agenda. 

Heretofore the work of the association has been confined 
largely in the direction of uniform accounting, particularly 
with the settlement of accounts between carriers. During 
the year progress has been made in the matter of uniform 
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methods. All this, however, is within the well defined juris- 
diction of the accounting department, whereas recent events 
have clearly demonstrated that if we are to maintain our 
present favorable position in the railroad organization we 
cannot work and live entirely within ourselves. During the 
past year, the president of the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association has, on several occasions, been called upon to 
nominate members of the association to serve on commitiees 
to consider various matters in which the accounting depart- 
ment was largely interested but for which it could not be 
expected to assume full responsibility of final determination. 

To accomplish the most satisfactory results, the associa- 
tion should be so organized that any subject in which the 
accounting department may be interested can be referred te 
a standing committee, which, acting as a whole or through 
a subcommittee, could consider such subjects with members 
of committees representing other departments, and thus secure 
reports on the results of such joint findings. 

Your committee recommends that there be created for the 


. ensuing year, a, special committee on statistics, consisting of 


nine members, which would study and report on statistics of 
the nature necessary and useful to the carriers, but not in- 
volving returns required by governmental authorities. It is 
considered that subjects incident to the reports to be made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, etc., should continue 
to be handled through the Committee on General Accounts 

The secretary has been directed by your committee to sub- 
mit an appropriate amendment to the constitution, for action 
at the 1922 convention, providing for the Committee on Sta- 
tistics as a standing committee of the association. 

Such a Committee on Statistics would undoubtedly be very 
helpful in forming a point of contact for the accounting 
officers with the other departments or organizations in rail- 
way service, that are intimately concerned with statistics. 

Creation of Committee for Conference with Railway Treas- 
urers’ Association. The Association of Railway Executives 
has rescinded its previous action and has continued the So- 
ciety of Railway Financial Officers, whose name will prob- 
ably be changed to Railway Treasurers’ Association. 

Your Executive Committee recommends the creation of a 
committee for conference with the Railway Treasurers’ As- 
sociation, consisting of five members. Such a committee 
should be a special committee for the ensuing year, and the 
Secretary will submit an appropriate amendment to the Con- 
stitution, for action at the 1922 convention, making the con- 
ference committee a standing committee of our association. 

The report is signed by J. G. Drew, president of the 
association. 


Report of Committee on General Accounts 


Material Accounting. ‘There was placed before your com- 
mittee a report prepared by the Committee on Disbursement 
Accounts of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association on 
this subject. Your Committee on General Accounts approves 
the principle that accounting for material should be under 
the supervision of the accounting department. 

Depreciation Charges. ‘The committee submits as infor- 
mation a report of the Depreciation Committee of the Presi- 
dents’ Conference Committee on Valuation, giving suggestions 
as to depreciation accounts and the rates of depreciation on 
various classes of railroad property. ‘The committee was 
formed to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce .Commis- 
sion with reference to the provision of the transportation 
act requiring the commission to prescribe rates of deprecia- 
tion, etc. 

Definition of Short Term Notes. The committee has ap- 
proved a proposed order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as to modifications in the classifications of income, profit 
and loss and several balance sheet accounts for steam roads, 
covering the treatment of short term notes, defined in the 
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transportation act as notes having a maturity date in two 
years or less from date of issue. Short term notes were 
previously defined in the classifications as notes having a 
maturity of one year or less. 

Accounting Procedure for Surcharge on Pullman Fares. 
Announcement was made that the work of checking Pull- 
man surcharge accounting had been put by the Association 
of Railway Executives in the hands of the Express Central 
Accounting Committee, a body created by the Executives’ 
Association, and of which A. D. McDonald, vice-president 
and comptroller, So. Pac., is chairman. The Committee is 
now organizing a bureau in charge of George W. Lamb, 
general auditor of the Auditing Bureau, New York. 

Settlement of Balances Due by Canadian Roads. The 
Canadian authorities have instituted a plan of surcharge on 
current freight and passenger business, which will make it 
possible for the Canadian carriers to settle balances on cur- 
rent interline freight and passenger business in United States 
funds, without the necessity of any specific arrangement 
therefor. 

All other balances, accounts, bills, etc., for services ren- 
dered or applying on business accruing on and after April 1, 
1921, between Canadian and United States carriers shall be 
settled in United States funds. This arrangement shall be 
continued for at least ninety days. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been asked for 
a ruling as to the so-called “back business” which would per- 
mit the carriers to effect the best possible settlement for ac- 
counts, bills, etc., accruing in connection with Canadian car- 
riers prior to April 1, 1921. This was considered necessary 
in view of the commission’s order making it illegal for car- 
riers to accept settlements in depreciated currency, and the 
refusal of certain large Canadian carriers to settle in United 
States funds for this “Back Business.” 

The question also came up as to shipments from Canada 
for export through United States ports, it being explained 
that the railway traffic officers had made an arrangement 
which would permit such ports to compete with Montreal. 

Suburban Passenger Miles and Passenger Revenue. Ref- 
erence is made to the following communication from Dr. 
M. O. Lorenz, director of the Bureau of Statistics, I. C. C.: 


At the present time the reports of passenger-miles and passenger revenue 
of steam roads cover all classes of passenger traffic. It has been suggested 
that the suburban business could be segregated without much additional 
labor. Such segregation seems to me desirable in view of the fact that the 
average revenue per passenger-mile from suburban travel is far below that of 
the regular passenger travel. I should be glad if you would refer this pro- 
posal to the proper committee for comment. 


The committee understands that the commission will call 
for this information, confining it to “commutation” business 
as distinguished from “suburban.” 

Equalization Accounts. The committee included in its re- 
port, as given in the agenda, proposed text of accounts as 
suggested by,the Interstate Commerce Commission, but dis- 
cussion of the subject was omitted, as it is understood that 
the commission’s suggested text has since been changed. 

Subject: Compilation of Ton-Mile Figures. 

This subject was covered in the agenda. The following 
was given in a supplement thereto: 

The sub-committee handling this subject submitted the fol- 
lowing report, which was accepted by the committee on gen- 
eral accounts : 


The subcommittee, appointed to consider and report back to the members 
of the committee at its next meeting on the subject of the desirability of 
a uniform method of compilation of ton mile figures on Forms OS-A, OS-D 
and other reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is of the opinion 
that in order to bring about uniformity in reporting net ton miles (Item 
10 on Form OS-A), the data should be computed from conductors’ wheel 
reports for the following reasons: 

(a) The data shown on Form OS-A relates to the actual movement of 
traffic during the month for which report is rendered and is related to the 
effort expended in transportation without reference to. the revenues re- 
ceived, in that sense being solely an operating statement of traffic moved 
during the month. 

(b) Neither the net ton miles nor grcss ten miles actually moved during 
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the month can be correctly compiled from any reports usually made by 
Class I carriers other than wheel reports. 

(c) It is assumed by your subcommittee that when reference is made 
to net ton mile statistics being computed from waybills the computation 
is made from either the monthly freight forwarded reports or received 
reports, according to the carrier’s method of auditing its accounts; and not 
actually from individual waybills on which the date of movement of the 
traffic over various sections of the carrier’s line would be stamped. On 
this assumption it is evident that the ton mile statistics of a large majority 
of Class I railroads would not represent the actual movement of traffic 
during the month as the calculation would be on the theory that tonnage 
reported either as received or forwarded from the first to the last day of 
the month would have either been forwarded from or delivered to stations 
during the same period. To illustrate—if a railroad audited its accounts on 
a received basis the calculation would be based on the theory that a shipment 
received at destination on the first day of the month was forwarded from 
the originating station on the same day; and so far as its interline accounts 
are concerned, it would be the assumption that it was forwarded by the 
connecting carrier on the same day. For this reason your subcommittee 
feels it is important that all carriers compile and report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the net ton mile figures on a uniform basis, because 
it is clear. that compilation from waybills overlaps that from wheel reports. 

It is the recommendation of this subcommittee that in order to obtain 
uniformity in calculating the ton mile figures required by Form OS-A, the 
following methods be used: 

A. For carload freight the actual weight of lading be used in compiling 
net ton miles. Where impracticable to obtain the total actual weight of 

. C. L. merchandise, estimated weights may be used as follows: (a) 
On through cars, 7 net tons per car or such other net tons as tests and 
experience of different carriers indicate is a correct average tonnage to 
use; (b) on peddler cars unloaded by trainmen, 6 net tons per car of such 
other net tons as tests and experience of different carriers indicate is a 
correct average tonnage to use. 

RB. in determining gross tons there should be added to the net tons as 
determined above, the stenciled weight of cars. 

Your subcommittee recommends, if the compilations as outlined above are 
made at Division or outside offices, that for the sake of insuring approxi- 
mate correctness, periodical checks be made to avoid errors of consequence. 

The data required by Form OS-D, Item 4, has no reference to that re- 
quired by Form OS-A, Item 10, and in order that it may be correctly 
compiled it must of necessity be calculated from waybills for the reasons 
outlined in paragraph (c) above. Your subcommittee is, however, of the 
opinion that on account of the substantial additional work required in order 
that absolute correctness may be obtained in determining the net revenue 
ton miles corresponding with the freight revenue each month, that approxi- 
mate correctness can be obtained in calculating Item 4 on Form OS-D by 
using the ton miles ascertained as outlined above for Item 10 on Form OS-A, 
deducting therefrom the number of tons of company freight carried one 
mile, the calculation being made either direct from notations on wheel 
reports or from waybills or other records of actual movements in trains. 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee that, covering a period, the method 
recommended herein will result in approximately as correct statistics of the 
movement of revenue freight and revenue per ton mile as though the com- 
pilation had been made from waybills and as in practically every case 
where a particular rate is under consideration special statistics are neces- 
sary, the method recommended herein would result in uniformly correct 
statistical matter at a minimum cost and is preferable to different methods 
of compiling the ton-one-mile statistics. 

It should be understood that the recommendation made by this subcom- 
mittee refers entirely to the method of compiling statistics required by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Settlement by Terminal Carriers with Intermediate Carrier. 
This subect was discussed in supplements to the agenda. 


Whereas, during the past several months agreed balances, particularly 
freight traffic balances, have not been paid promptly, resulting in much 
embarrassment on the part of creditor roads, which were unable to meet 
their obligations due to the failure of debtor roads to pay on the dates 
specified. It is, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the attention of 
the Railway Executives’ Association be called to the necessity of providing 
such measures as will be appropriate to end such practice. 


The committee recommends that the following sugges- 
tions be embodied in letter transmitting the resolution, if 
adopted: 

It has been suggested that unpaid traffic and other bal- 
ances should bear interest from the first of the month follow- 
ing the date when such balances are declared to be due by 
the rules of this Association, or that perhaps a high rate 
in the nature of a penalty should be applied. The objections 
to the adoption of such method are that debtor roads would 
construe such a rule as sanctioning the withholding of pay- 
ments provided that they pay interest, and that further it 
would offer a temptation to debtor roads to delay rendering 
reports, or even to withhold the inclusion of waybills, so as 
to minimize the amounts on which they would be withhold- 
ing payment and paying interest (or penalty). For these 
reasons the adoption of a penalty was thought, perhaps, not 
to be the means of accomplishing the desired purpose. 

The Railway Executives may wish, however, to consider 
the expediency of the adoption of a plan involving the pay- 
ment of interest or a penalty. 

In any event, suitable action should be had as will impress 
upon debtor carriers that they hold the moneys representing 
traffic balances only as trustees, and that unless carriers are 
freely in position to pay such balances as and when payable 
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under the rules of this Association; that such carriers shal! 
at once take steps to segregate in cash in their own treas- 
uries as collected, or remitted by Agents, such sums as will 
enable them promptly to meet traffic balances when due. 

Reports Furnished Commission. E. M. Thomas, comp- 
troller, C. & O., has been made chairman of a sub-committee 
to investigate this subject and to compile data showing the 
numbered reports which carriers are required to furnish the 
various Commissions. 

The report is signed by A. D. McDonald, vice-president 
and comptroller, Southern Pacific. 


Report of Committee on Freight Accounts 


Revenue Accounting, Forwarding Basis vs. Receiving 
Basis.—The committee in its original report drew up some 
detailed recommendations on this subject, but finally decided 
to hold the matter over for another year. . 

Special Form of Waybill Covering Perishable Freight. 
Your Committee submits herewith a special form of way- 
bill to be used in waybilling perishable freight. : 

Your Committee understands that the roads generally, use 
some special form, or attach to the regular waybill stickers 
to designate preference movement, and it is the sense of your 
Committee that the adoption of the standard form, by all car- 
riers, would result in uniformity, and eventually all employees 
handling such waybills would become familiar with the fact 
that they cover perishable shipments and require preference 
movement. 

Safeguarding the Revenue of Intermediate Carriers. Your 
Committee is of the opinion that in principle there is no 
difference between the safeguarding of the revenue of inter- 
mediate carriers and that of waybilling carriers. 

Your Committee therefore recommends that a check be 
made by the intermediate carrier to insure the reporting of 
waybills in interline accounts and that the distribution of 
the revenue be verified with the same care that is accorded 
the verification of other revenues accruing from interline 
traffic. 

The following plan is recommended: 

A passing report, R. A. O. A. Standard Form No. 119, to 
be made at the passing off junction station, except that when 
it is not practicable to prepare this report at the passing off 
junction station on account of there being no stoppage in 
transit on the lines of intermediate carrier, the report should 
be made by special arrangement between carriers at transfer 
point, breakbulk station, or elsewhere. 

However, the intermediate carrier may make a passing re- 
port at the coming on junction station if necessary to safe- 
guard its revenue. Where individual carriers require a pas- 
sing report at coming on junction stations such carriers may 
obtain a copy of the passing off report from connecting car- 
riers or make necessary arrangement for its compilation. 

The preparation of this report on the basis of the passing 
off junction will permit of the exchange of these passing re- 
ports and materially reduce the expense of both junction 
agents preparing passing reports on the same traffic. 

Showing Code Numbers on Interline Forms. Your Com- 
mittee recommends that all interline forms interchanged be- 
tween carriers, hereafter printed, show thereon the code 
number assigned each road for that purpose in “Waybill 
Code” circular, issued by the Secretary, under date of No- 
vember 24, 1920, and supplements thereto. 

The code number should appear in the same size and style 
of type used for the name of the railroad. A small space to 
the left of the railroad name should be allowed so that the 
code number will show conspicuously; for example: 


900. North & South Railway Co. 


The purpose in assigning numbers to the carriers in this 
connection is to establish a uniform code and eliminate the 
labor of coding by those carriers that need this information 
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in using mechanical devices for auditing purposes. The code 
number of the carrier issuing the forms, when printed as in- 
dicated, will tend to eliminate errors that might otherwise be 
made by code clerks. 

The code number is especially desirable to facilitate way- 
bill sorting which can be done more economically by num- 
bers than by road names. 

Placing Stamps on Back of Waybills. Your Committee 
recommends that all yard stamps, and all junction stamps in 
excess of four, be placed on the back of waybills. 

Revision of R. A. O. A. Standard Form No. 98, Freight 
Waybill. Your Committee recommends that R. A. O. A. 
Standard Form No. 98—Freight Waybill, as shown in the 
R. A. O. A. 1920 Synopsis be cancelled and the form, as per 
sample herewith, be adopted. a 

Two-Figure Per Cent Divisions, Interline Waybilling. 
This subject vied with that of making R. A. O. A. interline 
accounting recommendations mandatory as exciting the most 
discussion of any of the subjects discussed by the Committee 
on Freight Accounts. The advantages of using two-figure 
per cent divisions and of interline waybilling were empha- 
sized and attention was drawn to the fact that although the 
matter of simplified divisions had been discussed by the as- 
sociation for many years, no general action had yet been re- 
ceived. The subject was covered in the original text of the 
committee’s report in the agenda. It was remanded to the 
committee twice, the final result being the following reso- 
lution : 

Whereas, Interline or through waybilling of freight from point of origin 
to destination is desirable as an aid in economical and efficient railway trans- 
portation; lessens the time required for transporting freight; is helpful in 
the operation of junction agencies: reduces the number of overcharge claims, 


and facilitates the investigation of loss and damage, as well as overcharge 
claims, and ; 

Whereas, Experience has demonstrated that without joint through rates 
and preferably two-figure percentage divisions, the accounting cost incident 
to interline waybiiling is disproportionate, and 

Whereas, The accounting officers, individually and through the Railway 
Accounting Officers’? Association, have endeavored for a period of more 
than 33 years, to inaugurate or extend joint through rates and percentage 
divisions, therefore be it . 

ReEsotver, That it is the sense of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation that it is necessary to enlist the aid and direction of the railway 
executives in this subject, particularly at this time when the substantial 
economy resulting from interline waybilling and percentage divisions would 
mean so much to the carriers. To that end it is recommended that the 
Secretary of the Railway Accounting Officers Association be directed te 
secure from each carrier an estimate of the annual savings to be accom- 
plished by the adoption of through rates and simplified divisions | (two figure 
per cents), and that the President cf the Railway Accounting Officers 
Association communicate the result to the Association of Railway _Execu- 
tives together with a statement of arguments in favor of simplified divisions 
and suggesting a constructive program for bringing them about; and be it 
further : 

* REsotvep. That the President of the Railway Accounting Officers Associa- 

tion appoint special committees to deal directly with the freight traffic 
committees of the several regions in the practical working out of the 
problem, and that such committees be instructed to present a program to 
the traffic officers and to urge its adoption; and be it further ra 

REsoLveD, That 2s a further means of securing prompt action it 1s recom- 
mended that each chief accounting officer arrange, without delay, for a 
conference with his chief traffic officer and endeavor to formulate a plan of 
co-operative effort between accounting and traffic officials for the purpose of 
arranging for two-figure percentage divisions to be furnished the accounting 
departments when tariffs are issued, and to reduce to two-figure percentage 
divisions all existing divisions now on a complicated basis. 


Making R. A. O. A. Interline Accounting Recommenda- 
tions Mandatory. In accordance with the policy adopted by 
the Executive Committee relating to this subject, the Com- 
mittee on Freight Accounts prepared its recommendations 
touching certain freight accounting rules and practices. The 
recommendations as first made up numbered 72 rules, made 
up in the statement of the provisions which are made manda- 
tory and in the elaborate regulations for arbitration between 
carriers. 

This subject resulted in considerable discussion both in the 
committee meeting on Tuesday and on the floor of the con- 
vention itself. The discussion at the committee meeting cen- 
tered around the fact that in a number of cases the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Freight Accounts did not 
agree with those of the Committees on Passenger Accounts 
and on Disbursements. The Freight Accounts Committee 
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recommendations required that changes in the rules should 
require a two-thirds vote, whereas in the case of the recom- 
mendations of the other committees only a majority vote was 
required. Objection was also made to a fee of $10 to be paid 
by the carrier drawing attention to an infraction, which pro- 
vision was not given in the other committee recommendations 
and to detailed provisions for appeal to the Freight Com- 
mittee over a decision of the Arbitration Committee. The 
final action was in favor of making the Freight Committee 
recommendations uniform with those of the other committees. 
The proposal to make the R. A. O. A. recommendations man- 
datory was the subject of heated discussion on the floor of 
the convention, votes against tabling the matter and against 
remanding it to the committee for another year being required 
before the recommendations were finally adopted. 

The provision relating to charges in the rules was made 
to read as follows: ‘Consideration has been given to various 
methods of voting on the mandatory rules, and your com- 
mittee recommends that the adoption of the mandatory rules 
and future action regarding changes in the rules or additions 
thereto be taken by the ordinary voting plan.” 

A brief selection of the rules as finally amended is ab- 
stracted as follows. The recommendations which are made 
mandatory are not new, but have been given in the synopsis 
for some years. 

1. The following rules, relating to interline freight accounting shall 
be mandatory and binding upon carriers operating in North America that 


are members of the Railway Acccunting Officers’ Association, and shall 
become effective and operative as of January 1, 1922, and shall be applicable 


to waybills made on and after that date. 

2. Name or Pian. Mandatory Plan of Audit Office Interline Freight 
Settlements. 

3. Forms. 


98 Freight Waybill 

99 Less than Carload Freight Waybill 

100 Astray Freight Waybill 

101 Live Stock Waybill 

134 Transit Waybill 

104 Abstract of Interline Waybills Received (814 by 11 in.). 
109 Abstract of Interline Waybills Received (11 by 8% in.). 
170 Abstract of Interline Waybills Received (8% by 11 in.). 
105 Interline Freight Division Statement. 

107 Interline Freight Correction Account. 

108 Interline Freight Statement of Differences, 

110 Interline Freight Summary, 

144 Interline Waybill Tracer. 

147 Agent’s Waybill Correction. 


4. PREPARATION OF WAYBILLS. Waybills shall be prepared by the use of 
a typewriter, pen and ink, or indelible pencil. If indelible pencil is used, 
the writing should be set by a press or damp cloth. 

5. WayBILLs To BE SETTLED. Interline Waybills between such stations 
and over such lines as have been agreed upon by the carriers interested. 

6. Copies or Waysitts. Copies of Waybills shall not be furnished to 
destination or intermediate carriers except, that for specific purposes, copies 
of each individual waybill requested shall be furnished. 

7. THe Waysitt Destination Carrier SHatt Be responsible for the 
collection cf and accounting for the proper revenues regardless of the final 
destination of the shipment, and shall promptly issue a waybill correction 
for each item prepaid or advances corrected, embracing all changes made on 
the original waybill while enroute or at destination, except that by agree- 
ment between carriers, differences in advances and prepaid may be adjusted 
by “Prepaid Only” waybills. 

8. CorrEcTION oF WaysiLtts. When an original waybill is corrected by 
a billing or intermediate agent, the change must be made in ink, showing 
date, where and by whom made. In such cases, waybill correction should 
not be issued by billing or intermediate agent. (See Rule No. 7.) 

19. AssTRActs AND Division STATEMENTS. The waybill destination car- 
rier shall prepare abstracts of all waybills received and reported by 
receiving agents in the month’s account for which settlement is made, 
showing thereon in the place provided therefor, the per cents, or other 
bases if divisions, and the apportionment of revenue. Waybills from each 
station to each station via each junction must be shown separately, each 
sheet to contain wayhills from one station to one station only. By agree- 
ment between carriers, the receiving carrier may group a number of receiv- 
ing stations from one forwarding station. Division statements similarly 
arranged must also be prepared, showing each carrier’s proportion of the 


joint revenve from each station to each station separately. 


20. The settling carrier shall retain original abstracts and division 
statements, sending first carbon copy to waybilling carrier and legible copies 
to each intermediate carrier as early as possible but not later than the 
18th of the succeeding month. 

21. When the settling carrier is unable to forward the abstracts and 
division statements in time to reach destination on or before the 20th of 
the month, it shall, upon request, on or before that date, notify carriers 
interested by telegraph, of their respective proportions of the freight 
revenue and in addition thereto advise the forwarding carrier the amounts 
of advances and prepaid. 

22. STATEMENT OF DIFFERENCES AND Correction Accounts. Discrepan- 
cies discovered by forwarding or intermediate carriers in waybills, abstracts, 
di *-‘on statements, or correction accounts shall be taken up for adjustment 












with the settling carrier in a statement of differences and if approved 
shall be embodied in a correction account by the settling carrier, together 
with discrepancies found in waybills, abstracts, division statements, or 
correction accounts to which attention may not have been called by any 
other carrier; provided, however, that corrections in the freight, advances, 
prepaid or proportions, which collectively amount to a net sum of less 
than one dollar ($1.00) shall not be included in statements of differences 
or correction accounts, except that, if such differences affect the settlement 
with at least one of the interested carriers, including the settling carrier, 
to the extent cf cne dollar ($1.00) or more adjustment shall be made with 
all carriers interested. When a correction has been excluded by reason of 
the minimum rule, and a subsequent correction increases the difference to 
one dollar ($1.00) or more, the total difference shall be included in the 
correction account. (See Rules 39 and 40.) The minimum for correction 
does not relate to settlements with shippers and consignees, or in any way 
affect the integrity of the rate. 

32. Summary. The abstracts, division statements and correction accounts, 
with the summary as rendered, except as provided in Rule 33, shall con- 
stitute the basis of settlement. The summary shall be forwarded by United 
States or Canadian mail, if it will reach destination before the remainder 
of the papers. 

33. Clerical errors in the summary shall be subject to correction before 
settlement is made, immediate notice to be given by telegraph. 

34. MANNER oF SETTLEMENT. The settling carrier shall pay to each 
intermediate carrier, its proportion of the interline freight revenue, whether 
the freight charges are prepaid or collect, advances and prepaid to be 
included in the settlement with the waybilling carrier. Settlements shall 
be made upon balances, which shall be subject to sight draft, on or before 
the 25th of the succeeding month, except where special arrangements are 
made between interested carriers. 

35. Junction Acents To Accept AND Forwarp Witnovut Detay INTER- 
LINE Waysitts For Suort Freicut. Receiving and intermediate carriers 
shall accept and forward without delay through junctions to destinations, 
interline waybills for less than carload shipments routed via their lines, 
when all or a part of the freight checks short, the usual record of shortage 
at each junction to be noted upon the waybills. 

36. Reportinc Waysitts For Suort Freicut. When freight is short 
at destination, the waybills shall be reported, but on request of the des- 
tination carrier, the waybilling carrier shall immediately proceed to establish 
delivery of the freight and failing to do so within sixty (60) davs from 
date of request, adjustment shall be made by claim in accordance with R. A. 
O. A. Overcharge Claim Rvles. 

37. Matcutnc WayeBiLtts AND Freicut at Destination. When the des- 
lination of short freight is a station on the line of two or more carriers, 
the agent of the carrier via which the shipment is routed who holds the 
waybill, shall advise the agents of the. other carriers, of the shortage, 
giving a description of the freight. The other agents should carefully 
examine their records and warehouses. If the freight is found to be on 
hand, it shall be turned over to the carrier holding the waybill. If it 
has been received and delivered, the charges shall be turned over to said 
carrier. Provided, however, that when a carrier transports an entire 
shipment which is astray, and that weighs 5,000 pounds or more, the carrier 
holding the revenue waybill, shall surrender it to the carrier performing 
the transportation service. In the event the shipment (5,000 pounds 
or more) is only a part of a consignment, the remainder thereof having 
been handled by the carrier helding the revenue waybill, the carrier trans- 
porting the astray portion of the shipment shall, on an order from the 
carrier holding the revenue waybill, effect delivery to the consignee without 
charges. The revenue on the entire shipment shall be apportioned between 
the interested carriers on the basis of the weight handled by each. Provided 
further that when a currier transports a car containing 1. c. 1. astray 
freight weighing 5,000 pounds or more, the carrier holding the revenue 
waybills shall surrender them to the carrier performing the transportation 
service subject to the foregoing provisions of this Rule. 

After the collection of charges from consignee by the carrier making 
delivery of freight received on astray freight waybill, any subsequent 
adjustment of charges with consignee shall be accomplished by such carrier. 

39. Tracinc Waysitts Improperty Reportep. The waybilling or inter 
mediate carrier shall send to the settling carrier a statement of differences, 
R. A. O. A. Standard Form No. 108, for each waybill reported, which 
cannot be located in the records of the carrier to which reported. 

40. When the settling carrier finds a waybill has been improperly reperted, 
it shall return the statement of differences showing the correct waybill 
reference or the month’s correction account in which adjustment has been 
or will be made. 

41. Tractnc UnrEporTED Waysitts. After the accounts for the current 
and two succeeding months have been checked, waybills not reported by 
destination carriers must be immediately traced for by waybilling and 
intermediate carriers, a separate tracer, R. A, O. A, Standard Form No. 144, 
to be vsed for cach waybill. Two copies of the waybill shall accompany 
the first tracer of waybilling carriers. No copies of waybill shall be required 
with first tracer of intermediate carriers. 

45. Responstpitity For Property Tracinc For UnreportEep WaypBILts. 
The responsibility for properly accounting for interline waybills rest primar- 
ily upon the settling carrier, but the waybilling and intermediate carriers 
shall share the responsibility to the extent of their revenues, if they do 
not promptly trace for unreported waybills as provided in Rules 41 to 44 
inclusive, and Rules 46 and 47. 

49. Procepure For Cuancinc tHe Rutes. Any member of the Asso- 
ciation may take up with the Secretary any specific suggestions for adding 
to or amending these rules. Such communication shall be referred to 
the Committee on Freizht Accounts for consideration and report to the 
Association. By a majority vote of the members present and voting, 
these rules may be amended or altered at any annual meeting of the 
Association, provided, however, that notice of such proposed amendment 
or alteration is given in the Agenda. 

50. Procepure 1n DisaGREEMENTS. When any member of this Associ- 
ation disagrees with another member as to the interpretation or application 
of a mandatory rule, and cannot settle his dispute by ordinary methods, 
he may submit his case to the Interline Freight Accounting Arbitration 
Committee for a ruling, and the decision of the majority of the Arbitration 
Committee shall be binding on the parties involved. 

When the decision of the Arbitration Committee has been reached, the 
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Chairman of the Arbitration Committee shall forward same to the Secretary 
of the Association, who shall notify all parties interested in the arbitration 
of the Committee’s decision. 

The carrier decided against shall within thirty days after receipt of 
the Arbitration Committee’s decision, notify the Secretary of the Association 
that it has accepted and will abide by the decision, or within the same 
period, submit the case for consideration of the Committee on Freight 
Accounts as provided in these rules. Failure to so notify the Secretary 
or submit the case for appeal, shall be considered as refusal to comply with 
the decision, and the case shall then be handled in the manner provided 
in Rule 68. 

51. INTERLINE FreIGHT ACCOUNTING ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. This 


Committee shall consist of three members directly in charge cf freight 
accounting, one member from the eastern territory, one member from the 
western territory, and one member from the southern territory. Such 
Committee shall be appointed by the President after each annual meeting 


and shall serve until the next annual meeting. 

52. SupstituTe 1n Case or Interest. If any member of the Interline 
Freight Accounting Arbitration Committee shall be interested in any question 
referred to such Committee, or shall for any cther reason be unable te serve, 
the President shall appoint disinterested members of the Association eligible 
as substitutes for those interested or unable to serve. If the interest of 
the President in the specific case is such as to disqualify him for making 
the appointment, then the appointment of a disinterested member shall be 
made by the First Vice President, or if the First Vice President be unable 
to serve for the same or any other reason, then the appointment shall be 
made by the Second Vice President. 

53. CoMPLETING ARBITRATION Work. The Interline Freight Accounting 
Arbitration Committee shall have thirty days, in addition to its regular 
term of service, in which to complete the arbitration of such matters as 
have been submitted to it by the Secretary prior to the annual meeting. 

54. Duties oF INTERLINE FREIGHT ACCOUNTING ARBITRATION COMMITTEE, 
This Committee shall consider and act upon all matters involving inter- 
pretation of the R. A. O. A. mandatory Interline Freight Accounting Rules 
(except rules governing overcharge and agency relief claims) and involving 
disputes arising out of the application of such rules. 

55. No Eouity Powers. The Interline Freight Accounting Arbitration 
Committee shall have no equity powers, but shall decide upon the evidence 
contained in the papers. In giving decisions or awards the Arbitrators 
shall give decision on each and every question submitted and such decision 
shall be explicit and consistent so that it may be carried out. 

56. No Cause or Action. When no cause of action lies under the rules, 
the Interline Freight Accounting Arbitration Committee shall so decide. In 
such cases, the $10.00 Arbitration Fee shall be charged to the carrier or 
carriers arbitrating without cause. 

57. STATEMENTS TO BE SuBMITTED. A comprehensive statement based 
upon the evidence in the papers shall be made and the points upon which 
a decision is desired shall be definitely stated. This shall be done over 
the personal signature of the officer directly in charge of interline freight 
accounts of the carrier desiring arbitration. All papers shall then be 
forwarded to other interested carriers for them to attach similar statements. 
A copy of the letter of transmittal shall be sent to each carrier which 
handled the file. 

66. Procepure oF Committee, Etc. When the foregoing requirements 
have been complied with (as to which the Secretary of the Association 
shall be the judge) the Secretary shall attach his acknowledgment of the 
arbitration fee and forward the papers to a member of the Interline Freight 
Accounting Arbitration Committee, not the Chairman, who shall render 
his decision in the case, and forward the papers with his decision to the 
other member of the Arbitration Committee, not the Chairman, who shall 
render his decision and forward his decision and all papers to the Chairman. 
The Chairman shall render his decision and forward the decision of the 
Arbitration Committee, together with all papers, to the Secretary, who shall 
return all the papers together with the decision rendered by the Arbitration 
Committee to the carrier from whom he received them originally. Each 
member of the Arbitration Committee shall send to the Secretary, a carbon 
of his letter of transmissal to the next member of the Committee. The 
Secretary shall notify each carrier interested the result of the decision 
of the Interline Freight Accounting Arbitration Committee. 

67. ARBITRATION FEE; How Apportionep. The charge for arbitration 
shall be borne by the carrier or carriers against which the decision is 
given, and shall be apportioned by the Interline Freight Accounting 
Arbitration Committee at the time decision is rendered. The adjustment to 
be made by the rendition of bill against the carrier from whom due. 

_ 68. DEciin1nG To Comply witn Rutes. When a member of this Asso- 
ciation declines to comply with the decisicn of the Arbitration Committee, 
or states in writing that a mandatory rule, not involving a question of inter- 
pretation, will not be complied with, the case may be reported to the secre- 
tary, who shall notify the chief accounting officers of roads interested of 
his intention to place the facts before the members of the Association, and 
failing to receive, within thirty days, advice that this rule will be complied 
with, shall so arrange. 


STANDARDIZATION OF STATION ACCOUNTING FORMS AND 
Practices. Under date of October 6, 1920, J. G. Drew, 
President, Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, wrote 
Secretary Woodson as follows: 

The subject of standardization of station accounting forms 
and methods offers many opportunities for constructive work 
that will be of value and assistance to various members of 
the Association. All railroads have station accounting, and 
the variations on different roads are largely variations in 
details. It would be absurd to say that each road’s methods 
or conditions in this connection differed entirely from the 
methods used by, or the conditions prevailing on, all other 
railroads. There undoubtedly are and there must be some 
broad, general principles of station accounting (both as to 
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forms and methods) that are applicable to all conditions 
alike. Our problem is to catch those principles, elusive as 
they may be, and make them captives for all who are now or 
may hereafter be concerned with station accounting. Such an 
achievement would be a material contribution to the advance- 
ment of railway accounting as a science. 

The committee presented to the association 25 suggested 
forms covering this important phase of accounting. In pre- 
senting these forms, it said: 

Your Committee, recognizing the scope and importance of 
this subject as outlined in the foregoing letter, and owing to 
the amount of work necessary and time required to compile 
a complete list of station accounting forms and practices, has 
confined its activity in connection with this subject this year 
to a study of the principal forms used in station accounting. 

The advantages of a daily system of accounting are recog- 
nized and have been recommended, and in appreciation of 
the trend to this system by all carriers, the forms herewith 
submitted have been primarily predicated on that system. 
Your Committee has, however, endeavored to allow sufficient 
elasticity in the forms to enable the advantageous use of 
them in connection with a monthly system of accounting. 

As an aid in its study your Committee secured station ac- 
counting forms from various carriers from every section of 
the country, the best features of which have been embodied 
in the forms drafted by your Committee. 

In devising these forms, due consideration has been given 
to the individual requirements of the different carriers as re- 
flected in the forms used by those carriers, and it is the opin- 
ion of your Committee that the forms herewith submitted 
are suitable for use at all stations. 


Your Committee, therefore, recommends that the Associa- 
tion adopt the forms as submitted, which will have the effect 
of canceling R. A. O. A. Standard Forms Nos. 112, 114, 123 
and 133, as shown in the R. A. O. A. 1920 Synopsis. 


Your Committee further recommends that this subject be 
left with it for further consideration and report. 


Discontinuing the Use of Fractions in Establishing Rates. 
The suggestion is made that the traffic departments should 
be asked to eliminate, as far as reasonably possible, the use 
of fractions in establishing rates. 


“Fractions in rates cause additional labor to the agency 
forces and in the accounting department; also, fractions in- 
crease the possibility of error, and to that extent are the causes 
of overcharges and undercharges.” 

Through Waybilling of Freight. In the through waybill- 
ing of freight from point of origin to final destination, two 
vital conditions are necessary in order to do so economically, 
expeditiously, and at the same time protect the revenue of all 
interested carriers, viz: 1. Through rates, 2. Percentage 
divisions. 

However, to reduce the rebilling of freight en route to a 
minimum, thus eliminating the possibility of errors, and 
thereby saving transportation delays, annoyances to patrons 
from overcharges or undercharges and the adjustments there- 
of, it is recommended: 

1. That freight on which through rates are in effect, but 
no divisions, be waybilled through instead of rebilled at the 
junction, to avoid overcharges, on the theory that the ultimate 
apportioning of revenue between carriers on such traffic can 
be done more satisfactorily and economically through Audit 
Offices. 


2. That accounting officers continue their efforts to se- 
cure the publication of joint through rates and percentage di- 
visions to cover all traffic movements. 

3. That we urge the early adoption of a uniform classifi- 
cation, which will more readily permit the publishing of joint 
rates, especially on inter-territorial traffic. The necessity for 
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the re-waybilling of freight is primarily caused through fail- 
ure to publish joint rates. 

Quality of Paper Used for Waybills. Your committee 
recommends the use of good quality (not less than 40-pound, 
22 in. by 34 in.), manila paper, in printing waybills. 

The report is signed by G. E. Bramon, auditor freight 
accounts, C. B. & (. chairman. 


Report of Committee on Passenger Accounts. 


The committee’s report covered 72 subjects, the large part 
of the material given being of a technical nature submitted 
as information. 

Uniform and Simplified Basis for the Division of Interline 
Passenger Fares. ‘The committee presented for discussion the 
report of a sub-committee suggesting a method of dividing 
interline passenger fares on a so-called zone rate pro-rate 
basis. The proposed method was outlined in great detail and 
the suggestion was made that it should receive careful con- 
sideration by the member roads and left with the committee 
for further consideration and report. 


Card Plan for Recapitulation of Interline Ticket Appor- 
tionment. ‘The committee submitted as information two 
plans which have been worked out, one by J. F. Mitchell, 
ticket auditor of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
other by J. C. Briggs, auditor passenger accounts, St. Louis- 
San Francisco. 

Uniform Method for Handling Milk Traffic. Included in 
the committee’s report was a detailed analysis of the systems 
of handling milk traffic which are in general use among own- 
ers, there being 


(a) The way-bill system of prepaid and collect shipments. 
(b) Ticket system which is distinctly prepaid, and 
(c) Combination of tickets and way-bills. 


Indexing Stations in Official Guide. Your committee 
recommends the following for adoption by the association: 


Whereas, It is found that the “Index of Stations” in the back of the 
Official Guide does not afford sufficient convenience to interline division 
clerks and ticket agents in locating stations, be it 

Resolved, that this Association recommends that all large carriers publish 
a station index in connection with their time tables in the Official Guide, 
and be it 

Resolved, That the passenger accountants of such carriers make request 
on their passenger traffic officials that this be done, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted by the Secretary 
to the Association of Passenger Traffic Officers. 


Making R. A. O. A. Interline Accounting Recommenda- 
tions Mandatory. With respect to the policy adopted by the 
executive committee, relating to this subject, the committee 
on passenger accounts has prepared recommendations, which 
seem desirable from a passenger accounting standpoint, for 
action by the association, and which are stated below. 


1. The following rules, relating to interline passenger accounting, shall 
be mandatory and binding upon carriers operating in North America that 
are members of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association; shall become 
effective and operative as of January 1, 1922, and shall be applicable only 
to business originating on and after that date. 

2. Cope-CLasstFICATION AND Remarks Data, The following code shall 
be used in compiling interline reports and correction statements: 


DS Discharged Soldier WT Winter Tourist 

FS Furlough ST Summer Tourist 

Cy Clergy Spl Special Excursion 

Ch Charity Dvt Diverted 

Emp Employee ED Error in Division 

Col Colonist EA Error in Apportionment 

Gv Government Rd Redeemed 

LG Land Grant TT Ticket Tracer 

Exch Exchange Cl Claim for Increased Proportion 
HS Home Seekers CnE Coupon Enclosed 

AYT All Year Tourist UR Unreported 

Settlements. Settlements shall be made upon monthly 


balances, which should be subject to sight draft. 

The remaining rules related to dealings among the pas- 
senger accounting offices in connection with Labeling Envel- 
opes Containing Reports of Interline Passenger Traffic; Pre- 
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paid Ticket Orders—Method of Reporting; Exchange 
Orders; Interchangeable Mileage and Scrip Coupons— 


Method of Reporting; Correction on Interchangeable Mileage 
Statements; Baggage Collections—Method of Reporting; 
Tracing for Unreported Tickets and Baggage Collections. 

The rules for arbitration are similar to those recommended 
by the committee on freight accounts as amended and shown 
above. 

The report is signed by J. C. Briggs, auditor of passenger 
accounts, St. Louis-San Francisco, chairman. 


Report of Committee 
on Disbursement Accounts 


The chairman, on introducing his report said in part: The 
work of the disbursement committee for many years was 
confined to interpreting the accounting classification. Only 
in recent years has the committee undertaken any work deal- 
ing with the standardization of forms and accounting prac- 
tices. Your committee in its report this year submits some 
recommendations along these lines, which it believes will be 
helpful to the carriers. There are many opportunities for 
constructive efforts in this direction. 

Standard Voucher Register and Voucher Index. The 
committee considered this subject, which was left with it at 
the last annual meeting of the association with the result 
that four forms are recommended for adoption by the asso- 
ciation : 

R. A. O. A. standard form No. 211, vouchers audited 
register. 

R. A. O. A. standard form No. 212, vouchers audited con- 
densing sheet. 

R. A. O. A. standard form No. 213, vouchers audited 
register. 

R. A. O. A. standard form No. 214, vouchers audited con- 
densing sheet by operating divisions. 

Material Accounting. ‘There was placed before your com- 
mittee copy of a committee report, adopted at the June, 1920, 
meeting of Section VI, Purchases and Stores, American Rail- 
road Association, which report contained a provision that it 
be submitted to the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association. 

It is understood that your Committee on General Accounts 
has recommended that the Association approve the principle 
that accounting for material should be under the supervision 
of the accounting department. 

Your committee offers the following rules for supervision 
and accounting for material stocks as recommended good 
practice, realizing that organization and conditions on dif- 
ferent roads may necessarily cause a variation from the rules 
and practices herein described. 

1. Superviston or Matertats AND Suppiiss: All material stocks to be 
under the general supervision of the Chief of the Stores Department, who 
should give general supervision to the ordering, receipt, care of and issu- 
ance of all materials and supplies, except that such supervision may be 


exercised over special classes of materials such as fuel, stationery, commis- 
sary supplies, etc., by special departments organized for that purpose. 


2. Direct supervision shall be exercised by the officer in whose accounts 


the value of the unapplied material is carried. 

3. AccounTING For Martertats AND Suppiies: The Chief Accounting 
Officer shall have general supervision and prescribe the accounting for all 
material. 

4. The cfficer in whose account the value of the matcrial is carried shall 
keep such accounts and records, and render such reports to the audit office 
as prescribed by the Accounting Departmnt. 

5. CLASSIFYING AND Pricitnc: A standard material classification should be 
adopted for use by all railroads and for that purpose the Railway Store- 
keepers’ Association’s classification is recommended. 

6. A standard price book should be maintained and the material charged 
out at actual cost, or where not available, at the average or latest price 
obtainable. 

7. Purcuase Invorces: Purchase invoices having been checked as to 
price and other contract features by the Purchasing Department will be 
forwarded to the officer receiving the material to be checked against the 
received record and verified as to quantity, quality and condition. 

8. After verifying extensions, make the following deductions when 


proper: 
Transportation charges in accordance with the terms of delivery. 
Credit memorandum received from shipper for the return of empty con- 
tainers, etc. 
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Shortages, erroneous shipments, loss and dafti@gé dr other deductions 
chargeable to the shipper. 

Cash discounts if they are 1 be deducted from the face of the invoice 

9. Make following addition: when proper: 

Over shipments. 

Errors in weight. 

Freight allowances, etc. 

10. Show on face of the invoice, class number of material, name or 
number of material account and month taken into account, invoice then 
to be taken into account certified as correct and returned to the Purchas- 
ing Department or other designated officer for voucher. 

11. TRANSPoRTATION CHarcEs: All freight, express and other transporta- 
tion charges such as switching, drayage, etc., paid by the railroad should 
be taken into the material accounts under the proper material classification. 

12. Marerrtat TRANSFERS: ‘Transfer invoices or bills covering material 
transferred from one stock account to another shall be taken into the re- 
ceiving account as classified and for the quantities and amount as ren- 
dered, after which, they shall be checked against the received record, cer- 
tified and any differences of overages, shortages (except Loss and Dam- 
ages in Transit—see Paragraph No. 19) or errors in computation shall be 
adjusted in the succeeding month by counter or additional transfer in- 
voices or bills. 

13. Matertat MANUFACTURED IN Company Sunops: Material issued from 
stock in connection with shop orders for the manufacture of other mate- 
rial or articles, should be transferred from the original classes to the class 
“Material in course of Manufacture.” 

14. Matertat ReturNED To Stock: All released second-hand and scrap 
material should be taken into the material accounts currently on basis of 
prescribed prices, crediting the appropriate operating expenses or other 
accounts. 

15. Matertat Issuep: Material and supplies should be charged out on 
monthly distributions to Operating Expenses and other accounts as used. 
Certain items of material, such as lubricants for locomotives, train and 
station supplies and material for minor equipment repairs, the application 
of which is practically concurrent with the issue, may be charged out at 
the time of issuance, in accordance with the prescribed rules of the Ac- 
counting Department. The report for such material will be made to the 
Accounting Department by the officers in whose material accounts the value 
of the material is carried. 

16. TRANSFERS: Materials and supplies transferred from one stock ac- 
count to another shall be made through the medium of transfer invoices 
or bills, values to be based on current stock prices, and such material will 
be classified on the face of the transfer invoice or bill and credited to the 
material account from which transferred. 

17. Matertat IN THE Course oF MANUFACTURE: Charges from shops to 
the material accounts for labor expended on “Material in course of Manu- 
facture” on shop orders, should be taken into store accounts under the 
class ‘‘Material in course of Manufacture” and accounted for the same as 
other debits to material accounts. Upon the completion of the order the 
total cost of the manufactured article should be transferred from class 
“Material in course of Manufacture” to the proper class of the finished 
product. 

18. Ossotete Matertat: Obsolete material should be accounted for by 
charging the account or accounts to which such material should be charged 
with the difference between the stock values and the amounts received 
from its sale or at its revaluation as scrap. 

19. Loss anp DamaGE TO MaTeERIAL IN Transit: Loss and damage to 
material in transit between stock accounts should be accounted for by the 
consignee taking into account the transfer invoice or bill and obtaining 
relief in accordance with existing rules of Freight Claim and Accounting 
Departments. 

20. Loss anp DamaceE To Stock Materia: Disposition of the value of 
material in stock accounts damaged or destroyed by fire or other causes, 
should be taken up with the Accounting Department as individual cases, 
who will issue instructions for the relief of the accounts. 

21. Saves or Matertat: Sales of materials and supplies to Individual 
and Companies shall be on the basis of the sale orders from the Purchas- 
ing Department and shall be charged direct on the monthly distributions 
and bills prepared on the basis of the prices and terms of delivery quoted 
on sale orders. 

22. BaLance SHEETS: Balance sheets shall be rendered monthly to the 
Audit office by each officer having a stock account, which shall show the 
balance on hand at the first of the month, material received, material released 
and taken into stock account, freight charges, payroll costs, etc., Total debit, 
and on the Credit side should show the total issues, sales and transfers 
to other stock accounts, etc., total credits, and net balance on hand at the 
close of the month. 

23. CLasstFIED STATEMENT OF Marertat, REcEIVED, IssuED AND ON 
Hanp: Monthly classified statements or balance sheets in detail by classi- 
fication in accordance with Railway Storekeeper’s Classification of mate- 
rial shall be rendered showing the amounts on hand as of the first of the 
month, receipts, transfers, total debits—issues, sales and transfers to other 
stock accounts—total credits and balance on hand at close of month. 

24. INvENTORIES: Inventory of material and supplies including scrap 
should be taken periodically, at such times and in such manner as desig- 
nated by the Accounting Department. 

25. The prices applied to inventories should be the cost price of the 
material. 


Standard Form for Reporting Cost of Ice and Salt in 
Connection with Perishable Freight. The committee recom- 
mends the use of a proposed standard form and plan worked 
up by the National Freight Perishable Committee. The plan 
is intended to assist the carriers to arrive at a more accurate 
ascertainment of the costs of ice and other materials entering 
into the handling of perishable freight. 

(The remainder of the report of the accounting officers’ 
meeting will appear in next week’s issue.) 















Business Meeting of Purchases and Stores Division 


Material Accounting and Distribution Subject of Several 
Reports; Moving Pictures of Reclamation 


REPRESENTATIVE gathering of over one hundred 
A officers of the purchasing and stores departments 
assembled at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, June 9, 
for the opening of the business meeting of the Purchases 
and Stores Division of the American Railway Association. 
The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by H. C. Pearce, 
director of purchases and stores of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and chairman of the Division. 
Following a few brief remarks by Mr. Pearce, R. H. Aish- 
ton, president of the American Railway Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting. Mr. Aishton said in part: 


Address by R. H. Aishton 


I think that the text for all meetings and conventions that 
are being held today, not only in the railroad business but 
in every other, is economy and conservation. What we are 
all trying to do in the various sections of the American Rail- 
way Association is to develop means of producing economy 
and conservation that will appeal to the railroads, be adopted 
by them and result in greater economies. 

This matter of economies is very largely in the public eye 
today. There has been some criticism made of the various 
sections of the American Railway Association as to lack of 
effectiveness. In other words, a section or division meets and 
does most earnest work. The division passes a resolution 
and prints it in a book and then we wait until the next meet- 
ing. When a body like you determines that a thing would 
be of advantage to the railroad situation, agree also that you 
will undertake to sell that proposition to the railroads. 

There are two matters I want to impress upon you: 
Clearness in your reports and an absolute declaratory state- 
ment. If you believe a thing is good, leave this room with a 
determination to sell that proposition to your own railroad. 
A third matter is to let the public know what you are doing, 
because they do not know today and a great many of our 
misapprehensions as to the railroad situation arise from a 
lack of knowledge of what you are doing. 

Your chairman asked me before the meeting what I thought 
about the railroad situation. I am an optimist. It is going 
to work out. It must work out. There is no question about 
it. We have solved such problems before and this problem 
is going to be solved in the same way. The work that you 
are doing in this division is one of the important factors, in 
my opinion, that will finally help to solve the problem right. 


Chairman Pearce’s Address 


It was decided not to hold our regular convention this 
year due to the financial conditions of the railways and for 
the further reason that it is the duty of every organization, 
as well as every individual, to apply himself wholeheartedly 
to the task of readjustment by applying the most rigid 
economy both publicly and privately. After weighing all 
conditions carefully it seemed desirable to eliminate every 
expenditure we possibly could and at the same time to re- 
view the work that has been done during the year and lay 
out the plans for the coming year. With this object in mind 
a business meeting was decided on to consist of all members 
of the General Committee, all chairmen of subcommittees 
and as many members of the Division as each individual 
railway considered desirable to have attend. All members 
of the association will have the full privilege of discussion 
and participation in our work and we will endeavor to develop 
plans and recommendations for the coming year so that we 
may start out with a plan of organization which will carry 
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on the work effectively and be in a position to hold the reg- 
ular annual convention of all our members next year as 
usual. 

There has been little real constructive work accomplished 
by this division during the past year due to many causes. 
Emerging from federal control March 1, 1920, with organiza- 
tions more or less disarranged, with the greatest activities 
known in the industrial world, prices climbing, deliveries 
practically impossible, federal inventories of every descrip- 
tion demanding our attention, there was no time to deliberate 
or carry on constructive organization. While it is true there 
was little money allocated to carrying on and developing the 
work we could not have spared the time to have done the 
work even if we had had the money available. 

At the conclusion of the address of the chairman a com- 
munication from W. G. Besler was read expressing regret 
because of his inability to attend the meeting and offering 
some suggestions regarding the work of the Division. 

The minutes of the last convention were approved as 
printed and the report of the General Committee was then 
read. The committee reviewed briefly the reports submitted 
to the last annual meeting of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the activities of the committees since the last 
meeting. The report was approved without discussion. 

J. Marshall, special representative of the Freight Claim 
Division of the American Railway Association, addressed 
the meeting on freight claim prevention with particular refer- 
ence to the part which members of the Purchases and Stores 
Division could play in reducing loss and damage. 


Stores Department Book of Rules 


- 


Consideration was given to the book of rules through a 
questionnaire sent to 41 railroads, as well as in the discussion 
at former meetings. Suggestions for changes, additions or 
revisions of any part of the book of rules which the com- 
mittee believes are worthy of consideration were set forth in 
detail together with the recommendations of the committee. 
Several of the recommendations for changes in the rules are 
made with the purpose of accommodating the rules to some 
particular type of railway organization, and where such 
recommendations would affect the fundamental principles 
of storehouse organization, the committee has declined to 
recommend their consideration. 

Sample forms have been submitted by several railways 
for requisition blanks, stock books and receiving records, 
which differ in varying degrees from the forms recommended 
in the book of rules. The forms recommended were pre- 
pared for general adoption and use, and can be modified to 
suit the special requirements of any particular railway or- 
ganization. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES 


A substitute was proposed for Part 1, Section 1, Paragraph 
4, in which the committee did not concur. 

Part 1, Section 1, Paragraph 7. The general storekeeper 
shall be responsible for the proper inspection of all fuel, 
released rail, lumber, piling, ties (track and switch), and all 
inspectors employed for this purpose should be carried on 
his payroll and report direct to him. 

Objection is made to this paragraph on the ground that 
the work of inspection of material should be done by an 
inspection department. The committee does not recommend 
any change in Paragraph 7. The items covered by Para- 
graph 7 and for which the general storekeeper is held respon- 
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sible for the proper inspection, are in nearly all cases in- 
spected on the line of road and can be more economically 
inspected by the stores department than by the inspectors 
of an inspection department. 

Paragraph 11. The addition of a sentence specifying 
that the stock book be kept was suggested, but the com- 
mittee considered it unnecessary. 

Paragraph 17. A rearrangement of this paragraph was 
suggested which the committee did not approve. 

Paragraph 18. The storekeepers at the different division 
points will report to and receive their instructions from the 
general storekeeper. It is suggested that this paragraph be 
rewritten: ‘The storekeepers at the different division points 
will report to and receive their instructions from such officers 
as may be designated by the proper official.” 

The committee does not recommend any change in Para- 
graph 18 regardless of the type of organization on the par- 
ticular railroad; no principle in stores department organiza- 
tion is more firmly established than that the division store- 
keepers should report direct to the general storekeeper. 

Page 51—Section 14. Pricing and classifying usable, 
needing repairs and scrap materials. All usable material, 
whether new or second-hand, should be taken into stock at 
. new value, except rail and ties, or at a fixed percentage of 
the new value to be set by the general storekeeper. Excep- 
tions may be made to this rule and certain items taken into 
account at fixed prices established by the general storekeeper, 
if desired. 

It is suggested that for the sake of uniformity some definite 
rule should be laid down for the guidance of all roads, 
instead of leaving to the general storekeeper the decision as 
to what price second-hand, and needing repairs, material 
should be taken into and carried in stock. It is suggested 
that a certain percentage of the value of the new material 
should be stated. 

The committee does not recommend any change in section 
14 as written, believing that a statement of the general prin- 
ciples under which second-hand and scrap material should 
be handled is sufficient, leaving to each railroad the matter 
of prices, which must be governed by conditions which pre- 
vail in connection with reclamation work and the use made 
of second-hand material. 

It has been suggested that in connection with the delivery 
of material along the line of road by supply trains some 
additional recommendations in the matter of accounting for 
material on the line of road should be made. Special refer- 
ence is made to material delivered by supply trains and not 
intended for immediate use. 

The committee recommended that the material be carried 
in stock until used. 

Considerable interest is manifested in the use of stock 
books in division storehouses and the master book in the 
general storekeeper’s offices, the replies from the various 
railroads indicating a general use of the stock book as recom- 
mended by the Railway Storekeepers’ Association and Sec- 
tion 6, with such modifications as seem necessary to meet 
the requirements of the individual lines. 

The report was presented by J. W. Gerber, chairman. 


DISCUSSION 


W. F. Jones, New York Central, in discussing Section 14 
stated that the practice of charging out second-hand material 
at various rates makes comparisons between roads difficult. 
He advocated the adoption of a definite percentage of the 
value new. On the Santa Fe and the Burlington second- 
hand material is taken in hand and charged out at the price 
of new material. The Southern Pacific uses one-half the 
price new to provide an incentive for using such material. 

D. C. Curtis, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, described 
the system of stock books used on that road. The master 


stock book used at the general store is too cumbersome for 
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use at smaller points. For outside stores, loose-leaf forms 
are used, each having the line, page and class shown cor- 
responding to the master stock books. 

The rules as amended by the committee’s report were 
adopted and the committee continued. 


Classification of Material 


The committee sent out a questionnaire to which replies 
were received from 78 roads. It would appear from the 
replies received that only about one-half of the member roads 
have adopted and are using this material classification. Of 
this number about one-half favor it with no changes to sug- 
gest, and claim that it is not costing any more to operate 
than the classification formerly used, and permits of a bet- 
ter analysis of material used. 

The committee recommended several additional sub- 
classes and the transfer of items to permit of closer analysis 
of values carried. These were as follows: 

Class 1c—Take motor, hand, push, and velocipede cars 
and parts of same from this class, which includes track 
tools, track materials and wire fencing, and segregate them 
in a new group as Class 1d. 

Class 4—Segregate bridge ties as Class 4a and include 
lumber, bridge and building, piling and posts as Class 4b. 

Class 5b-—Separate treated from untreated cross ties, desig- 
nating the former as Class 5b and the latter as Class 5c. 

Class 8—Segregate new rail from second-hand and scrap 
rail, designating the former as Class 8a and the latter as 
Class 8b. 

Class 13b—This class is created for arch brick for loco- 
motives, removing it from foundry supplies. 

Classes 14 and 15—Soft metals in bars, pigs or sheets are 
taken from Class 15, which includes bar iron and steel, etc., 
and are placed in Class 14, which includes brass, copper 
and steel tubing, etc. 


Classes 18 and 20—Car forgings are removed from Class 
20, which covers car castings of all kinds, brake beams, 
couplers, metal bolsters, side frames and metal roofs, and 
are placed in Class 18. 

Class 36b—This class is created to cover grain doors, 
grain and coal door lumber and coopering material for 
grain and flour cars which are now included in Class 36 
with locomotive train and station supplies. 

Class 37a—This class is proposed to cover locomotive 
and car lubricants, exclusive of wool waste, in order to 
segregate them from all oil house material now included 
in Class 37. 

Class 37b—Includes all oil house material other than loco- 
motive and car lubricants. 

The committee further recommended that before the pro- 
posed material classification, if adopted, is issued the entire 
detail or index be gone over with all member roads interested; 
any stock items not shown being listed and furnished the 
committee handling this subject for the coming year; also 
calling attention to errors in units and descriptions. 

The committee further recommended that this work of 
preparing the proposed classification complete with index be 
assigned to two or three men selected from various interested 
roads using same, and that ample time be given to complete 
the work. It is felt that the regular committee assigned 
this subject cannot devote the time necessary to revise all 
the details, in bringing this classification up-to-date. The 
report was presented by C. H. Rost, chairman. 


DIscussION 


With the exception of the changes in Class 37 all of the 
recommendations of the committee were adopted. During 
the discussion of the various items considerable difference of 
opinion was expressed as to the advisability of constantly en- 
larging the classification. Some of the members are opposed 
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to a large classification and it was suggested that what was 
needed was a revision of the classification rather than an 
enlargement. 

The committee was continued and enlarged to enable the 
appointment of technical sub-committees for handling its 
future work. 

Material Accounting 


This committee had not new material to present, but urged 
the importance of carrying out the present rules. These 
were adopted by the former Railway Storekeepers’ Associa- 
tion at the 1919 convention and were submitted as part of 
the committee report at the meeting of the Purchases and 
Stores Division at Atlantic City in June, 1920. The report 
was referred to the American Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association for the information and approval of that body, 
which has it under consideration. 

The report was presented by W. E. Brady, chairman. 


Uniform Accounting 
By H. H. Laughton 
Assistant to Vice President, Southern Railway 


This subject, so frequently discussed but never concluded 
to the satisfaction of all carriers, during the past vear has 
been actively before the appropriate committee of the Rail- 
way Accounting Officers’ Association. The following sugges- 
tions are largely in line with the recommendations of its dis- 
bursing committee. 


SUPERVISION 


Unapplied material, irrespective of location, should be 
under the direct general supervision of the chief of the stores 
department, who should have general charge of the ordering, 
receipt, care and issuance of materials. 


ACCOUNTING 


The chief accounting officer should prescribe the account- 
ing, and through his subordinates should periodically check 
records, reports, and all local department documents upon 
which materials and supplies transactions are recorded to 
see that they are properly kept and that proper distributions 
of issues are made in obedience to rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Accurate accounting can be best 
secured by having the detail work performed at the local, 
divisional, or district store, as the actual data can be more 
accurately obtained at such points than when the accounting 
is centralized in the general office. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The universal adoption by all carriers of the standard 
classification as made by the Railway Storekeepers’ Associa- 
tion is advised, to the end that proper comparisons may be 
procured for the benefit of all railroads. ‘There can be no 
objection to increasing the number of sub-accounts in any 
given class to meet local requirements of individual carriers. 


PRICES 


The charges for material issued should be made at actual 
cost, or where that is not available, at the average or latest 
price obtainable. A standard loose leaf price book should 
be maintained and kept up-to-date. 


PURCHASE INVOICES 


Accounts payable should be checked as to prices and other 
contractual features against the original purchase order by 
the purchasing department and forwarded direct to the of- 
ficer to whom the material is consigned, who should check 
each invoice against the receiving record and certify as to 
quantity, condition, quality, etc. Extensions and calcula- 
tions should be accurately verified. Deductions, when proper, 
should be made as follows: Cash discounts when to be taken 
Irom invoice; transportation charges according to terms of 
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delivery; credits from shippers for return of empty contain- 
ers; erroneous shipments, shortages, loss and damage, or any 
other deductions which should be charged to shippers. 

Additions should, when proper, be made for freight allow- 
ances, over shipments, errors in weight or rates, etc. 

On the face of the original invoice should be designated 
the class number of material, name or number of material 
account, date received and month taken into account. It 
should be certified as correct and listed to the purchasing 
department where vouchers should be prepared for settlement. 

All freight, express and other transportation charges paid 
by the carrier should be taken into the appropriate material 
accounts under the correct classification number. 


MATERIAL MANUFACTURED IN COMPANY SHOPS 


All material issued from stock on shop orders for manu- 
facturing other articles should be transferred from the orig- 
inal classes to the class “material in course of manufacture.” 

All charges from shops to the material accounts for labor 
expended on material in course of manufacture are accounted 
for the same as any charges in the material account. The 
total cost of the article manufactured should then be trans- 
ferred to the proper finished product class. 


RECLAMATION 


The operation of all reclaiming plants should be under 
the supervision of the stores department. 


MATERIAL ISSUED 


Materials and supplies issued for current use should be 
charged out on monthly distribution reports as designated 
by the I. C. C. classifications. Reports of issues should be 
sent direct to the designated representative of the accounting 
department and copies forwarded to the appropriate officer 
of the stores department. 


TRANSFERS 


Transfers made on proper authority from one stock ac- 
count to another should be through the medium of transfer 
bills, invoices or requisitions, values of materials transferred 
to be based on current stock prices. Proper classification 
should be given on the face of the transfer bill. Quantities 
and values should be taken into the receiving account as 
classified on such bills. Overages, shortages, or errors in 
calculations should be adjusted in the succeeding month by 
contra-bills. 

MATERIAL RETURNED TO STOCK 


All released, new, reclaimed, second-hand and scrap ma- 
terial should be taken currently into the proper material ac- 
counts on the basis of prescribed prices, to the credit of the 
appropriate operating expenses or other accounts. 


OBSOLETE MATERIAL 


When material becomes obsolete it should be immediately 
considered as scrap and accounted for by charging the proper 
account to which it would have been charged with the differ- 
ence between the stock value and the amount of its revalua- 
tion as scrap or the amount realized from its sale. 


SALE OF MATERIAL 


Material and supplies sold on authority of the stores de- 
partment on sale orders from the purchasing department 
should be covered by collectible bills or sale invoices based 
on prices, loading, terms of delivery, etc., as specified on 
sale orders. These bills should be promptly forwarded to 
the proper officer for audit and collection. The materials and 
supplies should be charged out of monthly distribution re- 
port for the month for which the materials were shipped. 


Loss AND DAMAGE 


Material lost or damaged in transit between stock accounts 
should first be taken into account by the consignee, and 
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relief should immediately be granted either by the freight 
claim or accounting department. Disposition of the status 
of material that is carried in stock accounts which is dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire, floods or other causes, should at 
once be reported by individual cases to the accounting or 
claim departments. Prompt relief to the stock account should 
be granted therefor. 
BALANCE SHEETS 


There should be rendered to the accounting department by 
each officer having a stock account a monthly balance sheet, 
which should show the balances on hand at the first of the 
month, materials received through purchase, transfers, re- 
lease and taken into stock account, freight charges, payroll 
costs, corrections, etc., and the total debit on stock on the 
credit side. It should show the total issues, sales, transfers 
to other stock accounts, corrections, etc., total credits, and 
the net balance at the close of the month. 

The accounts should be held open after the end of each 
month the agreed length of time for taking into that month’s 
balance sheets all obtainable bills payable or transfer in- 
voices received and procurement of requisitions for material 
issued during the same month. There should also be made 
each month classified balance sheets in detail in accordance 
with the Railway Storekeepers’ Classification. 


Stock BooxKs 


In each department there should be kept detailed stock 
records especially prepared to cover a period of two years’ 
operations. A master stock record should be kept for all 
stores by the general storekeeper. 


INVENTORIES 


There should be taken periodically on the last day of a 
designated month, not less than twice a year, a full and 
complete inventory of all unapplied material, including scrap 
and obsolete material, wherever located. The prices applied 
to all inventories should be the cost price of the material 
as reflected by the records. It is frequently desired to take 
inventories of certain classes of materials monthly. Materials 
and supplies in transit between stores at the time inventories 
are taken should be listed on separate sheets as a special 
exhibit, to be added to the amount on hand. 

Materials and supplies on hand when the inventory is 
taken and included therein, or which may have been issued 
prior to taking the inventory and charged out, but for which 
purchase invoices or bills payable have not been received and 
taken into account, should be listed on separate sheets as a 
special exhibit to be deducted from the gross amount of ma- 
terial on hand. 

Transportation and other charges which may have been 
included in the cost of material and charged out prior to 
the completion of the inventory, or included in the cost 
prices but not taken into account prior to closing, should be 
listed on separate sheets as a special exhibit to be deducted 
from the gross amount of the inventory. 

All materials reported on special exhibits should be prop- 
erly classified on such exhibits and either added or deducted 
from the appropriate classes of the final summary. The net 
amount of the inventory should be the basis for starting the 
balance sheet of the stock account on the first of the month 
of taking inventory. Adjustment of the overs or shorts, as 
reflected by comparison of balance sheets and inventories 
should be made by the accounting department. 


DISCUSSION 


Exception was taken to the recommendation of the author 
that the inventory be taken twice a year by several members, 
who objected to the extra expense and considered one adjust- 
ment a year as all that is necessary. It was suggested that 
the use of a price book might be an obstacle in clearing ac- 
counts if it is not kept up-to-date, particularly under market 
conditions when prices are rapidly changing. 
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Purchasing Agents’ Office Records 


The committee (C. E. Walsh, Asst. Pur. Agt., Pennsyl- 
vania System, Central Region, chairman) unanimously 
recommended for use as standard in purchasing agents’ 
offices, Form 12-4, an order form (original) and Form 
12-4-a, an office copy of the order form. 

Thecommittee had also investigated the fan fold machine 
for writing orders and “is of the opinion that it should be 
considered where a large number of orders are issued.’ 

The committee was of the opinion that it is not necessary 
to recommend any particular form for a requisition record 
in the purchasing agent’s office. It recommended the use 
of the same order form for lumber and stationery as for 
other material. 

During the year the committee prepared several standard 
forms for use in connection with the requirements of the 
Clayton anti-trust act. 

The chairman of the committee and Assistant Secretary 
Farrell had several conferences with representatives of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents in connection 
with its proposed invoice form; the committee recommended 
that next year special attention be given to this form by the 
new committee, as it is believed considerable money may be 
saved by the adoption of a standard form of invoice. It 
should, of course, be understood that the committee of Divi- 
sion VI should confer with the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association and the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents before making any definite recommendations. 


DIscussION 


F. D. Reed, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, advocated 
the use of the uniform invoice. The Rock Island sends its 
own invoice blank with every order for material. The dis- 
cussion showed that practically all roads favored the adop- 
tion of a standard form and some were already using the 
one recommended. 

H. C. Pearce stated that roads that have not adopted the 
standard invoice have been deterred from doing so because 
of the expense involved. The plan proposed by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents requires the sellers to 
provide the standard invoice and should insure its general 
adoption. 

Mr. Pearce recommended that this division confer with 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents and the 
Accounting Officers’ Association to prepare a standard form 
of invoice to be furnished by the sellers. The report was 
accepted and the committee instructed to carry out Mr. 
Pearce’s suggestion. 


Unit Piling for Counting 


J. G. Stuart (Gen. Storekeeper, C. B. & Q.,) presented 
an individual paper on this subject. He said in part: 

Proper methods of storing material on shelves and in 
bins and the proper piling in racks and in piles is a long 
step forward in making it possible for the stockman to get 
the correct information as to the amount of material on hand 
and to get it easier. 

What is meant by “piling in units?” Simply this: that 
when material is being placed in stock a certain number of 
pieces are designated as a unit and as the material is stored 
it is separated so that each unit contains the designated num- 
ber of pieces and each unit is in some way separated from 
the other units of the same material and stands out alone 
so that, in counting the stock, the stockman counts the units 
and not the items. For example: If machine bolts were 
piled in units of 100 each the stockman would count the 
units and would not attempt to count the bolts. If the pile 
contained eight units he would count the units and know he 
had 800 bolts. In case one of the units should be broken 
so that there were eight full units and part of the ninth, it 
would, of course, be necessary to count the number of bolts 
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in the broken unit to get an accurate count of the pile. 

In the same way a great many other items, in fact, prac- 
tically all items of storehouse material, may be piled in 
units. Bar iron may be piled in units 50 or 100 bars and 
separated by a wire or a stripe of paint or by recessing a 
few bars an inch or two back of the face of the pile. Gal- 
vanized, black sheet and light sheet steel when piled flat 
may have the first sheet in each unit extend an inch beyond 
the face of the pile, in this way making the separation very 
distinct. Heavier sheet steel may be piled in the same way 
or all sheets may be piled flush with the face of the pile 
and a stripe of paint be put along the edge of the first sheet 
in each unit to mark the separation between the units. Pipe 
fittings and other small articles may be separated by sheets 
of scrap steel or tin or cardboard and have a unit piled 
on each sheet, or trays may be made and a unit put in each 
tray and the trays put one above the other. Rope received 
in coils may have tags attached showing the number of feet 
originally in the coil and the number of feet still left in the 
coil. Coiled chain may be handled in the same way or if 
removed from containers and put in bins, tags or washers 
may be attached to every 50 or 100 feet so that the first 
tag out shows the total number of feet still left. Leather 
and rubber belting and hose, when received in large coils, 
may be handled the same as rope or chain. Gaskets and 
other items of which large numbers are carried in stock 
may be put on strings 50 or 100 if count is required, or in 
packages containing a certain number of pounds if weight 
is required. 

Unit piling may be followed in any store as the improved 
appearance of stock will usually justify it, but the real 
benefit in stock taking is obtained where larger quantities 
of material are carried. 

So far as it is possible, the units of each article should 
be of such number as is usually issued at one time so that 
the time ordinarily spent in counting or weighing when the 
material is issued may be saved. In many cases it will 
be found possible to change the amount to be issued, espe- 
cially where material is being transferred between stores, so 
that complete units may be issued. 

Some of the advantages obtained in unit piling are as 
follows: More accurate information as to quantity on hand: 
When material is piled in units it eliminates the errors 
which might naturally creep in when material is being 
counted and, if errors should be made in count when the 
units are being piled, the different size of the units will be 
apparent and make it easy to detect the mistakes. The stock- 
man, in going through his stock, in most cases, will be able 
to get the amount on hand in from one-half to one-tenth of 
the time which would be necessary if he had to stop and 
actually count the items instead of counting the units. By 
giving a more accurate knowledge of material on hand it 
enables the stockman to more intelligently place his orders 
or refrain from placing orders and, in this way, enables the 
store to give better service. Material piled in units always 
presents an orderly appearance. While it is possible to pile 
material orderly without piling in units, it is impossible to 
pile in units and have it disorderly. It conserves material 
by making it necessary to take better care of material. It 
conserves space: Unit piling gets the maximum amount of 
material in a given space and by keeping the material in 
units it prevents scattered and small piles. 


DISCUSSION 


U. K. Hall, Union Pacific, spoke on the advantages of 
unit piling. He stated that where material is not properly 
piled the storekeepers lack the proper knowledge of the stock 
on hand and therefore proper piling is reflected in the amount 
of stock carried. The tray system is used extensively on the 
Union Pacific and has reduced the time required to take stock 
fully 50 per cent and has resulted in more accurate records. 
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Other speakers told of similar results from the introduction 
of this system. 


Handling and Distribution of Material to the Users 


The committee (W. D. Stokes, Asst. Gen. Storekeeper, 
Ill. Cen., chairman,) presented a report of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract: 

The purchasing agent must purchase the material and 
deliver it to the railroad for which it was ordered. The 
general storekeeper must take the material from this point 
and follow it to the user, recovering, reclaiming and report- 
ing the salvage. 

In order satisfactorily to carry out such procedures as 
are necessary, the first consideration should be given to the 
location of stocks, it being an essential that they be placed 
to the best advantage for delivery when and where wanted 
without causing an excess investment or unnecessary move- 
ment. ‘The ideal arrangement would admit of one general 
store, as this would provide adequate and thorough inspec- 
tion, test, check and care of materials, which should be 
located with proper reference to geographical relationship 
of the territory to be served and also to the sources of supply. 
It may be necessary, when conditions warrant, to duplicate 
this idea by the establishment of district and division stores, 
but there should be no greater investment in the base sup- 
plies than is necessary properly to take care of the 
requirements. 

By restricting the number of places where stock is carried, 
a larger and more general stock can be maintained for the 
investment, and the opportunity is enhanced for having on 
hand that which is wanted. 


STORE DELIVERY OF MATERIAL 


Delivery to Shops—The shops representing the largest 
users of classes, if not values of materials, must be first con- 
sidered. A practical plan is for the stores department to 
deliver material to the users in the shops, for economic and 
other reasons; it prevents expenditures for wages to high- 
priced mechanics, who are frequently used for this purpose. 
It keeps them at their work, and their machines in operation 
during a period which otherwise would cause them to be 
absent securing needed materials. It enables the supervisory 
forces to keep in closer touch with the progress of the work 
and the actual needs of the mechanics. 

This system ensures accuracy in accounting by reason of 
requiring that all material orders be revised and the proper 
description entered thereon by the store delivery supervisor, 
before they are delivered to the office. It provides the means 
for obtaining a material order for all material issued. It 
enables store employees to observe the use of material by 
coming in personal touch with the men who are actually 
using it and provides a method by which they can intelli- 
gently anticipate and provide for the needs and satisfy them- 
selves that the men will utilize the material as intended. It 
results in delivering material to points required in less time 
than other systems now in effect and at a minimum expense. 
It ensures an opportunity for locating and returning to store 
stock, materials drawn for use and not applied. It ensures 
the proper supervision over the manufacture of materials 
on orders and the return of the finished or repaired products 
to the store, when completed. It encourages the use of 


serviceable second-hand and repaired material in lieu of 


new, and enables by co-operation, to dispose of shop worn 
material in proper sequence. It prevents inadvertent disar- 
rangement of stock. 

Recommended Methods of Delivery to Shops—Delivery of 
material to shops and repair yards should be made by stores 
department employees with their own forces and facilities, 
as well as the return to the store of all material manufac- 
tured in the shops, and all material not used for the specific 
purpose for which drawn. 
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The work must be under the direct charge of a super- 
vising employee fully capable of co-operating with the user 
to the extent that only what is required will be delivered 
as actually needed and of a quality approved as suitable 
and economical for such use. 

The patrol box system is recommended, which consists 
simply in arranging boxes at specified places in and around 
shops, where material orders shall be placed and gathered 
on schedule as provided, and checked by proper supervisory 
forces. It is less expensive to install and will provide more 
satisfactory and reliable results. ‘The committee carefully 
considered the feasibility of the use of the telephone and 
annunciator systems, and also recommends them when 
feasible. 

When installing shop delivery where it has not been pre- 
viously effective, a careful check should be made prior to 
so doing, of the exact cost under the old plan for doing 
the work—in order that the saving effected may be clearly 
and decisively shown—and such records should be main- 
tained as may be necessary for illustrating the cost from 
month to month. 





DELIVERY TO LINE OF ROAD 


Supply Train—The supply train serves the same purpose 
for the line that the store delivery does for the shops in 
precisely the same way. It places the representatives of 
the stores department in personal contact with the users on 
the line; it places the storehouse at the disposal of the men 
on the line that use the material; it establishes the closest 
and unified relation between the two, which, when coupled 
with a thorough inspection by the supervisory officers, as it 
should, furnishes the ideal method of distributing material 
on the line. 

Rail—In the handling of rail the plan must be broad 
enough to take into consideration all conditions. Generally 
speaking, new rail should be delivered direct to where it is 
to be used. Second-hand and relaying rail, except assigned 
rail for other purposes, should be assembled at central 
points (as few as possible) where it can be reinspected, 
reclassified, reclaimed and reshipped. We heartily endorse 
the report of the Rail Committee, known as Subject 14, which 
was approved at the 1920 Annual Meeting of Division VI, 
Purchases and Stores. 

Cross and Switch Ties—Generally speaking, cross ties 
should be shipped and unloaded direct where they are 
needed, either from the manufacturers’ right-of-way or from 
the treating plants. In many cases the distribution of cross 
ties can be carried out advantageously with work trains, and 
in some cases the work can be done by the supply train. 
On other roads the supply of ties can be generally provided 
along the right-of-way. No plan for the distribution of cross 
ties can be adopted that would be satisfactory to all con- 
ditions. 

Switch ties should be purchased to specified lengths and 
shipped to a central yard (where they should be assorted 
into lengths) from which point they should be distributed as 
ordered. 

Bridge and Building Lumber—We are strongly in favor 
of bridge and building lumber and other materials connected 
therewith, such as mill-work, hardware, etc., being assem- 
bled at as few places as possible, one being preferable, and 
having all lumber, mill-work, hardware, and other mate- 
rials assembled and shipped complete direct to the work. 
This plan does not prevent heavy material like steel girders, 
stringers, piling, brick, cement, etc., being shipped direct 
from the sellers, but the fundamental principle of having 
the material assembled so that all is available and can be 
forwarded to the work, and the users notified so that forces 
must not be sent out before material is available, is sound 
and should be adopted as standard practice. 
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EMERGENCY STOCK 


We recognize the necessity of having an emergency stock 
of bridge and building and track material at certain loca- 
tions in case of washouts, floods or other disasters. The 
amount and kind of such stocks must be determined by the 
local conditions. Such stocks shall be under the control 
of the division storekeeper and carried in his stock and he 
shall be responsible for maintaining them according to the 
authorized list. 

Transfers Between General Store and Division Stores 
The usual method would be in carloads in through freight 
trains, but recognizing the need of having fast service, it is 
recommended that a certain number of baggage cars be 
assigned, operating between the general stores and the vari- 
ous division stores. Where baggage cars for this service are 
not available, then baggage cars on the regular trains can 
be used, but special service is recommended. 

Distribution to Roundhouses, Inspection Points and Large 
Terminals—The principal inspection points and terminals 
should be provided for through the division stores, although 
there are many railroads where this is not practicable and 
provision can be made from the general store. The reason 
why it is more desirable to protect these points through the 
division stores is that the division storekeeper is, and should 
be, in closer touch with the division officers, and in position 
to provide, police, control, and therefore be responsible for 
the requirements, better than any other officer. Generally 
speaking, this class of material should be delivered via local 
freights and via baggage cars from the division stores. 





Minority Report 
C. D. Young, general supervisor stores, Pennsylvania 
System, made a minority report as follows: 


Stores Delivery of Material—It is my recommendation 
that a paragraph be inserted under the heading “Stores De- 
livery of Material” to provide for small articles of little 
value, but of frequent use, which are disposed of by a large 
number of charges; the thought being that Working Stock 
Sections should be provided for such material, these Work- 
ing Stock Sections to contain only an authorized list of 
items which might be carried as such. By such an oarrange- 
ment a reduction is made in the accounting; and the mate- 
rial is convenient to the workmen and does not require at- 
tendance of material distributors as provided for under head- 
ing ‘Delivery to Shops.” Objection was raised by some 
of the members, who stated that this was not good stores 
practice, as it resulted in unauthorized use of material and 
improper charges. I disagreed with this view, and explained 
that by having a proper authorized list of those items which 
should be contained in the Working Stock Sections, the first 
object was met, and that by proper disposition, in a short 
period of time, of the items consumed, proper charges could 
be made from an accounting standpoint. I am still of the 
opinion that this is good stores practice and had in mind 
that it should be included in the report under ‘“‘Recommended 
Method of Delivery to Shops,” as supplemental to the patrol 
box system which was touched upon, with which system I 
am thoroughly in accord. 

Delivery to Line of Road—Under this heading the supply 
train is recommended; but I feel that the supply train should 
be supplemented by the use of, and in some cases replaced 
by, supply cars traveling as a part of local freights or other 
convenient scheduled train service, and that the report should 
recognize the desirability, under certain conditions, of oper- 
ating supply cars as outlined, as well as supply trains. 


DISCUSSION 


The principal discussion centered around the minority re- 
port. Some of the speakers did not consider the establishment 
of emergency stocks as desirable and advocated that material 
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should be in the hands of the stores department until actually 
applied. Others stated that emergency stocks were valuable 
especially in large shops and no disadvantages were noted 
in handling material in this manner. The majority report 
of the committee was accepted. 


Moving Pictures of Scrap Reclamation 


During Friday afternoon’s session a moving picture exhi- 
bition illustrating the extent to which reclamation work can 
be developed was presented by C. H. Hoinville, assistant 
to general purchasing agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
The pictures showed the scope of and the methods employed 
at the Corwith, Chicago, scrap reclamation plant of the 
Santa Fe system, which was developed by and is under the 
jurisdiction of M. J. Collins, general purchasing agent. In 
connection with the pictures attention was called to the fact 
that during the Railroad Administration control this recla- 
mation plant was a source of supply of a large amount of 
material, a quantity of re-rolled iron having been shipped 
to other roads. A number of other roads also shipped broken 
and worn material to Corwith, where it was repaired. 

The pictures follow the progress of producing re-rolled 
iron from the receipt of the material at the yards to the stock 
piles, showing the unloading of the material by cranes, the 
sorting and classification of material after it has been un- 
loaded, the cutting up and piling of the scrap ready for the 
furnaces and the rolling process. The pictures also illus- 
trated the repairing of brake beams, cutting worn tires off 
of truck wheels preparatory to retiring the steel centers, as 
well as a number of pictures of various classes of reclaimed 
material. 


Supply Train Operation 


It is the recommendation of the committee that the follow- 
ing paragraph be added to the original report of last year: 

“In addition to the previous recommendations as to the 
operation of supply trains, it should be understood that on 
branches or in territory where conditions do not warrant the 
operation of a train, the service should be modified and a 
regular supply car substituted, local supervision to determine 
the frequency. Such a car should be accompanied by the 
proper stores officer.” 

It is recommended that Exhibit A, showing service per- 
formed by supply train, be made standard practice where 
supply train service is inaugurated. (Exhibit A is a form 
for showing the service performed by the supply train. It 
lists for each division and each month the value of material 
picked up or recovered and the total credits, the value of 
material delivered, the per cent of salvage and the per cent 
of car days saved.) 

It has been demonstrated that the supply train can be 
operated successfully in congested territory and it is being 
effectively operated on an eight-track railroad. 

One of the important results of the supply train is the re- 
duction of stocks on line; rail, new and second-hand and 
scrap; switch ties; track fittings; frogs; cattle guards; emer- 
gency stocks; charged out stocks; all unapplied material, 
and scrap. It also results in better care of material, consoli- 
dation of all material—joints, tie plates, etc—on each section 
at tool houses for monthly inventory and check by supply 
train. 

The supply train makes for good housekeeping on the 
property. ‘The committee feels that figures should be pro- 
duced showing comparison on various railroads between the 
cost of distributing supplies under the former system and 
with a supply train but it has not been successful in obtain- 
ing complete data on this subject. 

The operation of the supply train is flexible, so that it can 
readily be adjusted to meet the requirements of a congested 
main line division of a branch line with light traffic. As 
conditions change and demand for material and supplies falls 
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off, the organization on a supply train can be reduced to one 
man, if necessary, and the disbursements reduced to such 
essential items as oil, switch and signal lamp supplies, etc. 
The saving in the distribution of oil alone by supply train 
as compared with the old method of distributing by local 
freight is worth the operation of a supply train regularly 
each month, and when business is light and purchases re- 
stricted there is even greater necessity of knowing what is 
disbursed along the road and in gathering up surplus. 

During the past year we have knowledge of three railroads 
that have installed supply trains based on the report of this 
committee approved at our first annual meeting. The com- 
mittee has in its possession letters commenting upon the effi- 
ciency and desirability of the service and of the supply train 
for the information of anyone desiring to review them. 

A. S. McKelligon was chairman of the committee. 


DISCUSSION 


The outstanding feature in the discussion of this report 
was the experience of a number of roads on which the supply 
train had been adopted during the past year and the success 
attending its operation as an economy measure during the 
recent business depression. 

On the Northern Pacific its use has met with great success, 
where it has won the whole-hearted support of operating and 
maintenance officers. On other roads, because it looks like 
an additional operating expense, its use has been curtailed 
and in some cases discontinued. A number of such cases 
were mentioned, however, where it has again been reinstated 
after a month or two of experience under the old method of 
shipment or supply car distribution. Members who have 
investigated the Southern Pacific’s practice as presented be- 
fore the division at Atlantic City last year endorse all that 
was said in favor of supply train operation at that time. 

The additions to the standard practice adopted last year 
as recommended by the committee were adopted. 


Reclamation of Material 


The committee (W. Davidson, General Storekeeper, III. 
Cen., chairman) has not been able to locate any new process 
other than covered in previous reports. However, it is notice- 
able that all railroads are reclaiming very closely. Investi- 
gations of scrap being disposed of by sale shows a con- 
siderable improvement over previous years. This would 
indicate that every available piece of material that is eligible 
for reclaiming is being set aside and worked up. Officers 
interested should go into this personally, especially at this 
time, when, with the high cost of material and high price 
et laber, almost any kind of reclaiming operation is bene- 
ficial. 

Competent supervision is the most necessary adjunct to 
successful reclamation. The man to whom the operation of 
the reclamation plant is entrusted should be one who has 
been thoroughly trained along these lines. He should be 
thoroughly familiar with the various classes of material han- 
dled on the railroad, so that he can direct this work eco- 
nomically and effectively, eliminating operations from which 
no profit is derived 


The men who watch the scrap piles should know the values 
of new materials and at the same time be sufficiently familiar 
with the various operations necessary to reclaim each class 
of material that nothing may be salvaged except such mate- 
rial as can be reclaimed with profit. 

One of the new features in reclamation, and one which 
is being developed rapidly, is the welding of materials by 
the electric or oxy-acetylene process of welding. The suc- 
cess of these processes depends to a great extent on having 
competent operators, and requires constant personal super- 
vision on the part of the officer in charge to see that proper 
facilities are provided and a sufficient amount of each class 
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of work is kept available for reclamation convenient to the 
operators. It is recommended that attention be paid to facili- 
ties for pre-heating, as this important feature at a small cost 
greatly lessens the cost of welding. These pre-heating fur- 
naces are also of a great deal of value in annealing work 
after it has been welded, thus preventing fractures from 
stresses caused by expansion and contraction. 

Successful reclamation cannot be carried on without the 


interest of all concerned, especially the users of the material. 


Each member should take steps to keep the management of 
the railroad he represents informed from time to time of the 
savings made as well as the various processes developed, for 
by thus stimulating this interest they will not only reflect 
credit on their organization but will secure the assistance 
from the heads of other departments which is so necessary 
to make successful reclamation as a whole. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion indicated that not many roads are using 
large rolling mills but a great many roads are equipped 
with small rolling mills for reducing the size of scrap rounds 
and flats. The Southern Pacific has carried on extensive 
reclamation and rolling mill operations for many years, the 
long distance from the market making these operations par- 
ticularly advantageous on this road. 

The importance of knowing exact costs of reclamation 
plant operation, including all items of overhead, and check- 
ing closely against prices of new materials was emphasized. 
Several roads are now endeavoring to keep all possible mate- 
rial away from the scrap dock, concentrating on efforts to 
save all possible reclaimable material at the points of origin. 


Rules for Carrying Out Section X, 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act 


The committee formally presented a report which has al- 
ready been issued to all the carriers in circular form under 
date of November 29, 1920. The plan proposed by the com- 
mittee recommends that the purchasing officers of each car- 
rier prepare a complete list of the corporations, firms and 
parties, with whom it is probable it will have dealings aggre- 
gating $50,000 or more during the year, and that these lists 
be forwarded to the secretary of the carrier by the purchasing 
agent at frequent intervals during the year with the request 
that the secretary ascertain from the directors, president, man- 
ager, purchasing or selling officer or agent, whether or not 
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they have any substantial interest in any of the concerns 
listed, informing the purchasing officer of the facts whenever 
required by him. A number of forms were submitted by 
the committee to facilitate carrying out this plan. 

H. B. Spencer was chairman of the committee. 


Other Reports 


Reports were also presented on Crossties—Purchasing, 
Inspection and Distribution and by the joint committee of 
the operating, mechanical and purchases and stores divisions 
on fuel conservation. An abstract of the first of these reports 
will appear in a later issue. 

The report on Lumber—Specifications, Purchasing, In- 
spection, Storage and Distribution was presented by William 
Beatty, chairman. An abstract of this paper will be pre- 
sented in a later issue. 

Reports on “Buildings and Structures” and “Scrap Classi- 
fication—Handling and Sales” were also presented and will 
be reviewed in next week’s issue. 

Election of Officers 

The following officers were elected to serve for the coming 
year: Chairman, H. E. Ray, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
vice chairman, F. D. Reed, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
members of the executive committe: U. K. Hall, Union Pa- 
cific; W. A. Hopkins, Missouri Pacific; H. C. Pearce, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; E. W. Thornley, Baltimore & Ohio; S. B. 
Wight, New York Central; D. C. Curtis, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul; and E. J. McVeigh, Grand Trunk, 


- a. - so 














The Virginian’s Longest Bridge—the Glen Lyn Bridge, 2,155 
Ft. in Length 


The Mechanical Division Meeting Postponed 


Word Was Received After Paper Was On Press That 
Meeting Will Be Held June 29-30 


NDER date of June 10 the American Rail- 
| | way Association, Mechanical Division, 

issued a circular announcing the post- 
ponement of the annual meeting which was to 
have been held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
on June 15 and 16. Following is text of the 
circular: 

“Owing to present unusual conditions and 
inability of members to attend the meeting of 
the Mechanical Division, American Railway 
Association, called to be held in this city 


(Chicago), Wednesday and Thursday, June 
15 and 16, 1921, the meeting has been post- 
poned to Wednesday and Thursday, June 29 
and 30, 1921. 

“The sessions will be held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, instead of at the Drake Hotel, 
as originally planned. It is suggested that 
members arrange for their hotel reservations 
without delay.” 

The Ratlway Age will publish a complete 
account of this meeting in its issue of July 1. 























Gasoline Driven Motor Omnibus for Railroads 


Low Cost of Operation and Large Seating Capacity Characterize 
Equipment for Branch Line Service 


HE PROBLEM of providing frequent service on branch 
T lines has been given careful attention by roads operat- 
ing in sparsely settled sections of the country. Operat- 

ing and traffic officers realize that in many cases a revision 
of schedules to provide more service shows surprising results 
in increasing passenger traffic. Past efforts to establish serv- 
ice on more or less frequent schedules on branch lines have 
not been wholly successful due to the lack of suitable rolling 
stock. ‘The economical operation of such service requires a 
car that can be operated at low cost, readily and cheaply 
maintained and not requiring an excessive initial investment. 
A motor driven omnibus which is intended to fulfil these 
requirements has been developed by the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and is now being installed on various 
roads. A two car unit, consisting of a motor car and trailer, 
is shown in the illustration. ‘The extent to which this equip- 
ment can be substituted for the steam locomotive and coach 
on branch or short main lines depends, of course, on local 
conditions, but where this is feasible, the possibilities of the 
motor omnibus in making branch steam lines more of a suc- 
cess financially are so great that a thorough investigation of 


car is mounted on a 2% ton Mack truck chassis having four 
transmission speeds both forward and reverse. 

The chassis is equipped with flanged rear wheels for rail 
service and the front end is mounted on a specially designed 
pony truck. This pony truck adheres better to the rails 
under high rates of speed, especially on curves, and conse- 
quently more comfortable riding action is one of the results 
obtained. 

In addition to the system of brakes on the small pony 
front truck, which is controlled through the shaft and wheel 
used for steering in regular motor bus practice, the speed can 
be retarded by the application of brakes on the rear wheels 
and also on the transmission. Convenient to the operator’s 
position there is a foot pedal which controls the operation of 
the brakes on the rear wheel and to his right is a lever which 
applies the transmission brake. 

The car body was constructed according to the best* body 
building practice with a composite underframe of ash side 
and end sills and crossings of 3-in. steel channels. Ash cor- 
ner and side posts are used in the superstructure with No. 18 
sheet-steel side sheathing up to the belt rail. The body meas- 




















Motor Omnibus and Trailer 


the field is warranted. While these cars have been in service 
for some time, actual figures as to the cost of operation per 
mile compiled by one railroad are of little value to others due 
principally to the wide diversity of operating conditions. It 
may be said, however, that in no case where these cars have 
been placed in operation has the cost per mile exceeded 30 
cents. Where the excessively high operating costs of the 
steam locomotive and coach make the continuation of service 
almost prohibitive, the substitution of the gasoline rail car 
with trailer will not only permit the same service at less cost, 
but offers an opportunity to improve the service and earnings. 
Provision may be made for the handling of baggage and 
express either in conjunction with the motor car or on a 
special trailer designed for the purpose. 

With this type of vehicle a maximum speed of 30 miles 
per hour may be attained, and when required the trailer will 
carry a load at least equal to the load of the motor car with- 
out materially decreasing the speed of the latter. 


Construction of the Car 


_ A single motor car, similar to the front unit shown in the 
illustration, was built for the Chesapeake Western, a 40-mile 
line operating between Elkton and Stokesville, Virginia. This 


ures 21 ft. 11 in. long over corner posts and 7 ft. 10% in. 
wide over side posts at belt rail. It has a seating capacity 
of 31 passengers. Eight standard Brill light-weight “Waylo” 
stationary seats, two side longitudinal seats for four pas- 
sengers each, a long seat extending completely across the rear 
end for six passengers and one single corner longitudinal seat, 
all upholstered in Brill twill-woven seating rattan, constitute 
the available seating space for passengers. 

The interior is of a sanitary ash finish with roof carlines 
showing, and in appearance greatly resembles the electric 
street car, the seats, floor mat strips, ventilators, hand straps 
attached to ceiling and many other details conforming to the 
equipment and construction characteristic of that type of 
vehicle. All side and end windows are of the double type, 
the upper part being stationary and the lower arranged to 
drop into pockets. The front is enclosed with a wind shield 
which is hinged and opens outwardly. 

The two-leaf folding doors which enclose the door opening 
on each side of the forward end are controlled by manually 
operated levers located in front of the operator’s position, a 
separate lever being used for each set of doors. As in regular 
motor omnibus practice the heating of the motor car is 
through the exhaust from the engine. The roof is of the 
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plain arch type and contains three standard Brill Exhaust 
ventilators. 

Under the rear end, strapped to the bottom of the under- 
frame, is a large wooden box with hinged cover and lock for 
the hauling of luggage. 

The small pivotal pony truck under the forward end is con- 
structed of commercial steel shapes and has a 3-ft. wheel base. 
It is equipped with 20-in. diameter wheels having A. R. A. 
standard width tread and thickness of flange. The distance 
between the rear axle and the center of this pony truck is 
16 ft. 6 in. A pilot is attached to the front end of the chassis 
as a safeguard against obstructions on the rails which might 
cause derailment. 

The motor and trailer illustrated was constructed for the 
U. S. Engineers tor operation at Camp A. A. Humphrey, Va. 
The motor bus is practically the same as heretofore described 
with the baggage box and front pilot eliminated. The trailer 
is of the same dimensions as the motor car and similar in 
many details. The latter has a seating capacity of 35 due 
to the fact that there is no operating mechanism in the for- 

















The Interior Finish Conforms to Standard Street Railway 
Practice 


ward end, making the combined seating capacity of the two- 
car unit 66 passengers, which is larger than the capacity of 
the usual steam coach. Directly in front of the seat across 
the forward end is an emergency brake staff and drop ratchet 
handle. ‘This trailer is mounted on a Brill type of special 
running gear, equipped with 30-in. diameter wheels and hav- 
ing an 8-ft. wheel base, which has been in operation on many 
street railways in the United States and abroad. The two 
busses are coupled together by a Brill Radial drawbar and a 
signal cord extends through both busses enabling the con- 
ductor on the trailer to signal the driver of the motor driven 
bus. 

As economical operation was primarily the reason for the 
development of this gasoline-driven railroad motor omnibus 
and trailer, and as the number of miles per gallon of gasoline 
is influenced largely by the weight moved every effort was 
made to secure the lightest construction for the service. Con- 
sequently, the motor car complete weighs approximately 12,- 
000 Ib. and the trailer car complete about 6,000 lb. One mo- 
tor car in regular service averaged as high as 14 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 


Tue Wasnincton-New York air mail route has been aban- 
doned. Postmaster General Hays announced that urgent necessity 
for economy and the fact that means of continuing the department’s 
experiments with air mails would be afforded by the New York- 
San Francisco route, were the reasons for the discontinuance. 
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Security Owners Appoint Committee 
To Study Railroad Problems 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Owners of Railroad Se- 
curities announced on June 6 the appointment of a 
committee, to be known as the “Board of Economics 

and Engineering,” to investigate the possibility of effecting 
substantial economies in the operation of the railroads. The 
personnel of the board includes John F. Stevens, F. A. 
Molitor, John F. Wallace, W. L. Darling, L. B. Stillwell 
and W. W. Colpitts. 

The security owners are, according to the statement of 
the association, “greatly concerned in the present situation” 
of the railroads. The reasons given are: “The interest on 
the bonds of the railroads generally is not being earned. 
On the government’s valuation of the railroads they will 
be taken into larger consolidated systems under the Esch- 
Cummins Act. This procedure and the conditions ob- 
taining will have their effect on the value of railroad se- 
curities. The general demoralization incident to poor busi- 
ness, low earnings, high operating costs, movement for re- 
duced rates, the valuations and proposed consolidations, to- 
gether with the friction between the railroads and their em- 
ployees is far from reassuring.” 

The executive committee of the association expresses itself 
as believing that “substantial economies are necessary and 
can be secured through co-ordination by the carriers affect- 
ing group organization of the railroads in the four terri- 
tories the Interstate Commerce Commission has laid out.” 

The statement of S. Davies Warfield, president of the 
association, in appointing the committee, follows in part: 


No member of the Board of Economics and Engineering is 
connected with a railroad company or with any financial institu- 
tion. The board is unhampered by ties of individual, railroad 
or financial identity or ownership, or by the influences of any 
particular security owning or banking group; it is free from 
the environment that attends governmental appointment. It can 
pursue its investigations and reach conclusions solely with the 
purpose of securing the substantial economies that can be made 
in the public interest, only possible of attainment by those in 
position to view the transportation system as a whole. The same 
results cannot be expected to be attained through voluntary 
agencies, associations or instrumentalities composed of officials 
or individual railroads or systems, surrounded by the compelling 
influences that are necessarily entailed upon those who represent 
the competitive interests of their respective railroads. 

The railroads have been organized and are operated under highly 
competitive methods of administration. And while competition 
should be encouraged and provided for between the railroad 
systems, it must be kept within reasonable limits and the results 
of competitive service obtained without the wastefulness that is 
unavoidable under the present system under which transporta- 
tion by rail is conducted. No other instrumentality for carrying 
out the full purposes contemplated by the Esch-Cummins Act 
in respect to economies or consolidations could be devised that 
would be so free to co-operate with the commission and the 
railroads in solving, in the public interest, the problems now con- 
fronting the railroads, as this Board of Economics and Engineer- 
ing, constituted and appointed as it has been. The experience 
of the members of this board in economic investigations and 
railroad construction and operation has been exceptionally broad 
and varied, and especially qualifies them for the present under- 
taking. 

The Esch-Cummins Act requires that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall see that economies are instituted in railroad 
administration as a condition to the adjustment of rates to yield 
“the fair return on the aggregate value of the railroad property.” 

The representations made before Congress by the security 
owners of the financial needs of the carriers as essential to 
maintain transportation, led to the inclusion by Congress in the 
Esch-Cummins Act of the present financial rate-making pro- 
visions. . 

The committee now believes it becomes the duty of the associa- 
tion to endeavor to assist in providing the means for carrying 
out the full purposes of the act in respect to intensive economies. 

Many railroads are not earning bond interest. Large amounts 
required for rehabilitating the properties as returned from fed- 
eral control, their delayed debts and the amounts owing the gov- 
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ernment all produce conditions that can only be met through 
intensive economies. 


The executive committee of the association and the Board of 
Engineers believe that co-ordination and_ joint facility uses can 
be best secured through the railroads effecting the organization 
of their groups in the four rate-making territories established 
by the commission under the Esch-Cummins Act. Failure to 
produce substantial economies may lead to supplying by taxation 
part of the costs of railroad operation. 

Consolidations of the railroads into a “limited number of rail- 
road systems” is contemplated by the act as a means for econ- 
omies. In such consolidations “the capital of the consolidated 
corporations shall not exceed the value of the consolidated prop- 
erties as determined by the commission.” 

The valuations now being made by the government will form 
the basis of value at which the roads will be taken into the 
“limited number of systems” called for by the act. ‘They will 
also determine the aggregate value of the roads comprising each 
group upon which the return from rates is computed. Upon the 
proper determination of these and other questions depends the 
value of railroad securities owned by millions of people, very 
largely represented by this association. 

The board will be of material service in the solution of all 
these problems. 

All of the members of the newly appointed board are 
men of censiderable experience in railroad work. Mr. 
Stevens has served as a vice-president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and as president of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 
He was chief engineer of the Panama Canal and a member 
of the American railroad commission in Russia during the 
war. Mr. Wallace was at one time vice-president of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient and from 1914 until his pres- 
ent appointment has been chairman of the Chicago Railway 
Terminal Commission. Mr. Darling was for a number of 
years chief engineer of the Northern Pacific and was also a 
member of the American railroad mission to Russia. Col. 
Molitor, Mr. Stillwell and Mr. Colpitts are consulting en- 
gineers with considerable experience in dealing with rail- 
road problems. 


Building Material Rates to Stand 


WasuincTon, D. C. 

T A SERIES of conferences held in Washington on June 
A 2 and 3, between the traffic executives of important 

rail carriers and representatives of associations and 
shippers interested in the movement of sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, chert, slag, asphalt, tar, paving brick, cement, yellow 
pine lumber, short-leaf pine, lumber, redwood, fir, hemlock, 
oak, gum, cottonwood, and other hardwood lumber, logs, 
building brick, tile, terra cotta, talc, and other building 
materials, the carriers were urged by representatives of the 
building tile and building brick interests to reduce the rates 
on these commodities by eliminating the advance of 40 cents 
per ten established under General Order 28 and applying 
the percentage advance under Ex Parte 74 to the rates in 
force prior to General Order 28. Representatives of other 
shipping interests asked for a reduction equalling the entire 
advance authorized by the commission in Ex Parte 74. The 
tonnage directly affected by these requests approximates 25 
per cent of the total tonnage of the railways. 

A statement was issued by the Association of Railway 
Executives on June 8 announcing that “after a most careful 
consideration of the situation as presented by the shippers, 
and of the present and prospective financial conditions of 
the carriers, the representatives of the carriers concluded 
that under existing conditions no general reduction in freight 
rates can be justified or made effective, and that the car- 
riers are in no condition to accept the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the reductions requested at these conferences. 
carriers themselves, by impairing their ability to continue to 
The carriers, no less than the shippers, are anxious to work 
towards a lower level of rates, but it is manifest that this 
result cannot be accomplished until there is such a reduc- 
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tion in operating costs and increase of business as will restore 
the proper relation of net to gross earnings. 

“Tt cannot be overlooked that there are many articles 
analogous to those above mentioned, on which the demand 
and the equity of reduced rates could be equally as pressing 
and as great as they are with respect to the commodities 
mentioned, and it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
prevent the inclusion of these analogous articles in any re- 
duction in rates such as is now requested. ‘Thus substan- 
tially more than the 25 per cent of the total tonnage of the 
railroads above mentioned would be either directly or indi- 
rectly involved in the requested reductions. The seriousness 
to the carriers of the proposal is thus evident. 

“The conferences developed: that, while, in the opinion 
of various shippers reductions in freight rates would stim- 
ulate the movement of these commodities, the fact remained 
that this was altogether conjecture, and that there was no 
assurance that any reduction in freight rates would sub- 
stantially increase the movement of this traffic. It was 
admitted that reductions in the selling prices of some of the 
commodities mentioned, far exceeding the present total 
freight charges, had failed to create any broader markets. 
It was also clearly brought out that the hope of reductions 
in freight rates has resulted in hesitancy on the part of con- 
sumers and dealers to place orders, and because of this it 
was urged that carriers promptly announce their conclusion 
in order that the present uncertainty may be cleared up.” 

In notifying the shippers of this action, the carriers stated: 

‘‘No industry in the country is in more acute distress than 
are the railroads. Many are not earning their operating ex- 
penses and taxes, many more are not earning interest charges, 
and no group of railroads is earning anything approximating 
the return contemplated by the Transportation Act to enable 
them to provide the facilities necessary to accommodate the 
normal commerce of the country. 

“Obviously, therefore, the carriers cannot afford to make 
any general reduction in rates, nor even the reductions that 
would follow from the acceptance of shippers’ proposals. 

“The reduction in wages recently authorized by the Labor 
Board, but not yet realized, is more than offset by the de- 
creased volume of business due to world-wide conditions 
affecting, generally speaking, all business and all interests. 
This traffic does not now produce, even under the advanced 
level of rates, a margin of profit anywhere near sufficient 
to meet the universally recognized needs of the carriers. 
It is a fact that the increases allowed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in August, 1920, in response to the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act, are yielding the carriers 
less by $622,000,000 than the return contemplated by this 
Act; there has been no estimate, from any source, that the 
recent wage reduction will even approximate that figure. 

“The carriers are vitally interested in any changes which 
will produce needed revenue and would be justified in con- 
sidering reductions could they have any reasonable assur- 
ance that the volume of traffic would be augmented suffi- 
ciently to increase their net return. However, the arguments 
presented indicate that even in the minds of the shippers 
the result of any substantial reduction in rates is purely 
speculative not only as to increased volume of traffic but 
also as to the time when an increased volume of traffic may 
be expected. It should be universally recognized that the 
carriers are in no condition to enter the field of uncertain 
experimentation substantially involving their revenues, for 
the reason that disappointment in the experiment would re- 
sult in serious consequences to the public, as well as to the 
furnish needed transportation to the commercial public. 

“Tt must not be overlooked that the carriers have realized 
that the percentage increases in rates produced inequalities 
and in many instances threw rates out of line, and to correct 
these conditions they have been and are diligently adjusting 
such situations. ” 
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The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has opened an office in the 
City of Mexico at 24 Avenue Del Cinco De Mayo, in charge 
of Juan D. Noriega. 


The International Railway General Foremen’s Association 
has decided to cancel its 1921 convention which was to have 
been held September 12, 13, 14 and 15 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, owing to the financial stress and serious business con- 
ditions. 


The first of five Pacific type passenger locomotives now 
being built in the Reading shops of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing has recently made a trial trip. The four additional en- 
gines will be completed and put into service this summer. 
The engines of this class have a tractive effort of 39,046 Ib., 
and a total weight in working order, exclusive of tender, of 


273,600 Ib. 


The Railroad Training School at Elmira, N. Y., which is 
fostered by the Erie Railroad, and which teaches telegraphy 
and all kinds of work required in a small railroad station, 
now receives women as well as men. Under proper regula- 
tions the tuition is free. The age limit for entrants is 17 to 
30. The manager is L. J. Baird. 


The Pullman shop employees throughout the country, 
through the system federation, are taking a strike vote to be 
turned in on June 10. The ballot is being taken because the 
employees claim the company has not obeyed the decision 
of the Railroad Labor Board ordering the company to con- 
fer with the employees with a view to an agreement on 
rules and working conditions to take the place of the national 
agreements. 


Preliminary compilations of railway returns for the month 
of April show a slightly smaller net income than that re- 
ported for March. For 196 roads the net operating income 
was $25,318,000 as compared with a deficit of $24,157,000 for 
April, 1920. The operating revenues were $411,000,000 as 
compared with $381,000,000 last year, while the operating 
expenses show a _ reduction; $359,000,000 as compared with 
$381,000,000 last year. 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce has decided 
to hold a hearing on the bill introduced by Senator Cummins 
to strike out of the valuation act the provision requiring the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to report the cost of pur- 
chase or of condemnation of lands. The committee will 
allow a short time to W. G. Brantley, representing the rail- 
roads, J. E. Benton, representing the state commissions, and 
a representative of the Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
sent their views. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a 
supplemental tentative valuation of the property of the Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute & Southeastern as of June 30, 1916, in 
which it finds the final value of the property owned and 
used to be $20,502,223. This includes $2,223 for property 
leased from private parties and $580,924 on account of work- 
ing capital and materials and supplies; and the commission 
reports the present costs of condemnation and damages or 
of purchase of lands in excess of the present value as 


$1,053,557. 


The American Foundrymen’s Association has postponed 
the date of its convention and exhibit from October, 1921, to 
April or May, 1922. This decision does not reflect a lack of 
confidence in the revival of business in the foundry industry 
in the near future, for all of the members of the executive 
committee, at the time of the decision, felt that conditions 
would be sufficiently improved in the Fall to justify the usual 
convention and exhibit. It was found, however, that in none 


of the eight cities considered was it possible to find, during 
September or October, adequate hotel accommodation and 
exhibit facilities. It was therefore deemed advisable to defer 
the convention till Spring. 


H. C. Bixler, for the last three years superintendent of the 
Manhattan division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been 
appointed transportation engineer for the Port of New York 
Authority, office at 11 Broadway, New York City. Mr. Bixler 
was in the service of the Pennsylvania about 33 years, hav- 
ing begun as telegrapher on the Pittsburgh division. In 1891 
he was appointed train despatcher and later assistant train- 
master on the Pittsburgh division. In November, 1909, he 
was appointed trainmaster of the New York Terminal divi- 
sion and was in that position when the passenger terminal 
at Thirty-third street was organized and opened for business. 
Two years later he was promoted to be assistant superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia Terminal division, later becoming 
superintendent of stations and transfers, with authority over 
the whole road. From that position he was called back, in 
1918, as above noted, to New York City. In this position he 
had charge of the marine department, the freight piers and 
stations, the Manhattan division having little or no main line 
territory. Here, as well as in his last position at Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Bixler had occasion to study all kinds of freight 
terminal problems. He installed tractors and trailers and 
other machinery on the New York City piers. He was also 
on a committee of the American Railway Association which 
made a study of freight handling at important cities through- 
out the country. 


Superintendents’ Association 


Owing to the unusual conditions existing on the railways at the 
present time, the executive committee of the American Association 
of Railroad Superintendents has deemed it advisable to postpone 
the 1921 convention which was to have been held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on August 24, 25 and 26. 


Grand Trunk Loses Suit 


The court of appeals of the District of Columbia on June 5 
affirmed the action of the supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia in denying a mandamus asked by the Grand Trunk Western 
to compel the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a warrant for 
$500,000 on a certificate of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a partial payment on account of its guaranty for the six 
months following the period of federal control. Since this action 
was instituted, Congress has specifically authorized such partial 
payments to the railroads in advance of final settlement by the 
passage of the Winslow bill. 


Progress in Store Door Delivery 


The establishment of store door delivery throughout the country 
for the relief of terminal congestion and for improving transpor- 
tation is showing some progress. Upon recommendation of the 
Federal Highway Council a committee representing the shippers 
and carriers of Baltimore, Md., has been appointed to work out 
the details for operating such a system in Baltimore. It has al- 
ready been decided to undertake such a service. The committee 
appointed consists of A. E. Beck, chairman and representative of 
the Federal Highway Council and the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers Association of Baltimore; for the shippers: George P. Neilson, 
superintendent, American Wholesale Corporation; James M. 
Easter, president, Daniel Miller Company; Walter Halstein, pres- 
ident, Baltimore Transfer Company; and Robert A. Masson, Mas- 
son Transfer Company; for the railroads: Pennsylvania—G. M. 
Smith, superintendent; S. T. Stackpole, division freight agent; 
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J. S. Corcoran, freight agent, and F. W. B. Humes, superintendent, 
stations and transfers; Western Maryland—J. M. Allison, freight 
traffic manager; C. F. Eckhart, agent, and T. E. Withers, manager 
of warehouses; Baltimore & Ohio—Golden Shumate, freight traffic 
manager; W. E. Neilson, freight agent, Camden station; M. F. 
Steinberger, special engineer, operating department, and J. C. 
Brown, manager, Blue Line Transfer Company. 


John Fritz Medal Goes to France 


The John Fritz medal and diploma, the highest honor bestowed 
by American engineers, has been awarded to Charles Prosper 
Eugene Schneider, the distinguished French engineer and scientist 
and head of the great Creusot engineering and steel works of 
France. The following cable has been sent to his home in Paris: 

“John Fritz Medal Board cf Award, representing national societies of 
civil, mining and metallurgical, mechanical and electrical engineers, has 
awarded you the John Fritz Gold Medal for achievement in metallurgy of 
iron and steel; for development of ordinance, especially the 75-mm. gun, 
and for notable patriotic contribution to the winning of the war. 

The medal and diploma will be presented to Mr. Schneider by a 
party of prominent American engineers, led by Ambrose Swasey, 
chairman of the board of award. 


Operating Statistics for March 


The bulletin of operating statistics for the month of March 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission shows that the 
records in car efficiency made by the railroads last year are not 
being maintained during the period of depression in traffic. The 
miles per car day for March averaged 20.9 as compared with 24 
in March, 1920; the net tons per loaded car averaged 27.2 as 
compared with 28.1, and the net ton miles per car day averaged 
359 as compared with 487. The number of cars per train aver- 
aged 37.4 as against 35.6, but the net tons per train were only 626 
as compared with 703 last year. The train speed per car shows 
an increase from 10.1 miles an hour in March last year to 11.4. 
While the percentage of unserviceable freight cars shows a con- 
siderable increase, the percentage of unserviceable locomotives, 
on the other hand, shows a decrease from 25.7 last year to 23.1 
this year. 


The Burden of Taxation 


“Taxation is the greatest burden industry has taday,” said Paul 
Shoup, vice-president of the Southern Pacific Company, in a 
recent address before the California Bankers’ Association at San 
Diego. Mr. Shoup cited the Southern Pacific Company as an 
example of industry handicapped by high taxation. “The Southern 
Pacific Company,” he said, “had in 1912, before payment of taxes, 
interest and other fixed charges, or dividends apportioned to Cali- 
fornia on the accepted basis, $23,556,970 of its earnings, out of 
which in the succeeding fiscal year it paid to the State of Cali- 
fornia on its property devoted to public service, $2,954,084 in 
taxes. In 1920, its earnings apportioned to California on the same 
basis were $19,364,560, out of which it will have to pay in the 
succeeding fiscal year under the new tax laws, $8,167,000. The 
ability of the company to give service is impaired, and its con- 
sequent inability to reduce freight rates and passenger fares in 
turn has its effect on other industries.” 


Black Tom Damage Suits 


The United States Supreme Court on June 5 declined to 
grant a writ of certiorari providing for a review of the de- 
cisions of New York and New Jersey courts which held the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad liable for damages caused in the 
explosion of munitions at Black Tom Island, New York har- 
bor, in July, 1916. 

At Trenton, N. J., on June 7, the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, affirming a decision of the county court, decided in 
favor of the Lehigh Valley in suits brought by the King of 
England, the Republic of France and the Aetna Explosives 
Company. These suits had been brought for losses due to 
the explosion, including considerable quantities of munitions 
_ which were on barges, and smaller quantities which were in 
cars on tracks of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, adja- 
cent to the Lehigh Valley dock; and the present decision is 
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to the effect that the Lehigh Valley is not responsible for 
these losses, which did not occur on its own premises. In 
the case of the barges, it is held that they had no business 
to be at that place at the time of the explosion. Of the sum 
demanded by France (over one million dollars) about $122,- 
566 was allowed; and this partial award to France has been 
made the basis of an appeal by the railroad company to the 
Court of Errors and Appeal. 


Report on Elimination of Waste 


The special committee on the elimination of waste in industry 
appointed by Herbert Hoover while president of American: Engi- 
neering Council presented its report at the meeting of the execu- 
tive board of the council at St. Louis, Mo., on June 3. The 
report as presented was not accepted as final, but was referred 
back to the committee for revision. It dealt with housing and 
building, men’s ready made clothing, shoes, metal trades and 
printing industries and its findings show that “waste results 
from an interruption of production, low production, restriction 
of production and lost production,” of which “over 50 per cent 
of the responsibilities for these wastes can be placed at the door 
of management and less than 25 per cent at the door of labor.” 
The report covers in detail many of the abuses found in all 
industries both on the side of the managements and on the side 
of labor while recommendations for elimination of waste and also 
an outline for governmental assistance were likewise submitted 
in the report. 


Mr. Ford’s Railroad Raises Pay 


Henry Ford, president of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad (463 miles, 75 locomotives), announces that from 
July 1 the minimum daily wage rate of six dollars, now pre- 
vailing in the Ford factories, will be extended to all em- 
ployees of the railroad, with bonuses for demonstrated effi- 
ciency. Railroad employees will work only six days a week, 
the same as workmen in other industries. From 6 p. m. Sat- 
urday to 6 a. m. Monday not a wheel will move on train 
or in shop, except the minimum required to move milk trains. 
“We are trying to put this railroad on a factory basis,” said 
Mr. Ford. “We are going to work the railroad six days a 
week, with eight-hour shifts, and rest on the seventh day. 
We believe it will mean better service to the public. 

In one month, with a reduced revenue of $100,000, we showed 
a profit on our operations, where formerly there had been 
a $200,000 deficit.” 

Off-line commercial agencies are to be closed on July 1 
and all traffic solicitation will be managed from the general 
office in Detroit. 


Organization of Technical War Service Officers 


In connection with the organization, under the direction of Gen- 
eral Pershing, of the reserve armies of the United States, it is 
proposed to associate informally members of the Army Ordnance 
Association and the ordnance officers of the Reserve Corps. The 
membership of the Army Ordnance Association, of which Bene- 
dict Crowell is president, is comprised of some 2,400 technical and 
Dusiness experts who, during the war, served either as officers of 
the Ordnance Department or as executives of industries engaged 
in ordnance manufacture. For the purpose of offering assistance 
in the organization of the Reserve Armies and in the solution of 
local war plans, it is now proposed to form in the metropolitan 
district of New York, a local organization of the Army Ordnance 
Association to include as members all ordnance officers of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

There will be a meeting for this purpose at the Engineering So- 
cieties’ Building, 29 West 39th street, at 8 p. m., Wednesday, 
June 15. Short addresses will be made by Maj. Gen. C. C. Wil- 
liams, Chief of Ordnance; Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, Com- 
manding General of Second Corps Area; Brig. Gen. William 
Weigel, Chief of Staff, Second Corps Area; Col. Samuel G. 
Shartle, Assistant Chief of Staff, Second Corps Area; Major 
M. L. Brett, Office of Assistant Secretary of War, and others. 
All who served as officers in the Ordnance Department during 
the war, and all who are interested in Ordnance as a factor in 
preparedness, are invited to attend. 
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348,937 
117,930 
125,770 


1,071,841 
1,450,492 


688,959 
836,839 
188,094 
264,724 
536,772 
834,153 


657,068 
920,485 
688,860 


1,161,911 


790,700 
129,502 
204,622 


752.714 


1,145,208 


169,981 
206,871 
988,666 


1,402,914 


607,607 
766,699 
102,196 
181,774 
185,276 
321,191 
646,911 
857,451 
497,122 
792,841 


120,577 
117,296 
577,352 
819,445 
309,132 
419,513 
133,986 
150,486 
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Locomotives on line daily 
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Compared with March, 1920, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000* 





Freicnt SERVICE Pounds 
of coal 
Average number of freight carson line daily Gross Net ton per 1,000 
eter ~ tons : miles gross Passenger service 
Per cent pertrain, Net Netton Car- per ton-miles, —-— 
un- excluding tons Net miles miles mile including Passenger 
service- locomotive per tons per per of road locomotive Train train 
Region, sone and year Home Foreign Total able Storedand tender train percar car-day car-day per day andtender miles car-miles 
New England Region: ‘ 
Boston & Albany....... 1921 3,323 4,699 8,022 6.6 1,383 992 403 22.5 397 27.9 8,090 208 319,833 2,012,683 
1920 480 10,116 10,596 3.9 902 415 22.2 356 20.4 9,578 249 317,681 1,956,896 
Boston & Maine........ 1921 17,332 14,877 32,209 16.3 3, 934 1,106 466 Za:2 247 16.0 3,203 162 866,106 4,570,199 
1920 7,281 32,670 39,951 8.5 928 427 23.1 224 12.3 3,614 ee 844.908 4,431,585 
: i ee a a eee 1921 24,495 16,978 41,473 14.4 5,563 1,186 511 22.8 182 11.9 3,854 183 1,096,824 6,695,353 
1920 7,643 42,945 50,588 5.8 wees 1,050 487 22.8 157 8.7 4,096 214 1,068,482 6,511,835 
Great Lakes Region: . 
Delaware & Hudson....1921 11,976 5.088 17,064 8.7 1,236 1,624 804 34,2 548 27.3 10,626 201 187,876 974,005 
1920 2,866 15,506 18,372 5.2 saa 1,595 835 34.2 571 24.0 12,213 221 188.510 912,000 
Del., Lack. & Western. .1921 16,216 7,862 24,078 7.8 893 1,680 788 °6.6 529 29.7 12,773 183 493,254 3,522,313 
1920 3,371 24,067 27,238 54 hae 1,702 872 27.6 561 26.7 15,342 ‘eis 468,749 3,356,430 
Erie (ine. Chic. & Erie). pied 35,223 15,996 51,219 16.2 10,809 1,860 &50 28.8 504 28.2 11,428 162 674,803 5,078,290 
920 6,948 52.475 59,423 6.1 nate 1,842 944 29.6 576 25.8 15,148 168 711,871 4,948,998 
Lehigh Valley.......... 1921 29,297 10,318 39,615 11.6 2¢25 1,658 766 28.7 328 18.5 9,068 196 362,789 2,718,428 
1920 7,821 34,170 41,991 6.2 ee 1,613 §21 28.7 411 19.1 12,079 214 374,167 2,619,726 
Michigan Central....... 1921 17,892 10,378 28,270 13.7 2,442 1,566 626 22.0 313 22.9 4,839 139 575,571 5,041,239 
1920 3,777 38.354 42,131 , 6.8 etal 1,724 828 24.0 373 19.4 8,600 we 629,657 5,396,395 
New York Central..... 1921 84,295 51,960 136,255 10.0 26,513 1,906 816 25.3 321 20.6 yk 133 2,344,930 17,792,860 
1920 22,852 147,056 169,908 y | ieee 1,878 929 27.2 406 20.4 12.206 -». 2,465,501 17,856,411 
N Y., Che. & St. Li... 3923 5,813 4.461 10,274 14.9 1,319 1,594 597 21.1 623 5.2 11,184 126 84,094 524,328 
1920 1,482 9,746 11,228 6.5 re 1,588 783 24.9 846 41.7 16,582 aed 67,575 417,427 
Pere Marquette........ 1921 10,418 7,139 17,557 41.3 1,850 1,281 607 25.3 317 19.9 2,520 165 285,656 1,370,882 
1920 3,746 19,690 23,436 6.2 peas 1,262 627 25.1 293 15.0 3,125 199 290,229 1,388,496 
Pitts. & Lake Frie...... 1921 16,377 8,586 24,963 11.5 4,585 2,452 1,375 40.9 143 5.7 15,916 90 113,989 580,787 
1920 3,457 22.202 25,659 9.3 aietars 2,444 1,436 41.6 285 10.2 32,509 102 196.081 $25,525 
WENN (Seika es eeues 1921 12,857 10,215 23,072 11.1 1,493 §33 22.9 479 30.9. 4,575 178 522,953 2,689,864 
1920 4,835 16,262 21,097 12.2 1,380 668 24.2 641 32.9 5,593 200 534, 708 2,693,857 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Region: 
Baltimore & OQOhio...... 1921 67,773 30,971 98,744 a3 5,570 1,497 791 30.5 368 20.4 7,008 197 1,395,295 8,908,047 
1920 19.035 77,953 96.988 6.5 1,696 897 32.7 605 26.2 11.378 ... 1,336,420 8,072,533 
Central of N. J.......- 1921 18,971 10,001 28,972 23.7 3,969 1,464 725 34.1 ai; 10.7 8,990 216 324,321 1,489,909 
1920 3.767 18.993 22.760 7.8 4,406 1,240 680 33.6 330 =—«:15.2 11.060 np 319.937 1,335,556 
Chicago & Eastern IIl...1921 15,968 2.799 18,767 11.6 5,150 1,339 446 28.7 230 12.8 3,820 194 241,426 1,531,010 
1920 8,261 12,982 21,243 9.2 1,482 764 31.4 371 17.9 6,972 nev 237,884 1,539,760 
Ct Ge. He Be Becescen 1921 19,055 16,878 35.933 10.3 5,351 1,655 748 29.6 432 25.7 6,488 145 750.958 4,746,157 
1920 2,612 29,452 32.064 5.8 1,682 824 26.4 612 31.6 8,194 rr 739,630 4,617,547 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..1921 10,409 4.615 15,024 5.6 3,508 2,106 1,163 40.4 258 9.2 4,632 149 (*) (7) 
1920 7,907 &572 16.479 68 2,195 1,209 39.5 436 16.3 8,633 ae (2) (2) 
Rete THOR. 5 00 ccc0ss 1921 1,795 3,183 4,978 4.2 655 694 268 20.0 74 5.6 940 376 195.765 1,024,482 
1920 551 6,949 7,500 4.6 644 270 21.6 52 3.6 981 ete 181,062 924,857 
Pennsylvania System....192! 206,263 71,139 277,402 5.9 87,478 1,653 820 33 ¢ 369 17.2 9,423 155 5,106,753 33,970,926 
1620 91,437 207.265 298,702 7.9 1,643 876 33.0 478 20.7 13,186 coe 5,209,921 S4,172 191 
Phila. & Reading....... 1921 27,103 12,898 40,001 9.9 6,448 1,633 849 35.9 336 15.5 19,398 204 531,241 2,395,794 
1920 5,385 31,496 36,881 4.8 1,645 926 37.9 552 22.0 29,507 ee 513,629 2,352,538 
Pocahontas Region: ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 1921 37.437 11,697 49,134 7.3. 11,448 2,039 1,057 38.8 443 20.2 8,564 144 447,039 2,463,185 
1920 6,816 26,991 33,807 9.2 a 2,133 1,197 41.1 1,020 40.0 13,695 ois 414,459 2,239,615 
Norfolk & Western..... 1921 38,351 6,740 45.091 7.0 13,859 1,957 1,036 40.3 452 18.9 9,213 180 391.116 2,418,188 
1926 8,806 22,790 31,596 10.6 wows 2,098 1,166 41,5 949 35.8 13,686 — 397,611 2,443,721 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line.....1921 21,814 12,232 34,046 bf Af 1,155 433 19,8 301 24.4 2,097 142 909,386 6,572,908 
1920 5,975 30,315 36,290 9.6 1,101 449 21.0 310 21.4 2,301 —_ 885,506 6,147,777 
Central of Georgia...... 1921 4.544 4.120 8,664 18.9 1,071 494 24.5 439 25.6 1,994 160 324.254 1,637,596 
1920 1,432 9.059 10,491 4.5 oa aa 1,064 518 24.64 387 20.3 2,121 ihe 319,434 1,671,760 
I. C. Cine. Y. & M. V.)..1921 45,085 17,945 63,034 6.6 10,943 1,505 673 28.2 549 30.8 5,621 153 1.472.422 8,993,298 
1920 11.627 42.763 54,390 6.4 aiente 1,573 752 25.0 860 42.7 7,606 --- 1,391,363 8,147,562 
Louisville & Nashville. ..1921 38,415 15,750 54,165 19.5 111 =1.055 486 29.4 410 23.3 4,422 182 964.202 5,334,038 
1920 12,844 28.789 41,633 8.2 94 1,060 539 29.6 648 30.6 5,373 oe 905,734 5,457,454 
Seaboard Air Line...... 1921 11,005 9.133 20.138 16.9 cae 1,099 422 20.8 301 22.7 1,715 187 627.931 3,864,076 
1920 3,120 22.875 25,995 6.2 ares 1,207 £30 22.9 329 19.8 2.414 201 599,035 3,662,090 
Seviere By. ci. eccccss 1921 38,875 22,609 61,484 8.2 7.440 1,087 454 21.5 281 18.9 2,494 215 1,390,653 8,481,133 
1920 15,010 51,119 66,129 4.3 ata 1,204 560 23.1 407 22.7 3,871 ; 1,486,356 8,930,069 
Northwestern Region: 
Ce lg WE seater nese 1921 47,748 25,489 73,237 75 5,500 1,110 429 22.6 289 20.9 2,548 202 1,689,715 10,020.020 
1920 22,762 61,118 83,880 6.9 eieiais 1,170 525 238 354 20.5 3,683 --. 1,658,883 9,816,067 
Coy Ue Oe et res wenacuns 1921 44,201 18,232 62,433 10.4 4,871 1,242 533 re 356 23.9 2,093 165 1,479,486 8,827,921 
1920 19,803 71,857 91,660 6.3 sick 1,341 654 25.1 409 21.5 3.527 ° .-. 1,410,064 8,808,138 
C., %. 7. M. B Oe ces 1921 $,722 11,390 15,112 10.4 1,950 976 389 21.4 254 17.1 2,220 197 323.439 1,807,827 
1920 1,677 10,451 13,382 9.4 Spas 9359 429 22.4 358 20.4 2,775 7 320.018 1,853,732 
Great Northern..........1921 46,685 9,591 56,276 13.0 1,335 649 25.6 254 13.5 1,794 193 1,003,570 5,838,112 
1920 18,322 28,233 46,556 8.4 ssatesa 1,354 664 25.5 474 25.2 2,762 sane 962.867 5,883.828 
M., St. P. & S. Ste. M..1921 16,705 8,332 25.037 10.3 2,420 1,087 491 23.4 291 18.4 1,727 149 442,217 2,255,937 
1926 5,770 15,002 20,772 6.9 Sie 1,044 535 23.1 494 25.7 2,427 165 407,142 2,209,638 
Northern Pacific....... 1921 36,277 8,776 45.053 12.0 11,978 1,484 727 26.1 5 2 16.7 2,298 150 849,043 5,224,493 
1920 12,834 24,186 37,020 7.4 Sate 1.510 758 26.4 689 33.8 3,984 154 805,992 5,372,944 
Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.1921 4,297 3,936 8,233 §.1 2,204 1,387 704 27.5 507 24.2 1,889 228 258,968 1,685,127 
1920 3,194 9,187 12,381 1.6 aie 1,379 711 28.9 533 24.7 3,019 235,848 1,550,806 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe.1921 47,326 13,313 60,639 9.1 11,406 1.429 542 21.8 400 29.0 2,485 158 1,823,191 13,275,752 
1920 23,336 47.560 70,856 7.3 rr 1.425 693 22.6 521 32.8 3,882 165 1,761,678 13,301,876 
Chicago & Alton........ 1921 9,209 4,945 14,154 5.0 1,243 544 28.4 887 24.6 5.428 205 295.736 1,651,478 
1926 2,411 10, "228 13,239 ae amas 1,291 582 28.2 504 25.8 6,606 227 256,796 1,425,794 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...1921 44.025 19.627 67,652 10.9 4,577 1,499 693 ye 471 27.4 3,420 166 1,536,414 9,790,390 
1920 §6©20,659 52.813 73,472 6.7 en cpene 781 22.0 616 30.1 4,264 197 1,426.199 9,229,271 
Chi., Rock Ist. & Pacific.1921 29,994 16,681 46.675 10.3 9,155 1,142 479 23.9 420 V+ f 2.558 185 1,358,143 7,703,322 
1920 14,989 38,563 53,552 5.6 x ene 4,343 §15 23.4 462 25.9 3,256 «+. 1,288.137 7,499,080 
Denver & Rio Grande. .1921 13,235 2,544 15,779 7.4 4,306 1,241 599 27.2 209 11,2 1,271 241 230,271 1,589,893 
1920 8,286 5.817 14,103 4.6 ears 1,228 650 31.6 416 18.6 2,268 mabe 226,951 1,567,586 
Oregon Short Line..... 1921 7.916 3.491 11,407 6.0 3,370 1,361 664 29.0 524 26.3 2,534 147 299,462 2,065,707 
1920 3.348 5.373 8,721 3.8 cone Soe 708 28.8 1,188 53.9 4,413 155 264,107 1.960.060 
Southern Pacific....... 1921 20.868 17,336 38,204 10.6 4,173 1,577 646 24.3 546 35.3 2,992 161 1,392,229 10,910,473 
1920 12,172 31,103 43,275 4.4 1,889 1,515 695 25.1 639 a 3,979 163. 1,437,750 11,390,294 
Union Pacific .......... 1921 19,683 8,354 28,037 13.9 6,423 1,631 706 22.4 572 34.9 4,437 165 862.068 7,117,513 
1920 6,276 14,095 20,371 5.5 coe agave 670 = 24.1 1,255 63.5 7,077 177 845.851 6,886,222 
Southwestern Region: 
Gal., Warrisb’g & S. An.1921 8,693 16,132 24,825 10.0 3,600 1,214 £28 27.9 (1) (1) 3,830 132 194,736 1,384,305 
1920 2,241 22,228 24,469 4.8 a 1,302 593 26.2 (7) (4) 3,675 122 167.607 1,245,908 
Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe..1921 155 13,372 13,527 4.7 2,090 1,264 608 25.9 382 23.0 2.724 147 195,358 1,113,231 
1920 118 16,508 16,626 5.6 225 1,231 557 23.5 284 16.5 2,495 —_ 197,281 1,217,450 
Missouri, Kans. & Tex. .121 8,812 5,020 13,832 8.6 2,758 1,429 576 23.1 307 21.8 2,482 155 278,781 2,194,085 
1920 3,844 11,128 14,972 8.8 1,476 609 23.5 415 28.6 3,632 — 306,876 2.283,797 
Mco., Kan. & Tex. of Tex.1921 305 12.215 12,520 ce 950 1,134 475 25.6 311 20.2 2,236 169 279,857 1,858,837 
1920 244 15,222 15.466 5.3 1,012 434 23.2 245 15.6 2,175 Pet 310,564 2,038,686 
Missouri Pacific........ 1921 32,472 17,626 50,098 6.5 6,171 1,243 S58 25.3 372 22.1 2,564 164 943,068 5,580,315 
1920 11,003 45,395 56,398 3.8 acca Senne 649 26.3 469 23.3 3,639 — 926,009 5,429,022 
St. Louis-San Franciseo.1921 20,822 10.934 31,756 7.8 ata 981 419 24,2 314 20.9 2,095 214° 775.305 4,402,670 
1920 8,031 29,991 38,022 4.9 ae 993 448 24.8 356 20.7 2,842 236 772,433 4,553,513 
Texas & Pacific......... 1921 5,796 6,628 12,424 14.0 cows S075 446 23.0 348 25.8 2,220 151 316,966 2,026,3 
1920 2,686 14,177 16, 863 8.7 coco =f 079 454 22.9 288 18.1 2,494 206 322,913 2,154,652 





1Data not available. 2No passenger service. 
*Comniled by the Bureaw of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Freight Station Section—A. R. A. 


The first annual session of the freight station section of the 
American Railway Association will be held at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 21, 22 and 
23. The call, signed by R. O. Wells, secretary (Chicago), ad- 
vises members to secure their hotel accommodations direct, with- 
out delay, because of general congested conditions. The Pullman 
Company will, according to its usual custom, refund one-half the 
sums paid by members on Pullman cars. 

The program of topics to be discussed at the meeting is em- 
braced under five heads, namely, Freight Claim Prevention; Oper- 
ation; Station Settlements; Station Traffic; General. The topics 
are lettered, as follows: 


Freight claim prevention: A—Prevention of loss of entire 
package. B—Affirmative check of l.c.l. merchandise. C—Detec- 
tion and correction of errors in l.c.l. freight before cars are for- 
warded. D—Locating concealed losses. E—Pilferage of shoes, 
hats and drygoods; detection of concealed losses. F—Elimina- 
tion of various bureaus. G—The inspection bureau. H—Ad- 
vantages of blind tally checks. I—Distinctive coloring of way- 
bill blanks for order shipments. J—Bonding of receiving and 
delivery clerks. 

Operating: A—Weighing less l.c.l freight. 
ing. C—Licensing of public cars. 

Station Settlements: A—Accounting for interline switching. 
B—Collections and credits. C—Credits, safe method of handling. 
D—Forwarding of way-bills overhead for all merchandise cars, 
excepting local freight. E—Use of card way-bill with car instead 
of revenue way-bill. F—TInterline waybilling. G—Desirability of 
universal through waybilling. 

Station Traffic: A—Question of assessing charge for inter- 
cepting l.c.l. shipments at point of origin. 

General: A—Organization of freight station forces in the in- 
terest of education and efficiency. B—Relation of freight station 
to traffic department. C—Warehouse supervision. D—Standard- 
izing freight cars and application of the graduated minimum 
weight rul 





B—Illegible bill- 


Inspection of Cars on the Interborough 


The right kind of discipline of car inspectors consists in secur- 
ing men so fully competent for their duties that they do not have 
to be disciplined. This would seem to be the lesson of the ex- 
perience of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York 
City, as interpreted by Frank Hedley, president of the company. 
The Interborough runs express trains every day, for hours at a 
time, at intervals of two minutes or less. In such an exacting 
traffic a delay of half a minute is liable to be the subject of an 
inquiry, so that the inspection of the hundreds of passenger cars 
(motors) in use on these trains constitutes a problem which 
must be dealt with in the most thoroughgoing fashion. 

Mr. Hedley, in a recent address, said: 

“You must, of course, have a high standard of inspection and 
maintenance. We maintain our motors on a mileage basis in 
connection with lubrication. Our motor cars make 1,200 miles 
before they are laid up. Then they are taken in, oiled and ad- 
justed, the carbon brushes adjusted, the brakes adjusted, etc., and 
put in shape for another 1,200 miles. We do not have any termi- 
nal inspections at all. After a car runs 1,200 miles the mileage 
clerk puts it in the yard for inspection. We have a system of 
indexing all the work there is on that car. When the car comes 
in it is carded by the shop clerk. And this card has on it a 
list of every item that has to be examined. Different men are 
assigned to different things, and before that car goes out that 
card has to be filled out with the initials and number of every 
man who inspected his particular part of the work. 

“If anything happens to that car out on the road, and it hasn’t 
gone 1,200 miles, we know the very men that should have put it 
in shape to make it go 1,200 miles. lf a man is at fault, he is, 
of course, disciplined. But we don’t administer very much disci- 
pline, other than conversation, because after a man has proved 
himself two or three times to be careless, we can’t bother with 
him any more. We let him go. It is much better to let him go 
than to suspend him. That only makes a man dissatisfied and 
more careless. As a result, we run frequently, day in and day out, 
for thirty days, without developing a single second’s interference 
with the train movement because of defective inspection or de- 
fective equipment.” 
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Traffic News 
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E. L. Dalton has been appointed traffic manager for the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company, with headquarters at Chicago. 


A. C. Holmes, traffic manager of the Empire Refineries, Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla., was appointed president of the Transportation Club 
of Tulsa at a meeting of the board of governors on May 23, 
succeeding J. A. Bernier. 


Freight rates on vegetables, melons and apples from the Pa- 
cific Coast to eastern points are to be reduced, according to an 
announcement given out on June 6. On vegetables and melons 
the rate will be $1.75 per 100 lb. to places east of Chicago and 
the Mississippi river. On apples, without the storing in transit 
privilege, the rate, beginning September 1, will be $1.50 per 100 
lb. This last applies to Colorado and practically all points thence 
east to the Atlantic seaboard. 


For the third week in succession the production of soft coal has 
been practically stationary at approximately 8,000,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the weekly estimate of the Geological Survey, the total for 
the week ended May 28 being 8,053,000 net tons. The general 
trend of production continued to parallel closely that of 1919, but 
was below it. The average daily output for May was the lowest 
in any May since 1915. Shipments of soft coal from the lower 
lake ports, however, continued to increase during the last week 
in May and the total shipments for the season are well ahead of 
both 1918 and 1920. 


Although the proposal of the transcontinental railroads to reduce 
rates between the Atlantic and Pacific Coast terminals on a large 
number of commodities especially subject to water competition 
has not yet reached the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Commission is already being flooded with telegraphic protests, 
based on the newspaper reports of the intentions of the carriers, 
from the representatives of the intermediate communities whose 
rates would not be lowered. The application of the roads for 
fourth section relief is, therefore, expected to stir up the old 
controversy over the relation of transcontinental rates, 


Pacific Coast Fruit via Panama Canal 


Shippers of perishable commodities from the Pacific Coast have 
obtained the promise of the United States Shipping Board, through 
R. M. Semmes, district representative in the West, of facilities 
for the shipment of greater quantities of Washington, Oregon and 
California fruits and produce to the Eastern seaboard by water, 
according to a statement issued in Washington. 

The attitude of the board as outlined by Mr. Semmes is to 
place refrigeration in Shipping Board vessels, if the shippers can 
assure the board that the business will be a profitable one. Mem- 
bers of the Pacific Coast Producers’ Association formed to 
promote shipments of fruits and vegetables through the Panama 
Canal, assured Mr. Semmes that all refrigerated space provided 
would be filled on Eastern voyages. Representatives of the as- 
sociation are said to be negotiating with steamship companies for 
a rate of 90 cents a box from Pacific to Atlantic ports. Represen- 
tatives of the fruit growers say that the fruit industry is being 
strangled by high rail rates and that railroads have refused to 
give emergency rates, as was done with lumber industry, because 
growers had not taken advantage of competitive water routes and 
forced reduction. 


Congress Should Keep Hands Off 


The New England Traffic League, composed of leading ship- 
pers of New England, in resolutions adopted on June 8, disap- 
proves immediate general reductions of freight rates. The resolu- 
tions say: 

“Whereas, The New England Traffic League notes a tendency 
in various sections of the country to call for a general reduction 
in freight rates and... bills have been introduced in Congress 
calling for a plan of legislation whereby rates would be fixed by 
Congress; be it 

“Resolved, That freight rates are only a small factor in the 
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present business depression and at this time no general reduction 
in freight rates can be made effective without serious harm to the 
carriers; adjustments of individual rates should be handled in an 
orderly way by application to the carriers or by complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as provided by law; 

it is not for the best interests of the country to have rates made 
by Congress or to depart from the method of rate making as 
provided in the Transportation Act of 1920; and... the league 
is opposed to efforts that are being made to obtain a general 
reduction in freight rates prior to railroad operating costs being 
reduced. . . 


Cattle Raising in Georgia 


The Central of Georgia Railway, to promote cattle raising in 
the territory adjacent to its lines, has encouraged the farmers— 
one in each county—by joining in the establishment of test pas- 
tures for the purpose of demonstrating, to everyone interested. 
that good results can be obtained in this business in spite of 
obstacles formerly supposed to be prohibitive; and 46 such pas- 
tures have been sown with approved grass seed this year. 

Cattle raising has-been classed as a risky enterprise in the 
southern states because of the ravages of the Texas cattle tick, 
and also because the climate was supposed to be less favorable 
than that of the northern states; but the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the railroad company decided to try to overcome the 
objections—the tick having been practically exterminated—and 
last autumn announced that it would spend $100 in co-operation 
with some farmer in each one of the counties traversed by the 
railroad’s lines; and the offer has been quickly accepted in all 
of the 46 counties; 12 in Alabama and 34 in Georgia. Each 
tract has been selected because of its suitability for pasturage, 
offers of land which is already producing profitable crops being 
rejected. Three kinds of seed were principally used, and the 
railroad company bought large quantities of these and sold them 
to the farmers at cost prices; two tons of Dallis grass, three of 
Carpet grass and six of Lespedeza (Japan clover), some of the 
seed going to farmers other than those operating the test pastures. 

That beef and milk can be produced in Georgia and Alabama 
at a good profit has been demonstrated already, as appears from 
statements published in the railway company’s magazine 


Shippers Ask Reductions in Freight Rates 


Representatives of shippers of sand and gravel and other road 
building materials and also shippers of lumber held conferences 
at Washington on June 2 with a committee of railroad traffic 
executives for the purpose of urging reductions in the rates on 
those materials. Facts were placed before the railroad officers 
for the purpose of showing that high rates are preventing the 
movement of those kinds of freight. The lumber men said that 
the present rates are forcing users of lumber to look to local mills 
and that the railroads are losing the long haul traffic. No definite 
reply was given by the railroad men. 

An appeal to President Harding to give his assistance in secur- 
ing reductions in freight rates to “save the California fruit and 
vegetable growing industry from destruction” was presented to 
the President on June 1 by all the California members of the 
House of Representatives. G. W. Luce of the Southern Pacific 
and W. G. Barnwell of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, held a 
conference at Washington on June 3 with Traffic Director Hardie 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and Henry J. Ford, 
special assistant to the commission, who has just concluded a 
series of conferences with railroad officers and shippers in the 
West on the subject of fruit and vegetable rates. The informa- 
tion brought out at these conferences was discussed and it was 
understood that a plan of adjustment involving some reductions 
in the rates was proposed to be submitted to the various railroads 
concerned. 

Senator Fletcher of Florida on June 1 read in the Senate a tele- 
gram from the Florida Citrus Exchange, doubting railway testi- 
mony to the effect that the movement of perishables shows in- 
crease over last year. “It is indisputable largest percentage 
Florida’s citrus crop in its history was not shipped this last sea- 
son because price not sufficient to justify expense of shipping. 
The vital question is not the volume moving but the net result 
to producers and their ability to continue production. 

This has been most disastrous season in every citrus area of the 
United States in which increased freight rates have played the 
big part.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has found not justified proposed new in- 
dividual and joint minimum rates for less than carload ship- 
ments, between eastern points and points in Carolina, south- 
eastern and southeastern Mississippi Valley territory. 


R. H. Countiss has filed a fourth section application with .the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission, on behalf ot 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe and their steamship 
connections at Gulf ports, to make rates on canned goods, 
dried beans, barley, asphalt, condensed milk, dried fruits and 
rice from California terminals to New York, low enough to 
meet the competition of carriers using the Panama canal. Ap- 
plication for fourth section relief on westbound traffic has not 
been received by the commission. In this application permission 
is requested to reduce the rate on asphalt from 83.5 to 65 cents; 
on barley from 74.5 to 65; beans, from $1.42 and $1.1255, ac- 
cording to the minimum, to 65; condensed milk from $1.205 to 
65; dried fruits in tight containers from $1.835 and $1.665, ac- 
cording to the minimum, to 75; dried fruits in sacks from 
$2.165 and $2, according to the minimum, to 95; and rice, from 
$1.00 and 92, according to the minimum, to 65 cents. A large 
number of requests to be heard in protest against reduced 
rates westbound, have been received from Spokane, Salt Lake, 
and Arizona and New Mexico points. No protests have been 
received against the proposed reduced eastbound rates. 


State Commissions 


The Corporation Commission of the state of Oklahoma 
on May 26 ruled that the railroads of that state should file 
tariffs before June 10, which will reduce freight charges 
within the state 35 per cent, passenger rates 20 per cent and 
Pullman rates 50 per cent. The ruling followed the denial 
of the plea of the carriers to extend increases granted last 
September. 


Court News 


Federal Control Did Not Suspend 


Hours of Service Act 
The Federal District Court for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania holds that the taking over by the government 
of the control of the railroads did not suspend the operation 
of the Hours of Service Act, and a railroad’s officers and 
agents, retained in their positions by the Director General of 
Railroads, remained subject to the act. In an action against 
them for permitting employees to remain on duty for a 
longer period than 16 consecutive hours, it is held that the 
delay of a train by unavoidable accident is not a license to 
keep the crew of the train on continuous duty over 16 hours. 
To excuse such service it must be shown that the officer 
or agent made at least some effort to avoid excess service. 
United States v. Geer, 268 Fed. 385. 


Engine Standing Near Crossing Not a 


Signal of Danger as a Matter of Law 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, in a crossing 
accident case holds that whether a traveler on the highway 
has duly looked and listened is generally a question for the 
jury; and a standing engine, that has given no sign of move- 
ment, is not such a signal of danger that a court should 
hold as a matter of law that a traveler must have it under 
observation every moment as he approaches a public cross- 
ing. Not all reasonable men would agree that a reasonablv 
prudent man, seeing an engine standing at rest about 100 
feet from the crossing with no sign of movement, might. 
not with a sense of safety undertake to go over the crossing 
after passing an obstruction of his view of only 25 feet, rely~ 
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ing upon hearing a signal before the movement of the en- 
gine. Judgment for plaintiff was affirmed.—Director General 
of Railroads v. Zanzinger, 269 Fed. 552. 


Federal Taxation Act—Allowance for Depreciation 

On the question as to the amount a railroad is entitled 
to deduct from its gross income for depreciation under the 
Federal Corporation Tax Act, §38, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that the measure of deprecia- 
tion is the difference in the intrinsic value of the property 
as a whole at the beginning and end of the year, and that 
the enhanced value of parts through repairs and replace- 
ments should be set off against the depreciation of other 
parts not repaired or replaced.—U. S. v. Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, 269 Fed. 351. 


Discrimination Not Sufficient Evidence of Damage 

The Federal District Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts holds that a finding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that an unjust discrimination has been made 
by a railroad in making a separate charge against a shipper 
for switching from the pier used by him, while absorbing 
such charge from piers used by his competitors, is not suffi- 
cient evidence to authorize the recovery of damages by the 
shipper. The measure of his damages is not the amount 
of the unjust discrimination, but the amount by which such 
unjust discrimination has injured him.—Hillsborough Mills v. 
Boston & Maine, 269 Fed. 816. 


Bill by Stockholders to Enjoin Consolidation of Lake 
Shore and New York Central Held Insufficient 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that a 
bill to restrain the consolidation of two railroad companies 
(the Lake Shore and the New York Central) on the general 
ground that it would be a violation of the Constitution 
statutes and public policy of the States concerned, filed by 
the holder of a fraction (one thousandth) of 1 per cent. of 
the stock of one of the companies, purchased after the 
consolidation agreement was made, does not state ground 
for equitable relief where no objection to the consolidation is 
made by the State authorities, and no allegation is made 
showing that the complainant would suffer injuries by depre- 
ciation of stock. It is also held that section 4 of the Anti- 
Trust Act limits suits to enjoin violations to those brought 
by the government, and does not authorize a stockholder 
to maintain a suit to restrain his corporation from con- 
solidating with another on the ground that it would be an 


illegal combination under the act.—General Investment Co. v. 


L. S. & M. S., 269 Fed. 235. 


Day and Night Telegraph Offices 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, reversing 
265 Fed. 800, holds, in a case similar to that reported in 
the Railway Age of May 20, page 1188 (U. S. v. Cornwall & 
Lebanon, 268 Fed. 680), that the language of Section 2 of the 
Hours of Service Act does not exclusively mean stations 
continuously operated throughout the 24 hours; it includes 
stations operated at night and by day and may include hours 
which are part of the day and part of the night. The 
opinion is a long one. The court says in part: “The words 
night and day were apparently used in a general sense, and 
not in the sense that, in and of themselves, the words were 
to be accepted as arbitrarily decisive of a classification based 
strictly upon a division between night and day.” The offices 
in question, were Amherst and Arlington, in Massachusetts. 
The station at Arlington remained open from 5:45 a. m. to 
9 p. m.; Amherst from 6 a. m. to 9:06 p. m. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, says the court, has interpreted the 
phrase “continuously operated night and day” as applying 
to all offices operated during a portion of the day and a 
portion of the night. * * * 

The court cites two Circuit Court of Appeals cases— 
one in the Fourth Circuit, U. S. v. A. C. L., 211 Fed. 897, 
and one in the Sixth Circuit, U. S. v. G. R. & I., 224 Fed. 
667.—(U. S. v. B. & M., 269 Fed 89). 
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Extreme Rule as to Care for Passengers 
Does Not Extend to Trifling Dangers 


A passenger in a Pullman chair car, while walking along 
the aisle to the door after the car had stopped at a station 
stumbled over a hassock or footstool which was in the aisle 
or projected into it, and fell and received an injury for 
which he sued the Director General of Railroads, alleging 
that the insufficient lighting of the car co-operated with th 
careless placing or leaving of the obstacle to sonstitut: 
actionable negligence. From a verdict and judgment for 
the defendant the plaintiff appeaied, contending that th 
instructions to the jury did not require from the defendant 
a sufficiently high degree of care. 

The instructions put upon the defendant the duty to 
exercise ordinary care to see that the aisle was not obstructed 
by a footstool. The trial court declined to charge that the 
defendant was bound to exercise the highest degree of care 
and prudence consistent with the conduct of its business. 
The stricter rule imposing the more extreme liability is the 
one which expresses the duty of a common carrier as to all 
the special perils of transportation. The reason of the rule is 
that the passenger delivers himself into the custody and 
control of the carrier, that he is helpless against these perils, 
and that he is compelled to, and rightly does, rely upon the 
carrier for protection. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit, affirming judgment for the defendant, says that the 
reason of the rule does not extend to those comparatively 
trifling dangers which the passenger meets while upon a 
railway car only in the same way and to the same extent 
as he meets them daily in his home or in his office or on the 
street, and from which he easily and habitually protects 
himself. The rule of merely reasonable or ordinary care, 
to be measured by the circumstances of the case, has been 
frequently applied under closely analogous circumstances. 
Such as the falling of a package from the parcel rack; the 
falling of a car window; a door sill or platform slippery with 
ice; baggage in the aisle; fingers caught in a door. Bassell v. 


Hines, 269 Fed. 231. 


Consignee Cannot Escape Payment of Lawful 
Freight Charges by Contract With Carrier 


A railroad as terminal carrier sued a consignee, a commis- 
sion merchant, for a balance claimed for freight and refrigera- 
tion on nine carloads of vegetables and fruit, delivered at 
Boston during 1911 and 1912. They were shipped in inter- 
state commerce on straight bills of lading, but the consignee 
had no knowledge of their issuance or terms. When the 
consignee accepted the cars it paid all charges claimed. The 
merchandise was sold at once and the net proceeds remitted 
to the shippers. Later, the railroad company discovered that 
it had collected less than the lawful rate, and demanded the 
undercharges. Maintaining that it had accepted the ship- 
ments on the understanding that the charges were as re 
ported, and had not agreed to pay more, the consignee r¢ 
fused the demand. Neither party was wholly successful it 
the courts below (230 Mass. 206). Each obtained a writ o 
error and a writ of certiorari to the United States Suprem: 
Court. That court says, by Mr. Justice McReynolds: 

“Commission merchants often receive from strangers ship 
ments of perishable articles for sale at market pricés. Th: 
court below held that whether York & Whitney Compan) 
impliedly agreed to pay the rates imposed by law was a ques 
tion of fact to be determined upon consideration of all th 
circumstances. It accordingly approved a judgment, enter« 
upon a verdict, favorable to that company as to chargé 
upon one carload (No. 280), and in behalf of the railroad 
for those claimed on account of eight carloads (No. 281). 

“We think the liability of York & Whitney Con 
pany was a question of law. The transaction between tl 
parties amounted to an assumption by the consignee to pa 
the only lawful rate it had to pay or the carrier the rig! 
to charge. The consignee could not escape the liabilit: 
imposed by law through any contract with the carrier, eithe 
expressed or implied. The judgment in favor of the consign 
was reversed and that in favor of the railroad was affirmed 
N. Y. C. & H. R. v. York & Whitney. Decided May 16, 1921. 
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New Line in Chihuahua 


The Mexican government has signed a contract with a mining 
company permitting the construction of a railway in the northern 
part of the Mexican state of Chihuahua, according to advices from 
Commercial Attache Jackson, Mexico City. The projected line 
is to run from Candelaria to Lamentos Mountain, a distance of 
approximately 80 miles. 


French Railway Unions in Quarrel Over Issues 


According to Paris dispatches to the New York Times, the 
organized employees of the French railways are suffering from 
serious internal dissension resulting from a recent vote of 55,140 
to 53,667 in favor of adhering to the doctrines of the communists 
at Moscow. The executive council of the union is still in the 
hands of the moderates, however, and the radically inclined mem- 
bérs were unsuccessful in their attempt to secure a revision in 
the personnel of the council. In the general disorder resulting the 
moderates have withdrawn from the unionists’ congress and a 
schism has resulted which seems at present to have weakened con- 
siderably the labor movement on the railways. 


Program of Ninth Congress of the 
International Railway Association 


The ninth congress of the International Railway Association 
will be held at Rome, Italy, from April 18 to May 1, 1922. The 
following subjects will be discussed: 

Construction of Roadbed and Track—by C. H. Ewing, vice- 
president of the Philadelphia & Reading; K. Alberg, principal en- 
gineer of the bureau of roadway construction of the Swedish State 
Railways; E. F. C, Trench, chief engineer of the London & 
North Western; M. Henry, associate chief engineer of way and 
works of the Eastern Railway (France) ; and M. Candelier, chief 
engineer of surveys, plant and structures, of the Northern Railway 
of France. * 

Maintenance and Supervision of Track—by Earl Stimson, chief 
engineer of maintenance of the Baltimore & Ohio; C. J. Brown, 
chief engineer of the Great Northern (England) ; and G. Barbiere, 
chief of the works division of the Italian State Railways. 

Special Steels—by W. C. Cushing, engineer of standards of the 
Pennsylvania; M, Mesnager, professor and director of the test 
laboratory of the School of Bridges and Highways (France) ; 
and M. Sand, vice-president of the directorate general of the 
Swiss Federal Railways. 

Reinforced Concrete—by G. A. Haggander, bridge engineer of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; W. W. Grierson, chief en- 
gineer of the Great Western (England); C. Leemans, engineer 
of way and works of the Holland Railway; P. M. Buelow, chief 
of the bureau of engineering of the Danish State Railways; and 
M. Golard, chief engineer and director of special service and 
works of the Belgian State Railways. 

Economic Production and Use of Steam by Locomotives—by G. 
J. Churchward, chief mechanical engineer of the Great Western 
(England) and M. Lacoin, associate chief engineer of motive 
power and rolling stock of the Orlean Railway (France). 

Trucks, Axles and Locomotive Springs—by George Hughes, 
chief mechanical engineer of the Lancashire & Yorkshire (Eng- 
land) ; E. Minsart, principal engineer of motive power and rolling 
stock of the Belgian State Railways; and M. Bochet, inspector 
geucral of mines (France). 

Passenger Cars—by W. J. Tollerton, general mechanical super- 
intendent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; R. W. Reid, 
carriage and wagon superintendent of the Midland (England) ; 
F. de Vargas, chief engineer of motive power and rolling stock 
of the Northern Railway (Spain); and M. Biard, honorary chief 
encineer of the Eastern Railway (France). 

Llectric Traction—by George Gibbs, chief engineer of electric 
tre tion of the Long Island; J. J. W. van Loenen Martinet, man- 
ager of electric traction of the Netherlands State Railways; E. 
Gerard, honorary secretary general of the Ministry of Railways, 
Marine, Posts and Telegraphs of Belgium; M. Ofverholm, director 
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of the electro-technical bureau of the Swedish State Railways; 
A. Donati, director of the special electrification service of the 
Italian State Railways; E. Huber, chief engineer of electrification 
of the Swiss Federal Railways; and M. Sabouret, chief engineer 
of technical services of the Orleans Railway (France). 

Passenger Terminals—by A. S, Baldwin, vice-president of the 
Illinois Central; L. Maccallini, principal inspector of the directorate 
general of the Italian State Railways. 

Freight Stations—by H. G. Kelley, president of the Grand 
Trunk; E. Ehrenfreund, manager of the Italian State Railways 
in the department of Turin; M. Moutier, assistant manager of 
operation of the Northern Railway (France). 

Slow Freight Traffic—by W. H. Williams, vice-president of the 
Delaware & Hudson; V. U. Lamalle, administrative director of 
the Belgian State Railways; Sir H. A. Walker, general manager 
of the London & South Western; and E. Ehrenfreund, manager 
of the Italian State Railways in the department of Turin. 

Locomotive Cab Signals—by A. Herdner, honorary chief en- 
gineer of motive power and rolling stock of the Midi Railway 
(France); and F. Villa, chief engineer of works of the Italian 
State Railways. 

Net Cost, Rates—by Howard Elliott, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Northern Pacific; and Henry Gréard, chief op- 
erating assistant of the Orleans Railway (Trance). 

Customs Examination—Messrs, Jordan and Prudent of the op- 
erating department of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean. 

Interchange of Rolling Stock—C, W. Crawford, chairman of 
the general committee of Division II, Transportation, American 
Railway Association; M. Charron, associate chief engineer, operat- 
ing department, of the Midi Railway (France). 

Workmen's Dwellings—A. F. Banks, president of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, and F. Lolli, chief of the works division of the 
Italian State Railways. 

Cars for Light Railways—C. Gaviraghi, director of the Haute 
Valteline Railways (Italy). 

Operation of Light Railways, Working Rules and Regulations— 
by F. Level, director of the Local Interest Railways (France). 

Special Methods of Traction on Light Railways—H. B. Spen- 
cer, director of the Division of Purchases of the United States 
Railroad Administration, and P. Biraghi of the Sicilian Society 
of Economic Railways. 

Safety Appliances on Light Railways—by M. Bonnevie, general 
technical inspector of the Belgian National Society of Local Raii- 
ways. 


Brazil to Spend $21,000,000 on Railways 


Because of the present transportation crisis throughout Brazil 
the national congress has authorized the government to construct 
new railway lines and to improve those already existing, the funds 
for the work to be secured by the ordinary federal revenue and 
by additional credit operations, according to Commercial Attaché 
Schurz, at Rio de Janeiro. According to the local press the pres- 
ent expense budget sets aside $1,092,000 (milreis to dollars at 
par) for the termination of the construction of the Sao Luiz- 
Caxias railway; a like amount for the prosecution of the con- 
struction on the Central of Piauhy; $928,200 for the Petrolina- 
Therezina railway; $291,564 for the Cruz Alta railway; $546,000 
for the Paranapanema-Rio de Peixe lines; a like amount for the 
Ararangua and Urussanga; and $819,000 for the Mossoro rail- 
way. For construction on the Great Western and the Rede Ba- 
hiana, bonds of the public debt will be emitted to the amount of 
the respective contracts. 

Besides these expenditures, the budget is said to authorize the 
following expenses “for the account of credit operations or other 
extra resources”: $1,092,000 for the San Luiz-Caxias, intended for 
the large bridge connecting the island of Maranhao to the con- 
tinent; $546,000 for the Central of Piauhy; $2,347,800 for the 
Petrolina railway; $218,400 for the Cruz Alta; $5,460,000 for 
various lines of Rio Grande do Sul and the San Pedro de Alcan- 
tara-Uberaba; $491,400 for the construction of the Central Rio 
Grande do Norte; $1,638,000 for a line at Massiaambu, in Santa 
Catharina; $2,184,000 for the coal lines of Parana; $819,000 for 
the Mossoro railway; and $1,092,000 for the coal lines in Santa 
Catharina. The total amount authorized for these projects reaches 
the sum of $21,585,564. 

The government of the state of Rio Grande do Sul is nego- 
tiating in the American market for a loan of $10,000,000 for 
railway improvements, according to unconfirmed press dispatches. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Liconier VALLEY is having repairs made to 2 locomotives 
at the shops of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY SuppLy Company, New York, 
has booked with the American Locomotive Sales Corporation, 
for account of the Trinidad Government Railways, 6 10-wheel 
freight locomotives to be constructed at the Montreal plant. 


Freight Cars 


Tue ILtinots CENTRAL is asking for prices on the repair of 1,000 
coal cars. 


Tue Missourt Faciric is asking for price; on the repair of 
2,000 cars. 


Tue New York, OntArio & WESTERN is having repairs made 
to 250 box cars. 


Mitsut & Co., New York, reported in the Railway Age of 
April 22, as inquiring for 40 air dump cars, for the South Man- 
churian Railway, has ordered this equipment from the Kilbourne 
& Jacobs Manufacturing Company. 
cu, yd. capacity. 


These cars are to be of 20 


Iron and Steel 


Mitsu & Co., New York, has ordered from the United States 
Steel Products Company, 550 tons of 60-lb. rail and accessories, 
for use on the Hanshin Electric Railway, Japan. 


Tue New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, June 23, for 1,000 tons of No. 120 Dudley section open 
hearth steel rails, plus 5 per cent of second quality rails, with 
the necessary angle bars. 


Tue DeLAwAreE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN will receive bids 
until 12 o’clock noon, June 20, for steel bridge in connection with 
elimination of grade crossing 0.93 mile west of Mountain Lakes, 
N. J., and also will receive bids for 300 tons of Mayari pig iron. 
Pennsylvania Steel Company’s specification No. 1. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, June 20, for a minimum of 300,000 gal. and a maximum 
of 400,000 gal. of asphaltum base fuel oil, with gravity of 18-20 
deg. Baume cold test 10 deg. 


Tue Norrotk & WeEsTERN is asking for bids until 12 o’clock 
noon, June 22, at Roanoke, Va., for parts for electrical apparatus ; 
400 rods galvanized wire fencing; 24 steel flanged engine truck 
wheel tires; approximately 45,861 Ib. soft steel bars; 116,711 Ib. 
steel plates; 580,302 Ib. steel shapes and repairs to electrical ap- 
paratus. 


Railway Construction 


ATcHISON, TopeKA & SANTA Fe—This company is contem- 
plating additions to its power house at Albuquerque, N. M., to cost 
approximately $150,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Railway Water & Coal Handling Company, 
Chicago, for the construction of a new water treating plant at 
West Liberty, Iowa. This company is also accepting bids for 


the construction of a coaling station at El Reno, Okla., to replace 
a structure which burned, and for new coaling stations at Enid, 
Okla., and McFarland, Kan. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company, which was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of May 27 (page 1246), as accepting bids for the con- 
struction of a subway over Hawkeye Highway near Earlville, 
Iowa, has awarded the contract for this work to W. J. Zitterell, 
Webster City, Iowa, at a cost of approximately $50,000. The 
company, which was noted in the same issue of the Railway Age, 
as accepting bids for an extension to its roundhouse at Paducah, 
Ky., has awarded the contract for this work to the Ellington-\il- 
ler Company, Chicago, at a cost of approximately $15,000. R. L, 
Frazer, La Center, Ky., has been awarded the contract for irm- 
provements to the yards at Paducah, Ky., at a cost of about $10- 
000. The Illinois Central has awarded a contract on its Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley lines to E. H. Walsh & Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., for the construction of a brick yardmaster’s office 
Baton Rouge, La., at a cost of $12,000. 


at 


LouisviLLtE & NASHVILLE.—This company has awarded a con- 


tract to the Roberts and Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the 


installation of three N. & W. type mechanical cinder handling 
plants at Corbin, Kentucky. 


Missourr Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of a water 
station at Bush, IIl., which is estimated to cost between $40,000 


and $50,000. 


the construction of a new passenger station at Taft, Tex. 


WasaAsH.—Correction.—This company, which was noted incor- 
rectly in the Railway Age of June 3 (page 1295), as having 
awarded a contract for the construction of a passenger station at 
Macon, Mo., to the Unit Construction Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has awarded this contract to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago. 






THe Stop-Over PRIvILEGE at Philadelphia, which has been sus- 
pended for several years, is to be restored. 
been given the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce by officers of 


This assurance has 


the. three railroads. This promise is the culmination of more 


than a year of constant appeals of Philadelphia business firms 
claiming that they had lost business because purchasers from 
cities of the West and South have found it inadvisable to stop in 
Philadelphia, owing to absence of stop-over privilege on tickets. 
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From the Indianapolis News. 


Pretty Soon 

















San Antonio & ArRANSAS Pass.—This company contemplates 
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Roy G. Owens, vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
resigned. 


The Canton Foundry & Machine Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has removed its New York City office, from the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, to 45 West Eighteenth street. 


The Concrete Mixing & Placing Company has removed its 
office from 123 West Madison street to 802 Great Northern 
building, 20 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


T. G. Windes, Jr., sales engineer of the Refinite Company 
at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed sales engineer of the 
International Filter Company at Chicago, effective June 1. 


Ward A. Miller, manager of the wire products division of 
the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been appointed district manager of sales at the Chi- 
cago office of the company, effective June 6. 


W. H. Bleecker, Jr., district sales manager at the Chicago 
office of the Page Steel & Wire Company, New York, has 
been transferred to the New York office in the same capacity, 
and E. J. Flood has been appointed district sales manager 
for all Page products at the Chicago office, 208 South La 
Salle street, succeeding Mr. Bleecker. 


Charles A. Kothe has been appointed mechanical superin- 
tendent of the American Automatic Connector Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding N. M. Barker, resigned. Mr. 
Kothe in 1900 entered the service of the Erie Railroad as a 
machinist and subsequently served in various positions at dif- 
ferent places until 1913, when he was promoted to master 
mechanic at Marion, Ohio. He subsequently was transferred 
in the same capacity to Port Jervis, N. Y., and from 1919 
served as general inspector at Youngstown, Ohio, until his 
recent appointment with the American Automatic Connector 
Company. 


Colonel Washington A. Roebling, for many years vice- 
president of John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J., has been elected president, to succeed his nephew, 
Karl G. Roebling, who died on May 29. Colonel Roebling, 
who is 84 years old, was engaged, with his father, John A. 
Roebling, in building the suspension bridge over the Alle- 
gheny river at Pittsburgh, and the Cincinnati and Covington 
suspension bridge. With his brother, Charles G. Roebling, 
he successfully carried out the work of completing the 
Brooklyn bridge, the construction of which devolved upon 
them after the death of their father in July, 1869. 


Henry T. Gerdes, mechanical engineer and manufacturer, 
of New York, has been elected president of the Hauck Manu- 
facturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of oil burners, 
oil forges, oil burning appliances, etc. The other officers of 
the company are: M. C. Hauck, first vice-president; A. B. 
Hauck, second vice-president; H. H. Kress, third vice-presi- 
dent; A. H. Stein, treasurer, and J. Lutz, secretary. Mr. 
Gerdes, who succeeds the late Arthur E. Hauck as president, 
is a graduate of Stevens Institute of Technology. He was 
for many years manager of the Treadwell Engineering Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa., and has a practical knowledge of the man- 
ufacture of oil burning torches and appliances. 


The Manufacturers Exhibition Company, Inc., has estab- 
lished a permanent world market for machinery in the build- 
ing occupying the block on Sixth avenue, Eighteenth street 
and Nineteenth street, New York City. The company’s plans 
are broad in scope, including American and international 
Promotion of the sale of all American manufactured mechan- 
ical products. There are exhibits of machinery of all kinds 
and many of the exhibitors have their own representatives 
in the market, but those who have no one present are repre- 
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sented by trained technicians who will conduct the buyers 
through the exhibits, explaining all points desired. L. R. 
Duffield, who was general manager of the Philadelphia 
Bourse for over ten years and recently general manager of 
the International Exposition of Industries, is president and 
general manager of the Manufacturers Exhibition Company, 
Inc. 


The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 


The gross earnings of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company from sales billed for the year ended 
March 31, 1921, as shown by the company’s annual report, 
were $150,980,106, which is an increase of nearly $15,000,000 
over the gross earnings of the previous year. The manufac- 
turing and selling cost was $138,774,085; and the net income 
available for dividends was $12,617,536, or 16.8 per cent on 
the company’s capital stock. Dividends at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum were paid during the year on both the pre- 
ferred and common shares of stock. 

There is included in the cost, $5,315,196 for depreciation 
and adjustment of inventories, which were valued as of 
December 31, 1920, at a cost or market value, whichever 
was lower. An appropriation of $5,000,000 from surplus for 
a special contingent reserve has also been made to provide 
for further possible shrinkages and adjustments in the 
inventories. 

Property and plant account shows an increase over the 
previous year of $9,361,404. The amount of unfilled orders 
on hand April 1, 1921 was $65,621,000. 

The consolidated general balance sheet follows: 


ASSETS 

PCP a NN ois 505 014.04 /a. 810 31H So's asec eisine ok Coie leans $48,708,478 
RUMEN), woo o1ne ia aids alain eave Gee eaale Vane bee arse aioe 16,624,717 
MN CII boa oo: 6 bx wineas oe eaeus (Nada waa ee eee ees 135,339,230 
NEES MR roscoe Ss hehe hale Vo ag wb SiRa Teo ree ee tered emo 5,592,093 
POON icine Dale oe s1dk ead ooh scar dn keene eae eee $206,264,518 

: LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock— 
PRIN sf recs oS rassses eregsgnane'a ox be bo weds BR Oe EE $3,998,700 
Re a yoke case, aus werd sies-a ash Waa eSreli RR 70,813,950 
BRCM MN ooo) 8, oom Jeng Sia thse iota stu POse SPs LCR EOI Ee 36,275,000 
Real estate, purchase money mortgage..........ececccceees 60,000 
COE SIMNERIETO 2 oc oes Sisie be Ro ein un leew ew huiea a Miareeemes 44,748,683 
Pts ona o cw erie hisive ian urine vewieS sam eee 8,102,905 
PUORE BAG TOO6 UTE eo 6. coe ica see.s bss seas cawusisiesactenes 42,265,280 
PE IRIE oats cia sa1k/o Dia esW ow SAGA oles Wise a lela ohare wee atric $206,264,518 
Trade Publications 

LocoMoTIvE CrANES.—The Browning Company, Cleveland, 


Ohio, has issued an elaborately illustrated, forty-eight-page cata- 
log, on its locomotive cranes. The book contains a detailed de- 
scription of the construction of the Browning crane, with data 
concerning the capacities, clearances and dimensions of the various 
types and a large number of illustrations showing the cranes 
engaged in a wide variety of work on the railways and else- 
where. 


Bur.Lincton County (N. J.) farmers were surprised last week 
by a notice from the Pennsylvania Rrailroad of an increase of 100 
per cent in the tariff on their special daily fast freight to New York 
markets. The farmers say that they will at once turn to motor 
truck transportation. Beverly, in the heart of the rich truck- 
growing section of Burlington county, shipped more than 1,000 
carloads of products by special train into New York markets last 
year. The 100 per cent increase in the cost of their special train 
comes on top of the 40 per cent increase in freight rates made last 
summer. To obtain the special train the farmers pay the regular 
freight rate, plus an extra tariff. This tariff last year cost them 
$102 extra a day and they arranged for the service at the same rate 
this year. Then the railroad gave notice that the special charge 
would be increased to $205 daily this year. The railroad had 
overlooked in its first estimated order No. 11,241 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued Jan. 5 of this year, which 
raised the mileage charge for ail special freight trains from $1.25 


to $2.50. 














Railway Financial News 
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AtTcHison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—To Continue Dividends in 
1921.—This company expects to continue the present dividend 
rates on both its preferred and common stocks throughout 1921, 
according to a statement of President W. B. Storey made at the 
close of the board meeting on June 7, at which the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 2% per cent was declared on the preferred 
stock. The Wall Street Journal quotes Mr, Storey as saying: 

Even if the Labor Board’s wage decision had not been made, the company 
had plans in mind whereby the dividends could be kept up at the expense 
of a most rigid provram of economy on upkeep. This would have been 
accomplished without neglecting the safety of the lines and in a way that 
would meet all traffic demands. It would have meant an increased amount 
of work in the future to take care of the company’s natural growth and 
But 


expansion. even with the wage decrease, the company will still have 
to curtail to some extent en upkeep and improvement in order to carry 
out its decision to keep the dividends going. Under present depressed 
traffic conditions the wage reduction was not svfficient, but the decrease 


showed that the Board had taken proper consideration of the importance 


of the matter. 

The wage redxction should cause no expectation that rates will come 
down. They will only come down if the volume of business increases to a 
point where the carriers can take the business at a lesser cost than at 
present. To give an example of how the company has econcmized in order 
to meet requirements, since December 16,000 men have been laid off at a 
saving of about $3,000,000. Under good conditions nearly all of these 


would have been necessary for work in connectien with the road’s naiural 
growth. In view of the wage reduction some of them will be put back on, 
but the number will be regulated not so much by the reduction as by the 
way in which business picks up. 

May and June should show much better than the earlier months of the 
year in earnings, but an appreciable improvement is not looked for until 


July. In that month the Atchison especially is favored by heavy grain 
business. 
The flood in Pueblo has cost the company several hundred thousand 


dollars and has caused a temporary cessation of beth passenger and freight 
traffic to certain points in that vicinity. The California business has not 
been hurt since transcontinental business regularly routed through Pueblo 
has been diverted to the road’s southern lines, but business into Denver 
will be held up for ahout ten days. 


BaALtimore & Oun10.—Authorized to Assume Obligations.—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to assume obligation of liability in respect of $675,000 of 
equipment trust, 6 per cent gold notes issued by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company in connection with the purchase of 549 steel hopper 
cars. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JeRSEY.—Authorized to Assume Liability.— 
This company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assume obligation or liability as guarantor in 
respect of the payment of principal and interest of $4,987,000 of 
bonds of the American Dock & Improvement Company, the 
maturity date of which is to be extended. 


CuHartes City WEsSTERN.—Asks Authority to Issue Notes— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $384,000 of 10-year, 6 per cent gold 
notes to retire an outstanding issue of 7 per cent bonds and 
other maturities. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Authorized to Issue Lease 
Warrants——This company has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue six lease warrants for $158,885.54 
each in connection with the procurement of 30 steel coaches and 
five steel chair cars from the Pullman Company. 


Cuicaco, Terre Haute & SoUTHEASTERN.—Authorized to Issue 
Notes.—This company has been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue 7 per cent promissory notes to the 
amount of $837,000 to refund the amount remaining unpaid of its 
outstanding 7 per cent demand nctes and to pledge as collateral 
for the notes all or part of $1,485,000 of its first and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Lovis—Authorized to 
Issue Bonds——This company has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $1,052,600 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds and use them in the acquisition of 
the capital stock of the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS & TERRE HaAvutTe.—Authorized to 
Issue Bonds.—This company has been authorized by the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission to issue $400,000 of its first mortgage 
7 per cent, 30-year bonds and to pledge them with the Secretary 
of the Treasury as collateraj security for a loan from the United 
States of $400,000 to assist it in making additions and betterments 
estimated to cost $800,000. 





Granp TruNK.—Defaulted Interest to Be Paid —The New York 
agency of the Bank of Montreal announced on June 3 that it 
would pay coupons due on April 1, 1921, detached from Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway 4 per cent mortgage, Prairie section, Series 
A, and Mountain section, Series B, and Lake Superior Brancl 
bonds. The payment of the interest on these bonds, amount 
to approximately $500,000, has been in technical default since 
April 1. 


Lone Istanp.—Authorised to Issic nds.—This company 
has been authorized by the Interstate Co..1merce Commission t 
issue $3,876,000 of refunding mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds and 
to exchange them for a like amount of its unified mortgage 4 per 
cent gold bonds. The Pennsylvania is also authorized to guar- 
antee the principal and interest of the refunding mortgage bonds, 


Mason City & Fr. Donce-—June 1 Interest Defaulted — 
The controlling road, the Chicago Great Western, has officially 
announced that the interest due June 1, 1921, on the first mort- 
gage 4 per cent, 50-year gold bonds will not be paid. The bond- 
holders’ protective committee, formed last November, with Mor- 
timer N. Buckner, president of the New York Trust Company, 
as chairman, states: 


The committee in December last advised holders of the bonds that the 
payment of the June 1, 1921 installment of interest, as well as subsequent 
installments, was seriously imperiled, and that a situation existed which 
made it imperative in the interests of the holders of the bonds to examine 
into the affairs of the railroad company and its operation, maintenance 
and management by the Chicago Great Western, and to take concerted 
action for the establishment and enforcement of their rights and the 
protection of their interests. A very substantial amount of the bonds 
has since been deposited with the committee, and the detailed examination 
referred to is now being conducted. In compliance with the request of 
holders of undeposited bonds and in order to afford further opportunity 
te avail of the benefits of the deposit agreement, the committee has ex 
tended the time within which bonds may be deposited with the New York 
Trust Company, 26 Broad street, New York City, depositary, or with the 





Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, sub-depositary, to and including 
June 20, 1921, after which date further deposits will not be received 
except at the option of the committee and upen such terms and conditions 


as the committee shall prescribe. 


Missourt, KAnsAs & Texas.—Authorized to Issue Notes.—The 
receiver has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $450,000 of receivers’ equipment notes and to 
pledge them with the Secretary of the Treasury as security f 
a loan. The authority previously granted to issue $675,000 
equipment notes has been revoked. 


Kn >t 


NorroLkK & WESTERN.—Authorised to Sell Bonds—This coun- 
pany has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to sell at not less than par and accrued interest $269,000 of 
convertible, 4 per cent, gold bonds, 1,213,000 of convertible 4'2 
per cent gold bonds and $522,000 of convertible 6 per cent gold 
bonds, the unsold remainders of three issues which were author- 
ized for general corporate purposes prior to June 28, 1920. 


Norwoop & St. Lawrence. —Authorized to Sell Bonds—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to sell or issue in exchange for certain outstanding pr 
issory notes $199,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds tor 
the purpose of satisfying certain existing liabilities and to 1s 
promissory notes for $16,969.50 in connection with the purchas: 
a locomotive. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Asks Authority to Lease Roads.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commissio! 
authority to lease the railroad and property of the Pittsbu 
Chicago & St. Louis and the Grand Rapids & Indiana for 
years from January 1, 1921. 

To Pay Notes.—The $24,469,322 4% per cent notes due Jut 
will be paid off at maturity at the offices of the company, B: 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa., or at 85 Cedar Street, 
York City. 


Pere Marouette.—Authorized to Issue Notes—This com 
has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commiss1' 
pledge and repledge from time to time $3,231,000 of its first ! 
gage, 5 per cent bonds of 1916 as collateral security for 
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term notes, but the commission withholds authority applied for to 
issue notes for a sum not exceeding $2,100,150 in its present 
financial condition, because no information has been furnished by 
the applicant as to the terms of the notes. 


Reaping Company.—Decree Form Filed.—The form of decree 
by which the Reading Company properties will be separated in 
compliance with the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
was filed in the United States District Court at Philadelphia on 
June 6. It was drawn up in accordance with the plan recently ap- 
proved by the court and was submitted by counsel for the Reading 
Company. Under the decree the Reading Coal and Iron Company 
will be separated from the Reading Company and the latter will 
be merged with the Philadelphia & Reading Railway under a new 
name and will be subject to the regulations of the tederal and 
state laws as a common carrier. The only trustee named in the 
plan of segregation is the Central Union Trust Company of New 
York, to take over the stock of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company from the Central Railroad of New Jersey. The other 
trustees, who will hold the stock of the Jersey Central, owned by 
the Reading, until a favorable time arrives for its sale, have not 
deen named. Neither is the name of the new coal company to be 
formed given in the decree. 

New Director—Charles Ewing, vice-president of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading, has been elected a director to succeed Isaac 
Heister, deceased. 


SOUTHERN RaiLway.—A pplication for Loan |Vithdrawn—This 
company has withdrawn its application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a loan of $3,825,000 from the revolving 
fund and the commission has cancelled the certificate. The com- 
mission has also vacated its order of December 31, in so far as it 
authorized the Southern Railway to pledge $5,900,000 of general 
mortgage bonds as security in part for the loan, but authority has 
been granted to the company to pledge and repledge from time 
to time all or part of $7,229,000 of its development and general 
mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds as collateral security for short 
term notes. 


St. Lovuis-San Francisco.—Voting Trust to Expire-—The 
voting trust for the preferred and common stock will expire by 
limitation on July 1 and will not be extended. Preparations are 
now being made for the exchange of stock certificates for the 
voting trust certificates. 


TERMINAL RaILroAp AsSOcIATION oF ST. Louis.—Asks Author- 
ity to Issue Bonds.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue $719,000 of general 
mortgage, 4 per cent bonds to reimburse the treasury for ex- 
penditures made from income in 1920. The bonds are to be sold 
on a 6 per cent basis through the Central Union Trust Company. 


TonopaH & GoLpFIELD.—New Director—Walter L. Haehnlen 
has been elected a director. 


Union Paciric SysteEmM.—Annual Report—The income for the 
calendar year 1920, compared with the calendar year 1919, after 
excluding all offsetting accounts between the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, is as fol- 
lows: 


Increase cr 




















: 1920 1919 Decrease 
Operating revenues (March 1 to De- 
ON DEN. v6. .ca Sine so eens mans SITS,SGGGSS kd cececvn $175,260,837 
Operating expenses (March 1 to De- 
CE OEE nob soeawevewderess ees eR tk) 135,112,026 
Revenues over expenses (March 1 to _ 
ee | eer ere SOO TAGS? sckkcewace $40,148,811 
Rental from United States Railroad 
PRAIA. ove vec cesevecs 7,099,453 $39,369.411 —32,269,95§ 
Railway operating income.......... $47,248,264 $39,369,411 $7,878,853 
Operating expenses, corporate, not 
assumed by United States Railroad 
PEE, ns kk che ceeesc eens $191,217 $909,343 —$718,126 
Federal income and other taxes..... 10,754,015 2,293.226 8,460,789 
Total corporate expenses and , a 
WERNER Un <ciena coavees ewes $10,945,232 $3,202,569 $7,742,663 
Railway operating income over cor- 
porate expenses and taxes........ $36,303,032 $36,166,842 $136,190 
Other income, representing rents re- a 
ceived and incidental operations.. 1,492,885 527,183 965,701 
Total income from railroad prop- 
GEE. w<asee0x iccacuevew won $37,795,917 $36,694,026 $1,101,891 
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Deductions, representing rents paid, 
hire of equipment and incidental 





GOUETRIOE: eee fich ones FiNTTROS ESS 1,833,655 144,926 1,688,729 
Net income from railroad prop- 

GOON SWaacksherws Gesu teens $35,962,262 $36,549,100 —$586,838 
Income from investments and other 

COPPOTSLES INCOME «oc ce csc ceucsies 12,298,956 13,026,686 — 727,730 


. Total income from all sources.. $48,261,218 $49,575,786 —$1,314,568 
Interest on funded debt and miscel- 
laneous corporate charges........ 





15,586,987 15,156,573 430,414 


$32,674,231 $34,419,213 —$1,744,482 





Net income from all sources.... 
Dividends on stock of Union 
Pacific Railroad Company: 





Preferred stock at 4 per cent.. $3,981,740 $3,981,740  ......6. 
Common stock at 10 per cent.. 22,229,160 22,229,160  ........ 
Sinking fund requirements......... 10,877 11,377 —500 

Total appropriations of net in- os e 
GOURG cc ccicccuvsceeccecece Seeel sae Soeeeecare —$500 





Surplus, transferred to profit and loss $6,452,454 $8,196,937 —$1,744,482 


The annual report of the Union Pacifle will be reviewed edi- 
torially in an early issue. 


Wicuita NorTHWESTERN.—Asks Authority for Mortgage— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to place a first mortgage for $600,000 on its 
property to secure a loan from the United States of $381,750, or, 
if arrangements can be effected, for $431,750; also to retire $200,- 
000 of an outstanding mortgage of $181,750 for additions and 
betterments. 


Settlements With Railroad Administration 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the fol- 
lowing final settlements, and has paid out to the several roads 
the following amounts: Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, $550,000; 
Oregon Electric, $90,000; Oregon Trunk, $100,000; Farmers 
Grain & Shipping Company, $25,000; Southern Illinois & Mis- 
souri Bridge Company, $40,240.10; Baltimore Steam Packet Com- 
pany, $820,000. The payment of these claims on final settle- 
ment is largely made up of balance of compensation due, but 
includes all other disputed items as between the railroad com- 
panies and the administration during the 26 months of federal 
controi. 


Guaranty Certificates Issued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued certificates for 

: A 

partial payments by the Treasury on account of the six months 
guaranty period to the railroads for 1920, as follows: 


Ann “ie sas ater g ow broth hip ep ie etka a ws ek avd heb ROR SIR aaa $75,261 
ee Re ee ee ere reece ee 

Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw........-.eseeeeeees 90,000 
Detrcit, Grand Heven & Milwaukee.........+-+-+-00- 250,000 
ite: OF SEO os: ko 5s Hage eRe od SARE RewR CORAM ,500 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio..........eeee0s 150,000 
Houston, East & West Texas.......0.ceeeecccevcccce 145,000 
Houston & Texas Central.........-- erelais one ae ow See 900,000 
Maryland & Pennsylvania.........seeeeeeeeeecereere 60,000 
Michigan Aire Lines 0.05.0 606c0 sows v0 oe sais wees cesege 36,000 
Missouri & North Arkansas......ccccccccccccccsees 27,000 
New York & Pennsylvania......--cccccceecececreoves 15,000 
Ohio River & Wewtertis soc cei ce cc cvcevcccisecn ss beeen 70,000 
Pontiac, Oxford & Northern... .ccccccccsccevcveees 110,000 
Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon......--ceecseeiscceees 75,006 


The commission has also reached a final determination of the 
amount of the guaranty of the Ann Arbor and has issued a 
certificate for the balance of $75,261.85 due the carrier, which 
has already received partial payments amounting to $240,000. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Preferred, 2% per cent, semi-annually, 
payable August 1 to holders of record June 30. 

Beech Creek—50 cents, quarterly, payable July 1, te holders of record 
June 15. 

Delaware & Hudson—2% per cent, quarterly, payable June 20, to holders 
of record May 28. 

Kansas City, Ft. Scett & Memphis—Preferred, $1 quarterly, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 24. 

New York, Chicago & St, Louis.—I1st preferred, 2% per cent, payable 
July 2 to holders of record June 20. 

New Orleans & Northeastern—6 per cent, payable June 29 to holders 
of record June 15. 

New York & Hz-rlem Common and preferred, $2.50, payable July 1 to 
holders of record Jure 15. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western—1%4 per cent, quarterly, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 14: 

Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny—$1.50, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 15. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pacific—Common, 1 per cent quarterly; preferred, 
1% per cent, quarterly; both payable June 30 to holders of record June 18. 
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Railway Officers 


PUL od 





Executive 


T. S. Rowland, vice-president, secretary and treasurer of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has resigned as secretary 
and treasurer, effective May 26. He will continue to serve 
as vice-president. 


E. E. Nash, general manager of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
elected vice-president and general manager, with the same 
headquarters, effective June 3. 


V. V. Boatner, superintendent of the Memphis division of 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been elected president of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, with headquarters at Peoria, effective June 1. 


C. I. Twyman, division passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Galesburg, IIL, 
has been promoted to general agent, passenger department, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding F. M. Rugg, 
deceased. 


Carl Nyquist, secretary and treasurer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president, effective June 1. He will retain his 
duties and title of sec- 
retary and_ treasurer. 
Mr. Nyquist was born 
at Chicago on Novem- 
ber 17, 1877, and en- 
tered railway service on 
March 3, 1898, in the 
department of the sec- 
retary and treasurer of 
the Rock Island at Chi- 
cago, and has served 
continuously in that de- 
partment since then. In 
1910 he was promoted 
to assistant secretary, 
and later was appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer in 
addition to his other 
duties. In July, 1918, 
during the reorganiza- 
tion accompanying fed- 
eral control, Mr. Ny- 
quist was appointed 
federal treasurer of the Rock Island. He resigned this posi- 
tion on November 1, 1918, to accept election as secretary and 
treasurer of the corporation, succeeding George H. Crosby, 
vice-president, who had retired. 





C. Nyquist 


Operating 


J. M. Walsh, superintendent of the Memphis terminal divi- 
sion of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been transferred to the Memphis 
division, with the same headquarters, succeeding, V. V. Boat- 
ner, resigned to become president of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union. E. Bodamer, trainmaster, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, succeeds Mr. Walsh. J. A. Zanone has been appointed 
trainmaster, succeeding Mr. Bodamer. The appointments 
and changes were effective June 1. 


W. J. Edwards, superintendent of the Alabama Great 
Southern, has been promoted to general superintendent of 
the Southern with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding F. P. Pelter, resigned. M. E. Madden, superintendent 
of the Georgia Southern & Florida, has succeeded Mr. Ed- 
wards as superintendent of the Alabama Great Southern with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. L. F. De Ramus, train- 
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master of the Georgia Southern & Florida, has succeeded 
Mr. Madden as superintendent, with headquarters at Macon, 
Ga. L. O. Perkins, trainmaster of the Northern Alabama 
with headquarters at Sheffield, Ala., has succeeded Mr. De 
Ramus as trainmaster of the Georgia Southern & Florida, 
and H. A. DeButts has succeeded Mr. Perkins as trainmaster 
of the Northern Alabama. These changes were effective 
June 4. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. W. Johnson, assistant controller of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to controller, with the same headquarters, effective 
May 26, succeeding C. I. Sturgis, elected secretary and 
treasurer. 


C. I. Sturgis, controller of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer, effective May 26. Mr. Sturgis was born 
at Paris, France, on 
July 21, 1860, and en- 
tered railway service in 
1880, as a clerk in the 
local freight office of 
the Burlington at Chi- 
cago. His entire rail- 
way service, amounting 
to forty-one years, has 
been spent with that 
company. After serv- 
ing in various positions 
in the Chicago offices, 
Mr. Sturgis was ap- 
pointed cashier with 
headquarters at Den- 
ver, Colo., and later 
was returned to Chica- 
go as paymaster. He 
served in this position 
until February 1, 1895, 
when he was promoted 
to assistant general 
auditor, with the same headquarters. Mr. Sturgis served suc- 
cessively in this position and as general auditor of the Bur- 
lington for twenty-three years. On September 1, 1918, he 
was promoted to controller, retaining his headquarters at 
Chicago, and was serving in this position at the time of his 
recent election. 





C. I. Sturgis 


Traffic 


H. A. Williams has been appointed district freight repre- 
sentative of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., effective June 1. 


J. W. Britt has been appointed general agent of the trans- 
portation and traffic departments of the New York Central, 


Lines West, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., effective June 1. 


Mechanical 


Reinier Beeuwkes, electrical engineer, of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, has been granted a leave of absence for 


several months and has gone to South America with his 
family. 


C. M. Hoffman, superintendent of machinery of the Verde 
Tunnel & Smelter railroad, with headquarters at Clarkdale, 
Ariz., has been appointed superintendent motive power and 
machinery of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles, Cal., effective June 1, succeeding D. P. 
Kellogg, who has resigned. 


Obituary 


A. L. Kuykendall, assistant superintendent of the Southern 
Pacific, Texas lines, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., was 
killed in a motor car accident near Garrison, Tex., on May 25. 
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